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FEDERATION 


twenty-first annual 

AS j ace of directors, dele- 

| Millers’ National Federa- 

Ses} tion opened on Thursday, 

April 12, at 10 o’clock at the Blackstone 

Hotel, Chicago. About fifty directors 
and members were present. 

Most of the time during the opening 
session was devoted to the reading of the 
reports of the. officers and committees, 
which are here published in full. 


Secretary’s Annual Report 
A. P. Hussanp.—At the annual elec- 
tion in February of this year Charles L. 
Roos was re-elected president of. the 
Federation for the ensuing year, begin- 
ning with this annual meeting. 


MOISTURE IN FLOUR 


During the past year there have been 
a number of seizures of flour by federal 
inspectors for alleged short weight or 
excessive moisture content. The situa- 
tion became acute, and on Sept. 18, 
1922, President Roos appointed the fol- 
lowing committee to take the matter up 
with the United States Department of 
Agriculture: James F. Bell, chairman, 
Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis; A. 
C. Loring, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Minneapolis; Henry M. Allen, Allen & 
Wheeler Co., Troy, Ohio; C. M. Harden- 
bergh, Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., 
Kansas City, and Fred J. Lingham, Fed- 
eral Mill & Elevator Co., Inc., Lockport, 
m. Y. 

This committee secured the co-opera- 
tion of Professor Harry Snyder, of the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
who prepared a statement covering the 
entire subject. On Feb. 6, 1923, Messrs. 
Bell, Hardenbergh, Lingham and Profes- 
sor Snyder conferred with Secretary 
Wallace, of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, and W. G. Campbell, acting chief 
of the Bureau of Chemistry. 

Professor Snyder’s statement was pre- 
pared in the shape of a pamphlet, of 
which a very limited number of copies 
were printed, and this statement formed 
the basis of the conference with the fed- 
eral authorities. Much of the difficulty 
no doubt resulted from a change in the 
method of determining moisture content 
in flour. When the maximum of 13.5 per 
cent of moisture in flour was established 
and published by the Bureau of Chem- 
istry, the method of determination of 
moisture content was by the water oven 
method; within the last couple of years 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture adopted the vacuum oven meth- 
od, which gives a higher percentage of 
moisture. 

The entire subject was covered most 
carefully, and our committee received 
assurance from Secretary Wallace and 
Acting Chief Campbell that the matter 
would be thoroughly investigated and in 
the near future publication would be 
made in the department’s service and 
regulatory announcements, giving in- 
Tt 
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structions to the various laboratories un- 
der the direction of the Department of 
Agriculture that the water oven method 
was to be employed in the determination 
of moisture content in flour. 

The work of preparing this data was 
performed by Professor Snyder without 
compensation. The Federation, and the 
milling industry at large, are indebted to 
Professor Snyder for this splendid piece 
of work, and we are pleased to make 
public recognition of this obligation, as 
well as of the splendid co-operation of 
the Russell-Miller Milling Co. in permit- 


ting Professor Snyder to perform the 
work. As the subject is of unusual in- 
terest we suggest that the pamphlet be 
reprinted by the Federation and dis- 
tributed to our members. 

At the semiannual meeting of directors 
in October, 1922, the above-named com- 
mittee was also appointed to handle the 
question of definitions and standards for 
flour. 

LEGISLATION 


We regret to report again the failure 
to have passed the decimal weight bill. 


Charlies L. Roos 
Re- elected President of the Millers’ National Federation 


MEETING 


This bill, H.R. 7103, was introduced in 
the House of Representatives by the 
Hon. A. H. Vestal, chairman of the 
committee on coinage, weights, and meas- 
ures, on June 13, 1921; hearings were 
held and a favorable report submitted to 
the House by the committee. Although 
continuous efforts were made to secure 
action by the House, despite many prom- 
ises made by the floor leaders we did 
not succeed in getting the bill before the 
House until Feb. 5, 1923, when it was 
passed by the House of Representatives, 
receiving a unanimous vote. 

The bill then went to the Senate and 
was referred to the committee on agri- 
culture and forestry, of which Senator 
Norris, of Nebraska, was chairman. 
We brought all possible pressure to bear 
upon Senator Norris to secure a prompt 
hearing before his committee, and this 
was granted on Feb. 12, 1923. 

At the hearing on the date mentioned 
a quorum of the committee could not be 
secured, and Senator Norris declined to 
poll his committee. The Federation was 
represented by Thomas L. Moore, chair- 
man of the committee on legislation, and 
Charles L. Roos, president of the Fed- 
eration. Favorable action by the Senate 
committee was secured on Feb. 27, 1923, 
and by means of telegrams and letters 
to members we endeavored to secure ac- 
tion by the Senate. 

This was not brought about until to- 
ward the closing hours of the last ses- 
sion of Congress. The bill was on the 
unanimous consent calendar, and was 
called up for action at 1 a.m., Sunday, 
March 4, but objections were voiced by 
senators Dial, of South Carolina, and 
King, of Utah. Another attempt was 
made to bring the bill up for action at 10 
o’clock on the morning of March 4, but 
objections were again raised and it 
failed to receive consideration. 

Your secretary takes pleasure in ex- 
pressing appreciation of the splendid 
work done on this matter by Thomas L. 
Moore, chairman of the committee on 
legislation. Mr. Moore personally visited 
Washington a number of times, and also 
by letters and telegrams endeavored to 
secure action. 

T. R. Hillard, representing the Ameri- 
can Corn Millers’ Federation, and L. F. 
Brown and H. A. Abbott, representing 
the American Feed Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, also attended the hearing, and 
following the hearing those named called 
upon senators and did everything pos- 
sible to secure favorable action on the 
decimal weight bill. 

It is the purpose of your officers to 
have the bill introduced again as soon as 
Congress meets in December, and we will 
endeavor to have it introduced simulta- 
neously in the Senate and the House of 
Representatives, in an effort to avoid a 
repetition of our experience at the last 
session. 

Many bills were introduced during the 
last session of Congress which, if passed, 
would have affected the milling industry. 
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One of these, by Representative Little, 
provided for the appointment of a Di- 
rector of Wheat and Flour, with author- 
ity for the purchase and sale of wheat 
and flour by such a director. It failed 
to receive consideration. 

A total of 17,000 bills were introduced 
during the last session of Congress, of 
which 140 proposed changes in present 
acts or new legislation affecting trans- 
portation. Nine hundred and thirty-one 
bills were passed. 

Some of the bills introduced in Con- 
gress proposed appropriations of Treas- 
ury funds for the purchase in the Unit- 
ed States of agricultural products to be 
sold to European countries on credit 
terms. We sent out a bulletin to all our 
members on this subject, urging that 
they get in touch with their representa- 
tives in Congress and insist that in any 
such legislation flour should have proper 
consideration. The bills referred to were 
not passed. 

The announced plans of some of the 
groups, covering the programme for the 
next session of Congress, indicate that 
there will be introduced at that session 
numerous measures which are generally 
regarded as of a radical character, pro- 
posing further regulation upon business. 
Our industry cannot hope to escape be- 
ing affected by some of the proposed 
legislation, and your officers and commit- 
tee on legislation will endeavor to keep 
thoroughly posted. — 

FEEDINGSTUFFS 

At the annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion of Feed Control Officials, at Wash- 
ington, on Nov. 11-14, 1922, the question 
of standards for wheat millfeeds re- 
ceived a great deal of attention. Pre- 
vious to the meeting we urged that a 
large delegation of millers be in attend- 
ance to protect their interests, and 15 
millers, including several members of 
the Federation committee, attended the 
meeting. After considerable debate the 
following standards for spring wheat 
feeds were adopted as official: 


Maximum 

fiber, per ct. 

Standard middlings ...........eceeeee. 9.5 
Flour middlings .......... Pusccee coecers 6.0 
eee Ge HE 4.0%:o Kcceneveneeseedaunaaes 4.0 


It was decided that the following 
feeds, with allowable maximum fiber 
contents indicated, would be carried as 
tentative standards until the next annual 
meeting of the association: 


ND 6 i520 06d raahubaeeieebawede 6.5 
AR rrr eee 5.5 
ST ES wis 6 o's 04 606004 6000400060448 3.5 
ee errr 8.5 
Hard (or spring) wheat mixed feed.... 9.5 


It will be noted there is a new feed 
added to the list, that of hard (or 
spring) wheat mixed feed. 

It was arranged that the subcommittee 
of the Association of Feed Control Of- 
ficials considering wheat millfeeds would 
meet with the Federation committee be- 
fore the next annual meeting in order 
that a fair standard may be arrived at. 
It should be understood that the Federa- 
tion committee has consistently opposed 
the adoption of any standards for wheat 
millfeeds, taking the position that they 
are byproducts over which the miller has 
no control, and therefore subject to vari- 
ation, It has been frequently stated, 
however, that the necessity for the adop- 
tion of standards has been brought about 
by the action of a comparatively small 
number of millers who insist upon mar- 
keting their entire mill run of screenings 
in one particular feed, thereby raising 
the fiber standard of that feed. 

At this same meeting of the Associa- 
tion of Feed Control Officials a report 
was submitted by a committee appointed 
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at the previous meeting to consider the 
question of uniform labels for feeds, and 
a uniform application blank for regis- 
tration, as well as a uniform date for 
filing such applications. Great progress 
had been made by this committee, of 
which your secretary is a member, dur- 
ing the year, and the report of the com- 
mittee was well received. The feed con- 
trol officials of 16 states agreed at this 
meeting to adopt the uniform labels, 
uniform blank for registration, and a 
uniform date for registration, the latter 
being agreed upon as Jan. 1 of each year. 

This committee was continued and will 
make a further report to the Associa- 
tion of Feed Control Officials during the 
coming fall, and it is hoped that the 
plans will be sufficiently advanced that 
the new labels, etc., can be put into op- 
eration beginning with Jan. 1, 1924. 

A new feedingstuffs law became effec- 
tive in the state of Kansas during March 
of this year. It is based upon the uni- 
form feedingstuffs law, which received 
the indorsement of the Federation a 
number of years ago. The new Kansas 
law provides for a tax of 10c per ton 
on all feed sold within the state. In 
every instance where changes in feeding- 
stuffs laws were contemplated by legis- 
latures, we have placed before their com- 
mittees copies of the uniform feeding- 
stuffs law, with the request that it be 
adopted. 

EXPORT TRADE 


Export trade during the last few 
months has not been satisfactory, due no 
doubt to unsettled financial conditions 
abroad, as well as to the policy of for- 
eign countries, which have shown a de- 
cided preference for the importation of 


‘wheat in order that their flour can be 


ground in their home mills. A compari- 
son of flour and wheat exports, for the 
calendar years 1921 and 1922, follows: 





Flour, bbls Wheat, bus 

BOGE. crccccsdervecs 16,801,000 280,058,000 
ROBB. Kecoccrcsccces 14,972,000 164,665,000 
Decrease ........ 1,829,000 115,393,000 


_ It is interesting to note that during 
1922 exports of flour from the United 
States to Germany amounted to 1,495,000 
bbls and to Turkey in Europe 1,127,000. 

‘For the period between Jan. 1 and 
March 10, 1923, there were exported 
from the United States 3,184,900 bbls of 
flour, and 23,458,000 bus of wheat. 

A delegation representing the United 
States Chamber of Commerce recently 
sailed for Rome to attend the meeting 
of the International Chamber of Com- 
merce. En route the steamer touched 
at the Madeira Islands, and Julius H. 
Barnes, president of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, con- 
ferred with importers of flour in the 
islands. Through the export depart- 
ment of the chamber we are advised that 
there are imported into the Madeira 
Islands about 700 tons of wheat flour 
per month, practically all of which is 
imported from England on terms cash, 
payable in London. This is no doubt due 
to the fact that there are regular sailings 
at frequent intervals between British 
ports and the Madeira Islands, while the 
service between United States ports and 
these islands is not so frequent or regu- 
lar. 

We are advised that the present rate 
of freight on flour from New York to 
the Madeira Islands is 50c per: 100 lbs, 
while the rate from British ports to the 
Madeira Islands is 35c per 100 Ibs. The 
matter has been taken up with the Ship- 
ping Board with a view to trying if pos- 
sible te have this service improved. 


Should any: millers be interested in try- 
ing to secure trade in the Madeira 
Islands, your secretary will be pleased to 
give them the name of the party to be 
addressed. 


HAGUE RULES 


There has been much discussion of the 
Hague rules since our last report, a bill 
(H.R. 14166) having been introduced in 
the House of Representatives by Mr. 
Edmonds, providing for the official adop- 
tion of the Hague rules. Hearings were 
held before the House committee on 
merchant marine and fisheries on Feb. 13 
and 14, 1923, at which hearings the Fed- 
eration was represented by F. H. Price, 
export agent, who will no doubt cover 
the subject in his report to this meeting. 


INSURANCE 


At the direction of L. E. Moses, chair- 
man of the Federation committee on in- 
surance, your secretary addressed the 
secretaries of all mill mutual insurance 
companies in the United States, request- 
ing that reports for the year 1922 be 
submitted to Mr. Moses, as chairman of 
the committee, covering their activities, 
and indicating the information desired. 
Mr. Moses will no doubt cover the sub- 
ject in his report as chairman. 


SALES CONTRACT 

Following the semiannual meeting in 
October of last year, we mailed to every 
member of the Federation a sample copy 
of the Federation uniform sales contract, 
as revised at that meeting. We also pre- 
pared copies of the sales contract, con- 
taining the revisions, for use in the state 
of Virginia; many of the latter have 
been ordered by our members who have 
trade in Virginia. They are sold to 
members at cost. 

PACKAGE DIFFERENTIALS 

During the year there were two revi- 
sions of the package differential sched- 
ule. These became effective June 12 and 
Dec. 16, 1922. We are able to report a 
constantly increasing demand for pack- 
age differential schedules and very few 
reports of departure from the differen- 
tials. We are pleased at all times to 
send copies of the differential schedule 
to those requesting them, and we now 
have on our mailing list for package dif- 
ferentials not only a number of brokers 
and jobbers, but also retailers. 

The package differential committee has 
considered it unnecessary to revise the 
decimal weight package differential 
schedule, which was published under date 
of June 12, 1922. We are informed that 
the decimal weight system, which is sup- 
posed to be the official system in the 
state of Texas, is not being administered, 
and that flour packages on the barrel 
basis are still being used in that state. 


GRAIN STANDARDIZATION AND INSPECTION 

The United States Department of Ag- 
riculture called hearings on official stand- 
ards for rye grains, which were held in 
several cities during the latter part of 
February, and early in March. Your 
secretary attended the hearing at Chica- 
go on Feb. 28, and Walter H. Mills, as 
chairman of the committee on grain 
standardization and. inspection, after 
submitting his views to the members of 
his committee, filed a brief on the sub- 
ject with the Department of Agriculture. 

TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE RATES 

As reported to the semiannual meet- 
ing, your secretary attended conferences 
with representatives of a number of 
trade organizations for the purpose of 
arranging conferences with officials of 
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the telegraph and telephone companies, 
in an effort to secure from these com- 
panies a voluntary reduction in telegraph 
and telephone rates, which were ad- 
vanced during the war and have not been 
reduced. 

On Jan. 15 and 16, 1923, conferences 
were held at New York City between a 
committee representing the various trade 
organizations and the executives of the 
Western Union Telegraph Co., Post. 
Telegraph Co., and American Telegraph 
& Telephone Co. At these conferences 
the Federation was represented by F. H,. 
Price. No definite progress was made 
with reference to reduced rates, the 
companies taking the position that |))ey 
could not, at this time, reduce rates with- 
out a corresponding reduction in wages, 
which they did not consider advisali«. 

One result, however, was the decision 
of the telephone company to have its 
representatives make personal calls 11) 
the members of the various trade or, 
zations in regard to their long distan: 
telephone calls, and to offer suggestioi:s 
to patrons of economies that can be 
cured in the use of long distance tc\. 
phone service. 

The telegraph and telephone compa, 
are under the supervision of the In(«r- 
state Commerce Commission, and it | 
been suggested that the various trie 
organizations that participated in tlh: 
conferences join issues in bringing a case 
before the Interstate Commerce Commis 
sion for a review of the rates charged 
for telegraph and telephone service. {| 
is for the directors and delegates to de 
cide whether the Federation will partici 
pate in this and bear a proportional 
share of the expense. If carried to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission _ it 
would be an important case and would 
probably last some time, entailing con- 
siderable expense. 


v 


FLOUR MILLING STATISTICS 

At the mass convention in June, 1922, 
the officers of the Federation were in- 
structed to endeavor to secure for pul- 
lication to our members statistics regard 


‘ing monthly output of flour, ete. We im- 


mediately took the matter up with Dr. 
Alonzo E. Taylor, as instructed by the 
mass convention, but Dr. Taylor left 
shortly thereafter for a European trip 
and was gone several months. We re 
ported to the semiannual meeting in Oc- 
tober the terms upon which the Food 
Research Institute of Stanford Univer- 
sity was willing to undertake this work, 
and as the terms were beyond our means 
these negotiations ceased. 

At the suggestion of Dr. Taylor 
took the subject up with W. M. Steuar', 
Director of the Census, United States 
Department of Commerce. In February 
Fred J. Lingham and C. M. Harden- 
bergh called upon Mr. Steuart in regard 
to this matter. It is proposed that if a 
sufficient number of mills will guarantec 
to give the information monthly to the 
Bureau of the Census, that bureau wil! 
tabulate the figures and give us the re- 
sults for publication to our members, 
and give the figures publicity in month|) 
reports of the bureau. 

There is some difference of opinion as 
to the extent of information desired from 
the millers. It has been suggested that 
monthly reports cover the following 
items: wheat flour manufactured (spring. 
hard winter, soft winter, durum, includ. 
ing semolina); wheat feeds manufac- 
tured (spring, hard winter, soft winter. 
durum); wheat ground (spring, hard 
winter, soft winter, durum). 

(Continued on page 273.) 
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SECURING MILLING STATISTICS 


At the recent Millers’ National Federa- 
tion meeting a resolution was passed call- 
ing on the millers to report monthly to 
the Bureau of the Census their produc- 
tion of flour and feed and the total quan- 
tity of wheat ground, in order to provide 
a basis for the publication of monthly 
estimates of the total United States flour 
and feed output. The federal bureau 
has undertaken to compile the returns 
thus received, and to give them publicity, 
provided the millers supply sufficient sta- 
tistical information. 

The resolution is certainly a step, al- 
though not necessarily a very long one, 
in the right direction. At the millers’ 
convention in Kansas City last June a 
proposal was made to organize a special 
statistical service for millers as part of 
the Federation’s regular activities. Re- 
garding this suggestion, The Northwest- 
ern Miller commented editorially in its 
i ue of October 4, 1922, as follows: 

“Such a plan, at the best, would pro- 
vide only a roundabout and clumsy 
method for doing what the government 
itself ought todo. Much of the informa- 
tion would have’ to be secured through 
the various government departments, and 
such special statistical material as the 
Federation itself might be able to com- 
pile would of necessity be fragmentary 
and without real authority. A far more 
logical method of procedure would be for 
the Federation to urge upon the Depart- 
ment of Commerce the desirability of in- 
stituting a system of reports parallel to 
that existing in Canada. To aid in this 
work, the Federation could undertake to 
assist the Department of Commerce in 
securing information, particularly re- 
garding flour and millfeed production.” 

This preliminary step has now been 
taken, and the Bureau of the Census, as 
a branch of the Department of Com- 
merce, may be counted on to assist the 
millers to the limit of its ability. Un- 
fortunately, owing to the enormous 
amount of work devolving upon this bu- 
reau in the normal course of its duties, 
and the relatively small amount of money 
at its disposal for increasing the scope 
of its work, it cannot possibly be expected 
to do more than tabulate and give pub- 
licity to such information as it may re- 
ceive; the real success of the undertak- 
ing depends almost entirely upon the 
flour millers themselves. 

Passing resolutions and getting results 
are notoriously two very different things. 
It is simple enough for a gathering of 
some fifty millers to call on the industry 
to supply certain information, but this 
does not mean that the information will 
be forthcoming. Some of the leading 
mills will undoubtedly take the resolu- 
tion promptly to heart, and, realizing the 
value of such statistics regarding the 
country’s flour output, will do their share 
by regularly forwarding to the Bureau of 
the Census the desired monthly reports. 
These mills, however, will form a very 
small minority unless vigorous and fre- 
quently repeated pressure is brought to 
bear from some central agency on the 
industry as a whole. 

Even in the days of the United States 
Food Administration, with all the weight 
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of government authority and the threat 
of a discontinuance of the wheat supply 
to give emphasis to the demand, it was 
found very difficult to secure complete 
information regarding the national pro- 
duction of flour. The number of mills 
reporting to the government agency was 
at no time within a thousand of the total 
number known to be in operation; the 
Grain Corporation’s estimate of the num- 
ber of merchant flour mills in the United 
States, after three years of incessant ac- 
tivity, was about three thousand less than 
that of the Bureau of the Census. 

This indicates how long a distance it 
is between resolving to supply the gov- 
ernment with information regarding the 
output of individual mills and securing 
the desired results in the form of an 
accurate monthly report covering the en- 
tire country. If the Federation’s efforts 
in this matter are limited to adopting a 
resolution and sending out a bulletin or 
two to its members, the plan will certainly 
come to nothing, and might as well be 
dropped before any one has wasted time 
and postage on it. 

On the other hand, there is no question 
that distinctly important results can be 
achieved in just the way indicated by 
the Federation resolution if the milling 
industry as a whole can be really inter- 
ested. Reports from a relatively few 
mills, even if they include most of the 
largest ones, will be of little value; state- 
ments must be regularly received each 
month from not less than twenty-five hun- 
dred mills, including practically all of 
those which produce more than five thou- 
sand barrels of flour a year, if the mar- 
gin of error involved by the heading “not 
reporting but estimated” is not to be so 
great as to make the totals practically 
worthless, 

Without some form of pressure, regu- 
larly applied, the chances are that at 
least two thousand of these twenty-five 
hundred mills will either not send in any 
output reports at all, or else will discon- 
tinue doing so after the first few months. 
This pressure can best be brought to 
bear by the state or regional millers’ or- 
ganizations. When the Milling Division 
of the United States Food Administra- 
tion was organized, it was found neces- 
sary to divide the country into zones, and 
these zones were in turn subdivided for 
administrative purposes. Exactly the 
same principle applies to securing statis- 
tical information from the trade. The 
Federation itself cannot possibly hope to 
induce a sufficient number of millers to 
report their output, but if the support 
of all the local millers’ associations can 
be enlisted, it is quite possible that really 
valuable results can be obtained. 

In this way the secretary of each state 
or regional association can work as the 
local agent of the Bureau of the Census. 
He knows, or is supposed to know, pretty 
well what the mills in his particular dis- 
trict are doing, and if the monthly re- 
ports are sent>through his office, he can 
check up on the delinquents and supply 
very valuable information as to the non- 
reporting mills. The Federation ought 

provide a standard form for making 

p report, keeping it as simple as -pos- 
sible, and then put it up to the local as- 






sociations to secure the maximum number 
of reports from their respective terri- 
tories. 

This programme involves a consider- 
able amount of work, although relatively 
little actual outlay of money. It cannot 
succeed, of course, unless the milling in- 
dustry is really awake to the importance 
of securing accurate information regard- 
ing the flour and feed output of the 
country as a whole. The lack of such 
information makes it impossible for the 
individual miller at present to know 
whether fluctuations in his business are 
due to conditions affecting the entire 
country, certain districts, or simply his 
own organization. It makes all estimates 
of the national consumption of flour 
largely guesswork, and it prevents the 
establishment of any sound economic basis 
for the future development of the mill- 
ing industry. Canada has shown the way 
in the matter of accurate flour milling 
statistics, and the activity of the Cana- 
dian government has given the millers 
there an advantage which they have been 
quick to recognize. 

The Millers’ National Federation has 
shown good judgment in expressing its 
readiness to co-operate with the Bureau 
of the Census, and its belief in the value 
of accurate statistics covering the na- 
tion’s flour and feed production. The 
logical next step, if the entire proposal 
is not to lapse into oblivion, is to secure 
the enthusiastic assistance of the local 
organizations of millers, and through 
them to institute a system of reports 
which will really represent the flour mill- 
ing industry as a whole. 





“EAT MORE WHEAT” 


In cheerful compliance with the deci- 
sion of millers, as officially voiced through 
the action taken by the meeting of direc- 
tors and delegates of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation at Chicago on Friday, 
April 18, The Northwestern Miller with 
this issue discontinues publication of 
“The Roll Call” and suspends urging use 
of the line “Bread Is the Best and Cheap- 
est Food” as a means of encouraging in- 
creased consumption of wheat flour and 
its products. 

In thus accepting the decision of the 
industry, so far as it is expressed through 
a vote of its national organization, this 
publication surrenders none of its faith 
in the value of the phrase, nor its belief 
that, had the movement to extend its use 
throughout the milling and baking indus- 
tries been permitted to go forward, the 
ultimate result of its appeal to the public 
would have been far-reaching, and have 
resulted in a substantial increase in the 
consumptioh of all of the products of 
wheat included in the generic meaning of 
the word bread. 

The use of the phrase in the manner 
first proposed in “As History May Be 
Written,” published in these columns Oc- 
tober 11, 1922, was frankly industrial 
propaganda. Without any effort at con- 
cealment, it had for its purpose dissemi- 
nation of the simple truth about bread: 
that it is in fact the best and cheapest 
of all basic foods. 

Millers and bakers who adopted the line 
as a part of their publicity programmes 
were not engaged in any economic re- 
generative experiment, but were selfishly 
and with an eye to the prosperity of their 
own industries seeking to increase the de- 
mand for their products through the 
truthful statement of their superior value 
and relatively low cost. The effort was 
simple, straightforward and, as evidenced 
by the widespread use of the line within 
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a few months following its proposal, like- 
ly to go far in the accomplishment of its 
purpose. 

In its stead, the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration has elected to engage in one of 
the numerous “eat more” campaigns, the 
results of which have never been conclu- 
sively proved or even reasonably visible. 
Since all such campaigns necessarily must 
be equipped with a “slogan,” the most 
recent addition to the ranks has raised a 
banner inscribed with the all-inclusive 
words “Eat More Wheat.” About this 
banner every interest having any connec- 
tion, near or remote, with wheat and its 
products, is urged to gather. 

With this programme The Northwest- 
ern Miller has no quarrel. it has, indeed, 
engaged itself to join the new crusade 
and devote whatever influence it has to 
spreading the doctrine and extending the 
faith among its readers. The value of 
the campaign can be determined only by 
its results; at the outset it appears to be 
handicapped by the fact that the public 
is already satiated with appeals to do 
something for the sake of somebody else, 
particularly when expressed in the terms 
of “eat more.” In consequence there is 
a danger that, after the campaign has 
run its course, the milling and baking 
industries may again retire to their nor- 
mal condition of inactivity in flour and 
bread publicity. 

Having thus declared the reasons for 
its preference of a simple and practical 
programme over such all-encompassing 
propaganda, The Northwestern Miller 
commends the new campaign to its read- 
ers. In particular it wishes to emphasize 
its confidence in the leadership of the 
movement. The high ideals and fine al- 
truism of Mr. James F. Bell cannot be 
questioned. He has thrown himself into 
this effort, which he believes will be 
nation-wide in its scope and in its antici- 
pated benefits, with the zeal and enthu- 
siasm which he gives to every cause which 
he at any time espouses. Those who wit- 
nessed his appearance at Chicago before 
an audience almost every member of 
which was doubtful if not positively op- 
posing, and, within an hour, heard the 
applauding approval of his every pro- 
posal, can best appreciate the force which 
he will, as leader, devote to the new cause. 

With the ordinary trade committee or 
organization in directing charge, “Eat ° 
More Wheat” would neither deserve nor 
receive much attention; under the lead- 
ership of Mr. Bell it must be recognized 
as an effort conceived on broad lines, 
having for its aim the accomplishment 
of a high and fine purpose, and certain 
to be carried forward with enthusiasm, 
energy and unselfish devotion to the in- 
dustry. 

If, in directing the trade’s attention to 
the possibility of self-help without the 
necessity of a great fund for so-called 
national publicity, The Northwestern 
Miller has contributed in some degree to 
bringing about this new programme, it is 
sincerely glad of having had the oppor- 
tunity thus to be of service. “Eat More 
Wheat” as a plea to arouse public inter- 
est and increase the consumption of the 
food products of wheat is now entitled 
to a full trial. Meantime, since the offi- 
cial declaration is against continued use 
of “exclusive claims of superiority” in 
flour and bread, “Bread Is the Best and 
Cheapest Food” may be regarded as tem- 
porarily disapproved. The Northwestern 
Miller has, therefore, placed it in live 
storage, where it may be available should 
it at some future time be found useful, 
as it probably will. 
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TIME FOR A FAMINE 


During the past two or three weeks, 
the grand army of the united crop killers, 
compared to which the hosts of Hessian 
flies and chinch bugs are as harmless as 
robins, has settled down to its annual task 
of destroying the wheat. Utterly undis- 
mayed by its lamentable failures of the 
past few years, during each of which it 
has vehemently foretold an international 
wheat shortage only to have its predic- 
tions come to nothing, it is beginning its 
campaign with apparently undiminished 
hope of finally producing the famine year 
which has been so long withheld. 

We learn, for example, that last fall 
“the most noted scientist in England” 
(name not stated) declared in the news- 
papers that 1923, on account of climatic 
conditions, would prove the most disas- 
trous period for crops that the world has 
experienced in forty years. It is em- 
phatically stated that there will be a 
shortage of wheat because a certain 
Frenchman, likewise anonymous but a 
“noted scientist,” has foretold “numerous 
earthquakes and volcanic disturbances.” 
In the United States the winter wheat 
crop has already been reduced to a mere 
shadow of its former self by the pesti- 
lential inroads of Caloptenus Statisticalis, 
otherwise known as the Figuring Bug, 
and the cold weather which has persisted 
in the Northwest makes it hardly worth 
while for the farmers to plant any spring 
wheat at all. 

It is extraordinary how little evidence 
is required to serve as a basis for pre- 
dictions of short crops, and even famine 
in certain parts of the world, particularly 
by those who would not be sorry to see a 
material advance in prices. It explains 
why the itinerant fortune teller is still 
able to make a living at county fairs, 
and why crystal gazers and black-robed 
astrologists even yet do a moderate but 
secure business. During the past three 
years, in particular, the cry of impending 
food shortage has been raised so loudly, 
and disproved so thoroughly by the out- 
come, that one would think that all pleas- 
ure in this particular form of ouija-board 
jugglery would have departed. 

The unquestionable fact is, of course, 
that before the first of June, or even of 
July, there is never sufficient information 
available to make any forecasts of the 
world’s food supply worth listening to. 
So far as the present crop year is con- 
cerned, the really dependable data at 
hand is quite inconclusive. Winter-sown 
acreages in Europe, so far as they have 
been officially determined, are close to the 
average, and crop conditions are fair. 
The cereal crops harvested recently in the 
southern hemisphere have been about the 
same as those of the preceding year. The 
wheat supply remaining on hand from the 
1922 harvest in the chief surplus-produc- 
ing countries is unquestionably much 
larger than it was a year ago; in Europe 
there is nothing to indicate a greater 
shortage than has existed at any time 
since the termination of the war. 

Regarding the situation in the United 
States, it is worth noting that most of the 
newspapers have compared the govern- 
ment’s April estimate of the winter wheat 
crop with the final figure for 1922, laying 
great emphasis on the decline of fourteen 
million bushels. Even if this comparison 
were fair, the decrease does not amount 
to much, but the corresponding April 
estimate for last year’s winter wheat crop, 
the only figure with which the current re- 
port can be properly compared, was just 
a million bushels larger than the estimate 
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for 1923. There is some reason to be con- 
cerned over the relative lateness of seed- 
ing in the spring wheat states, but fre- 
quently a crop put into the ground three 
or four weeks after the normal time has 
come to maturity in excellent condition. 

It is not inconceivable that there may 
be a world shortage of food after the 
harvests of 1923, just as it is possible 
that a volcano may arise under the Wash- 
ington Monument, but in the light of past 
history neither event is probable enough 
to be worth worrying about. Moreover, 
whereas nobody has any possible interest 
in prophesying the advent of the volcano, 
beyond the laudable desire to get into 
the newspapers, it is regrettably true 
that there are a great many who might 
make a large profit for themselves if only 
they could create a sufficiently strong be- 
lief in an impending food shortage. 

It is during the final months of the 
crop year that guesswork finds its broad- 
est opportunities, and also that profits 
depend most largely on public beliefs as 
to what may happen in the future. 
Doubtless those who spread reports of a 
coming scarcity of food are entirely sin- 
cere, like the man who implicitly believes 
that he will acquire-a fortune after meet- 
ing a dark lady, because the fortune 
teller said so. It is always possible, how- 
ever, that their pessimism as to the future 
derives some of its intensity from the 
fact that they have extensive stocks on 
hand, which they might regretfully be 
constrained to part with at a price some- 
what higher than the one now obtainable. 

Meanwhile, the wise course is to look 
back over the years that have passed; to 
see how the crop killers have repeated 
themselves unfailingly every spring; to 
observe that, although some years have 
been better than others, the world has 
always been fed, and thence to conclude 
that, in spite of European scientists and 
American newspaper writers, it will go 
on being fed throughout the coming crop 
year. Nature has a way of disregarding 
the antics of speculators, and she may 
safely be depended on to see to it that 
her children are not deprived of their 
daily bread. 


NOBODY’S BUSINESS 


The irresponsible flour buyer who car- 
ries his financial assets in his waistcoat 
pocket, whose office is in his hat, and who 
makes his purchases with the mental res- 
ervation that he will pay in full for them 
only if the market advances, has long 
been recognized as one of the major evils 
of the milling industry. Despite innu- 
merable demonstrations of what happens 
to the miller who persists in trading with 
him, he ard his kind continue to flourish, 
and in the sharp competition for business 
resulting from over-capacity he generally 
manages to find plenty of guileless sales 
managers who are willing to encourage 
him. 

Enough publicity, however, has been 
devoted to flour buyers of this type so 
that their activities are no longer as un- 
disguised as they once were, and there 
is a general tendency among them to seek 
some measure of financial support where- 
by the miller will not appear to be alone 
in holding the bag for them while they 
speculate in flour for which they cannot 
possibly afford to pay. In the long run, 
of course, the miller is inevitably the 
loser, as he always is when he does busi- 
ness with irresponsible buyers, but when- 
ever the shoestring trader can do so he 
seeks to put some intermediary of un- 
questioned financial strength between 
himself and the miller, so as to give the 


impression of a business solidity which 
does not actually exist. 

An illustration of this practice is pro- 
vided by a number of recent complaints 
from Philadelphia. It appears from 
these that during recent years it has be- 
come the custom of some of the leading 
public warehouse companies, which are 
also agents for the railroads, to assist 
consignees with very limited capital to 
pay for their purchases by lending them 
very nearly the full amounts of the drafts 
outstanding on their shipments held in 
storage. In some cases it is reported that 
carloads of flour have thus been financed 
for purchasers on the basis of a deposit 
of only fifty cents a barrel. As the car- 
rier is not required to notify the shipper, 
but only the consignee, of the arrival of 
the flour at destination, it follows that 
there may be a considerable period dur- 
ing which the flour is in the warehouse, 
ostensibly on account of the railroad, but 
actually subject to orders from the con- 
signee, who will order it out and pay the 
draft if he can sell at a profit, or will 
sacrifice his fifty cents a barrel and pay 
nothing if the market goes against him. 

This state of things, furnishing a direct 
encouragement to the most irresponsible 
sort of flour buying, is made possible only 
by the triple function of the Philadelphia 
public warehouses as agents of the rail- 
roads, as storage places, and as banks. 
Through the connection between the 
warehouse and the railroad the consignee 
is able to have flour stored for him with- 
out first taking up the draft; so long as 
the warehouse company is willing, for the 
sake of increased volume of business, to 
act as the flour purchaser’s banker on a 
very small margin, almost any one with a 
few dollars to spend can finance a ship- 
ment of flour of considerable size. 

Such a situation, bad enough for the 
miller, is even worse for the many flour 
merchants in Philadelphia who do busi- 
ness on a sound basis, who make their 
purchases with the intention of paying in 
full and promptly for them, no matter 
what may happen to the market value. 
The shoestring buyer never considers pos- 
sible losses, for the good reason that he 
has nothing to lose; if the market ad- 
vances he promptly makes a small profit 
by slightly underselling the very mill 
which is enabling him to do business; if 
it declines he simply repudiates his con- 
tract, secure in the knowledge that the 
miller can gain nothing by a court judg- 
ment against him. 

In times when wheat and flour prices 
fluctuate very little, as at present, losses 
through the activities of shoestring buy- 
ers are relatively small; it is when a sharp 
decline takes place that trouble results. 
Such price movements can seldom be fore- 
seen, and thus the miller who does busi- 
ness with buyers of this type is always 
running a serious risk. Any custom 
which, like the one in Philadelphia, en- 
courages local speculators without capi- 
tal or financial standing to gamble in 
flour at the miller’s expense is a manifest 
danger to the legitimate flour trade. 

Regarding the Philadelphia situation 
one correspondent writes: “We have now 
reached a point where we believe that the 
warehouse companies could be persuaded 
to discontinue the banking feature of 
their business, and if these irresponsible 
buyers were forced to go to the banks to 
borrow money to finance their purchases, 
they would be required to furnish a mar- 
gin of at least twenty per cent, which 
would make it impossible for them to do 
business.” thee 

The difficulty is that what is every- 
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body’s business is nobody’s business, and 
while the evil is obvious, and far-reaching 
in its effects, there seems to be no one 
in a position to deal with the matter 
effectually. The Millers’ National Fcd- 
eration last week decided, rather in defi- 
ance of the evidence, that the situation 
was a local one, with which the Federa- 
tion did not care to interfere; the Phila- 
delphia flour trade, on the other hand, 
feels that most of the trouble is due to 
the willingness of certain millers to trade 
with local buyers of no standing what- 
soever. It has been suggested that an ap- 
peal to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, or the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, might result in breaking up the 
triple alliance of railroad, warehouse and 
bank behind which the irresponsible flour 
buyers of Philadelphia are able to take 
refuge. 

Presumably the evil can be eliminated, 
or at any rate lessened, only by joint 
action from both directions. The repu- 
table flour dealers of Philadelphia, of 
whom there are many, can probably bring 
pressure to bear on the local warehouse 
companies through the banks, with an 
appeal to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission as a measure held in reserve. 
Meanwhile, the real remedy is in the 
hands of the millers themselves. If they 
will be warned by what happened in the 
autumn of 1920, and take careful note of 
the financial standing of their customers, 
in Philadelphia and elsewhere, the shoe- 
string flour buyer will have a very dull 
life, and even the benevolence of a rail- 
road-representing warehouse which is 
willing to handle his flour on a deposit 
of fifty cents a barrel will not be able 
to bring him much business. 


NOT HURT YET 


President John J. Stream, of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, has shown that he 
takes defeat with the cheerfulness of a 
sportsman, and that he is wise enough to 
recognize the good features of a difficult 
situation, in his statement regarding the 
Supreme Court’s decision upholding the 
legality of the grain futures act. In- 
stead of complaining about the iniqui- 
ties of the law, or shrouding his disap- 
pointment in an indignant silence, he has 
come out with a frank declaration that 
the Chicago Board of Trade will do its 
utmost to comply with the requirements 
of the act, and that the business of the 
organization will continue without inter- 
ruption. 

Furthermore, Mr. Stream is shrewd 
enough to point out that now both Con- 
gress and the Supreme Court have defi- 
nitely recognized the necessity of future 
trading in grain. The present law, in 
principle, as Mr. Stream points out, 
“gives the American grain exchanges the 
stamp of approval,” and legalizes all 
those forms of option grain trading which 
are legitimately used for hedging pur- 
poses by sharply distinguishing between 
them and the prohibited transactions. 

This is the only rational way to face 
the situation, and the grain trade as 4 
whole may well profit by Mr. Stream’s 
wise example. The Capper-Tincher law 
may make a great deal of trouble, but it 
will neither destroy the grain business nor 
put an end to future trading. If it works 
needless and unreasonable hardships, it 
can and undoubtedly will be amended. 
Meanwhile, since the Supreme Court has 
upheld its constitutionality, the only thing 
to do is to accept it with a clear recog- 
nition of the fact that in actual operation 
it will probably not be nearly so onerous 
as it appears in advance. 
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With wheat prices all along the line 
advanced approximately 5c uring the 
week, and with the July and September 
options keeping close step with May, the 
strength of the wheat market has been 
reflected in a considerably more active 
inquiry for flour, although the volume of 
actual new business does not appear to 
have materially improved. Flour buyers 
appear to feel that the advance in wheat 
is soundly based on actual prospects for 
the 1993 crop, and that the present flour 
price basis is likely to continue, if, in- 
deed, values do not go still higher. 

So far the strength of wheat has been 
reflected only in an advance of about 10c 
per bbl in flour quotations, owing to the 
eagerness of many mills to secure new 
business, but unless the wheat futures 
unexpectedly weaken, a further gain in 
flour prices is clearly in order. All types 
have been about equally affected, owing 
to the fact that the leading wheat mar- 
kets are conspicuously close together. 
Thus on Tuesday, April 17, May wheat 
closed at approximately $1.26 in Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis and St. Louis, while 
in Winnipeg it was only 214c lower, and 
only 8c lower in Kansas City. The 
spread between May and July now aver- 
ages only about 2c, and September is 
running about 2c below July. 

The course of prices for top patents 
is indicated in the following table, show- 
ing average quotations at four repre- 
sentative markets, two western and two 








eastern: Hard Soft 
Spring winter winter 
Apetl BT s.sces $7.30 $6.65 
April 10 ....... 7.20 6.55 6.55 
7.15 6.55 6.55 
7.10 6.40 6.60 
7.00 6.40 6.40 
7.35 6.60 6.70 
7.15 6.50 6.45 
7.35 6.70 6.40 
7.05 6.35 5.90 
7.00 6.15 5.65 
8.00 6.45 5.90 
8.05 7.05 6.35 
8.35 7.45 6.85 
ay 1 oe 8.70 7.65 7.25 
May 14, 1920*.. 16.20 15.05 13.85 


*Record high point. 

The following table gives an approxi- 
mate average for quotations on first 
clears in eastern and western markets: 





Hard Soft 
Spring winter winter 

Agel Bt. ..<ieen $5.60 $5. $5. 
ASOD: 36: i csctas 5.55 5.25 5.40 
AGUS ES Sxicecca 5.55 5.25 5.40 
Mave © os vexed 5.60 5.20 5.40 
Fob. 1 cvccsises 5.50 5.20 5.20 
TAR. Bivecsvvscs 5.75 5.30 5.30 
Dee. FT occcavece 5.65 5.20 6.15 
Wey. 3 ccviccess 5.55 5.35 5.25 
oe eee 5.25 4.90 4.75 
Sept. 1 5.30 4.70 4.40 
ye eee 5.75 4.90 4.65 
TG BD acciveses 6.05 5.50 5.05 
FURO Dac cuveons 6.20 5.95 5.15 
Mag 1 .ooscsean ° 6.25 5.90 5.40 
June 18, 1920*.. 11.85 11.15 10.80 


*Record high point. 

An approximate average quotation for 
bran of all types in both eastern and 
western markets as reported on April 17 
was $33.85 per ton, which compares with 
the following first-of-the-month quota- 
tions: ' 
April 1 
March 1 





will. 87.76 
May 14, 1920*. 59.80 





OS Bptepinc 2) 24.70 
*Record high point, 
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The following table shows the percent- 
age of output to full capacity reported 
by three important groups of mills: the 
spring wheat mills of the Northwest, the 
hard winter wheat mills of the Kansas- 
Oklahoma district, and the soft winter 
wheat mills of the Ohio valley: 


Hard Soft 
Spring winter winter 
pe ee 46 54 45 
BOTT LF soccccess 48 49 46 
March average .. 56 59 55 
February average. 54 55 64 
January average.. 50 56 48 
December average 57 65 61 
November average 75 76 63 
October average.. 74 78 60 
September av’ge.. 67 79 60 
August average... 62 78 70 
July average .... 49 62 45 
June average .... 40 58 39 
May average .... 41 58 38 
April average ... 40 59 38 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, April 18.) 

PuitapetPH1a.—Flour quiet, but lim- 
its firmly maintained. Millfeed in small 
supply and firm, but quiet. 

Burrato.—Flour prices firm. Demand 
fair. Oil meal advanced sharply today, 
moving to $44 ton, Buffalo. Other feeds 
firm. 

PirrssurcH.—Flour market inactive, 
and demand slow, with prices fluctuating. 
Millfeed improved, with fair demand and 
prices firm. 

Nasuvitte.—Flour higher on strength 
of wheat, with more interest shown by 
buyers, and sales slightly larger. Mill- 
feed in fair demand. 


Toronto.—Spring wheat flours ad- 
vanced 20c bbl, Ontario and east, Satur- 
day night. Top patents now $7.30 bbl, 
less 10c for cash. Millfeed retains Fri- 
day’s advance of $2 ton. Demand for 
latter heavy. 


Mitwavker.—Flour prices have ad- 
vanced 10c bbl. Business limited to pass- 
ing needs. Buyers holding off. Rye flour 
quiet; prices firm but unchanged. Mill- 
feed demand slow, but offers negligible. 
Prices nominally unchanged. 


Boston.—Flour market firmly held, but 
little business reported. Some disposi- 
tion shown by spring wheat millers to cut 
prices in order to make sales. Soft win- 
ter wheat flours held especially firm, with 
no disposition to shade prices. Millfeed 
quiet and fairly steady. 


Kansas Criry.—Flour quotations un- 
changed from those of April 14, despite 
the rise of about lc in cash wheat. Gen- 
eral average of sales and running time 
are somewhat better than in recent weeks, 
but business is far from active. Mill- 
feed prices remain firm. 


New Yorx.—Market extremely unset- 
tled. Quotations largely nominal, as 
market is apparently unadjusted to price 
chan Volume of trading small and 
of routine character, except where buyers 
are willing to pay premiums for well- 
known brands. Export demand slow. 


Cotumsus.—Only an occasional order 
for a single car of flour is reported at 
the beginning of the week, and these or- 
ders are being taken for immediate ship- 
ment. Trade generally not interested in 
buying flour for future requirements at 


present prices. Feed in fair demand; 


prices steady. 


Sr. Lovis.—Flour business very dull. 
No class of trade buying extensively, and 
low flour quotations, in face of strong 
wheat market, are having little effect 
toward bringing buyers into the market. 
Some clears and low grades moving into 
export and southern trade. Millfeed 
quiet and steady. 


Cuicaco.—Flour buying continues of 
fair proportions, with many jobbers an- 
ticipating future requirements. Bakers 
not taking hold very freely. Prices up 
about 10c. Feed stronger, especially bran 
and middlings. Mill operations are light, 
and offerings are limited. Some demand 
for transit feed, but trade in this terri- 
tory generally holding back. 





BLEACHED FLOUR BILL PASSES 

PirrspurcH, Pa., April 17.—(Special 
Telegram)—The bill permitting sale of 
bleached flour in Pennsylvania was passed 
in the lower house by a vote of 148 to 1. 
Having previously been passed by the 
senate, it now goes to the governor for 
his signature. The Pennsylvania Millers’ 
Association backed the bill. 

C. C. Larus. 





FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEMENT 


Estimates by Russell’s Commercial News, 
based on the methods employed by A. 
Russell during his service as statistician for 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill reports 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the United 
States flour production and the flour and 
wheat movement for the period from July 1, 
1922, to March 24, 1923 (000’s omitted): 

1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 

Flour production, bbls— 


March 18-24 ......... 2,310 2,115 2,173 
July 1-March 24...... 100,950 96,800 80,187 
Flour, July 1-March 

24, bbls— 
TRROTE cc ccccsvetecs 11,499 11,990 11,657 
PEED. Leavcectoecses 500 440 1,200 
Wheat, July 1-March 

24, bus— 


Receipts from farms. .639,000 680,000 638,000 


TRMOTOD ccccccccceses 135,180 177,968 223,655 
Imports .........++0+ 14,700 10,628 43,402 
Ground by mills...... 454,000 436,533 360,757 
Wheat stocks, March 

24, bus— 
At terminals ......... 49,591 40,178 26,400 


At country elevators, 


mills and in transit. 63,101 70,288 146,590 





Uruguay—Crops 
Grain crops of Uruguay, as reported by the 


Anuario de Estadistica Agricola, by crop 
years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Flax- 
Wheat Corn Oats Barley’ seed 
1922-23* 3,675 ..... 1,722 eee 591 
1921-22. 9,944 ..... 2,069 42 519 
1920-21. 7,768 4,722 1,986 169 1,056 
1919-20. 5,948 2,784 1,479 100 932 
1918-19. 6,890 6,574 1,288 72 498 
1917-18 13,060 7,526 3,697 108 333 
1916-17. 5,390 6,815 1,926 110 122 
1915-16. 9,867 4,604 2,283 115 391 
1914-15. 3,596 11,382 933 40 588 
1918-14. 6,887 7,142 1,850 165 963 
1912-13. 56,461 6,343 872 88 1,302 
1911-12. 8,757 7,968 1,825 84 879 
1910-11. 5,972 3,643 590 25 660 


ACRES (000’S OMITTED) 


lax- 

Wheat Corn Oats Barley seed 
1922-23.. 493 bee 71 2 44 
1921-22.. 812 ie 107 3 61 
1920-21.. 700 494 76 11 81 
1919-20.. 680 5 81 6 83 
1918-19.. 840 496 85 5 51 
1917-18.. 976 590 165 6 36 
1916-17.. 780 627 142 13 36 
1915-16.. 950 697 105 10 44 
1914-15.. 788 787 82 5 101 
1918-14.. 911 692 97 14 128 
1912-18.. 816 629 50 3 141 
1911-12.. 799 591 86 6 143 
1910-11.. 637 488 29 2 95 


*Preliminary commercial estimate. 
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The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

Apr. 15 Apr. 16 

Apr. 14 Apr.7 1922 1921 
Minneapolis ...346,735 304,195 230,110 258,160 
Be. POU. vscccce 13,240 12,745 8,180 16,100 
Duluth-Superior 14,105 15,885 10,950 17,725 








Milwaukee ..... 4,500: 1,700 ..... 2, 
Totals ....... 378,580 334,525 249,240 292,995 
Outside mills*..149,535 ...... tt eee 
Ag’gate sprg.528,115 ...... ots Peo 
St. Louis ...... 28,600 30,600 20,000 19,400 
St. Louist ..... 39,800 37,400 34,500 32,600 
TTERTO cc ccccce 95,880 36,350 78,150 119,150 
Rochester ..... 6,300 9,800 7,250 7,100 
Chicago ....... 19,000 21,000 21,000 17,500 
Kansas City.... 90,490 76,400 77,400 69,700 
Kansas Cityt...262,880 250,560 266,120 214,825 
GEOR wccccece 16,635 14,240 17,320 12,555 
CEG 060060080 aeaee. 69006 30,195 19,220 
WSIOGO.§ cccvvecce 22,300 23,500 16,800 17.500 
Toledof ....... 53,910 72,450 45,745 53,945 
Indianapolis ... 9,535 9,830 8,230 7,810 
Nashville** .... 94,625 110,285 90,110 74,215 
Portland, Oreg. 32,685 28,395 19,100 21,455 
Seattle ........ 17,155 17,010 17,780 7,590 
Tacoma ....... 21,805 12,980 21,300 26,300 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 


Apr. 15 Apr. 16 





Apr. 14 Apr. 7 1922 1921 

Minneapolis ...... 43 42 47 
Ps WE covscccece 56 49 35 64 
Duluth-Superior .. 38 42 30 48 
Outside mills* .... 48 47 39 45 
Average spring... 46 48 36 48 
Milwaukee ........ 28 11 os 9 
es ED cescc cece 57 61 40 38 
St. Louist ........ 52 49 45 42 
| Pee 56 57 47 71 
Rochester ........ 34 53 39 38 
CHICASO .icccccees 48 52 53 58 
Kansas City....... 68 57 68 61 
Kansas Cityt...... 50 48 55 49 
Omaha 7 61 91 52 
Salina .. 66 42 
Toledo 49 35 36 
TOlOGOG 2. ccccecden 45 46 37 34 
Indianapolis ...... 42 43 36 34 
Nashville** ....... 47 54 46 43 
Portland, Oregon... 57 48 33 44 
ere 32 32 34 14 
ree 38 23 37 46 
Detalles vccccscces 48 46 45 44 


*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City, but inclusive of 
mills at Wichita, Salina, Omaha and St. 
Joseph. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 


1922 Breadstuffs Imports 
Imports of wheat flour, wheat and other 
breadstuffs into the United States during the 
10 months from Jan. 1 to Nov. 30, 1922, as 
compared with those of the corresponding 
period in 1921, as officially reported: 





1922 1921 
Wheat flour, bbis....... 643,165 908,115 
Wheat, bus .......... + 20,062,191 21,233,777 
Corm, BUR cccccccsccces 09,8 158,015 
Cate, BUS occcccccccces 1,287,628 3,345,634 
Macaroni, vermicelli, 
OCC, IDB .ccccccceee ++ 2,621,414 1,328,897 





Rice, Ibs .......0.% --++ 58,507,946 75,993,332 
Biscuits, cakes, etc., lbs 425,563 286,150 
Flaxseed, bus ......... 13,298,314 10,827,117 


NOTE.—Owing to delays incident to the 
operation of the new tariff law, the import 
figures for 1922 to the end of November were 
not issued until the latter part of March. 





The 1922 wheat crop of Ireland is some- 
what smaller than that of 1921, amount- 
ing to 1,416,000 bus, compared with 1,- 
448,000 last year. 








Flour and millfeed quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, April 17. 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


jutes; millfeed per ton, packed in‘100-lb sacks. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


FLOUR— 
Spring first patent ............. ccccevesece 
Spring standard =. 560s eis weees ose ares 
Spring first clear ............. teapes ae 
Hard winter short Patent..... Reveapseneetne 


Hard winter straight .. 
Hard winter first clear ..................... 


Soft winter short patent ... 
Soft winter straight RM Saat cp ateire aaah 
Soft winter first clear OP6ks ached uededvesxese'e 


Rye flour, white BewViwdidwereresevoises 
Rye flour, standard sae (ies 
FEED— 


Spring bran ....... 
Hard winter bran .............. 
Soft winter bran .,... Rv esdaatsicoe es » 


Standard middlings (brown shorts) 
Flour middli gray se 
Red dog ings ( shorts 


COOPERS eee Hee Heer seeetsetesere 


ee ee ee eee ewes 


) Peewee eee eene 


Family patent 
Seattle .........$7.4 A ‘ 
on $7.40@7 ro (49's) 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City 8 t. Louis New York Baltimore Philade iphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
$6.40@ 7.10 $7.00@ 7.70 $.....@..... $6.50@ 7.00 $7.10@ 7.60 > ove OME s ss00 $7.40@ 17.75 $7.95@ 8.25 $7.20@ 7.50 $7.50@ 7.75 
6.00@ 6.80 6.85@ 7.10 Tee Pere 6.25@ 6.50 6.60@ 7.00 oo oO ae 6.90@ 7.15 7.85@ 8.00 6.90@ 7.20 ovees We cece 
4.90@ 5.60 4.75@ 5.40 Sevee DP cscce 4.50@ 5.00 5.50@ 6.25 occ @ eee 6.90@ 6.50 5.90@ 6.50 coven Ps cose Tes ere 
6.00@ 6.60 oes Mis 6.45@ 6.70 6.00@ 6.30 6.50@ 7.00 7 6.65@ 7.10 6.60@ 7.65 7.00@ 7.40 6.50@ 6.75 
5.25@ 5.50 00 'e Doee 5.55@ 5.90 5.25@ 5.50 6.00@ 6.50 caw Gecs 6.40@ 6.65 Tre) Peery 6.65@ 7.00 cceee OP cccce 
4.75@ 6.00 re) Fev 4.55@ 4.90 4.40@ 4.75 5.25@ 5.50 --@.. cose eG 0 0800 ere) Ferre ere ores +++@..... 
6.30@ 6.60 rr. APA --@. 6.20@ 6.40 yore Sere re ee Pare) 6.85@ 7.85 6.60@ 6.90 8.20@ 8.50 
6.75@ 6.10 Pere — - 5 .60@ 5.90 5.75@ 6.25. ..... O00 *5.90@ 6.50 6.75@ 7.25 6.40@ 6.70 6.90@ 7.15 
4.75@ 5.20 A < ows se 4.50@ 4.80 rye Pere a Fr a 00enee ochey 6.30@ 6.70 oaben ts ta20 5.50@ 5.75 
4.50@ 4.85 4.80@ 4.90 ~~ Se er 4.90@ 5.25 oe 5.26@ 5.60 6.10@ 5.35 ---@ "1 = 

4.20@ 4.60 3.65@ 3.75 Lenesst, - 540ee @ cove vena Po enee Pre ere. Eee PP Pry ---@ ere, ee 

30.00@30.50 s.+-@27.00 esti dl sexe Terr. oft oe @ ine + ee 36.50@ 37.00  36.75@37.00  34.00@36.00 -@... 

30.00 @30.50 seeee@.....  28.00@28.50 30.25@30.50 -@.. oe oe Pe Pre ere Oe ee ae ee 
30.00 @30.50 + 646 0S 6360 6960.0 o bies 30 .50@31.00 Yee - 2 38.00@ 38.50 37.75@38.00 .....@..... 33.00 @35.00 
30.00@30.50 «se++@27.00 | 30.00@30.50 ob ea ee:s sno er. “ = 36.50@ 37.00  387.00@37.50 34.00@35.00  35.00@37.00 
31.50 @33.50 30.50@31.00. 32.560@33.00 33 .50@34.50 : ~— 37.50@ 38.00 39.00@39.50 37.00@38.00  .....@..... 
34.50 @36.50 + oes @38.00 A Pan bb on tc vee aes es icce Sean ws 0600 41.00@ 42.00 +ee+»@40.50 39.00@40.00 .....@..... 

Straight Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota sta ndard patent Montana standard patent 
$5.60@6.00 (49's) $5.80@6.10 (4 9’s) $6.50@7.00 $7.30 @7.80 $6.60@7.00 
coco @ccce i Fe 6.75 @7.10 8.10 @8.50 7.10@7.85 


“Includes near-by straights, tNashville prices basis f.0.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed. 
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FUTURES ACT HELD VALID 


United States Supreme Court Declares Capper 
Law Regulating Grain Exchanges 
Is Constitutional 


The grain futures trading act passed 
by the last session of Congress has been 
declared constitutional by the United 
States Supreme Court, the tribunal divid- 
ing seven to two in its decision. 

Attorneys for the Chicago Board of 
Trade, which acted on behalf of other 
grain exchanges in bringing the test suit, 
relied on recent decisions of the Supreme 
Court, particularly in the stock yard and 
packers and the original grain futures 
trading act cases, as establishing prece- 
dents for holding the present law invalid. 
Chief Justice Taft, who delivered the 
majority opinion, to which Justices Mc- 
Reynolds and Sutherland announced dis- 
sent without delivering a minority opin- 
ion, stated that the decisions referred to 
established, in the judgment of the court, 
clear grounds for holding the new law 
valid, 

Under the showing made by the evi- 
dence and argument presented in the case, 
he said, the court would not question the 
accuracy of the decision of Congress that 
transactions on grain exchanges were 
susceptible of being made a restraint on 
interstate commerce. 

Grain moving to market through grain 
exchanges becomes as much a part of in- 
terstate commerce, the chief justice de- 
clared, as cattle, hogs and sheep passing 
through the stockyards and _ packing 
houses. The court had decided that the 
latter did constitute interstate commerce, 
he said, and found no difficulty in reach- 
ing the conclusion that the government 
could as effectively and as legally regu- 
late the movement of grain. 

So impressed with the public interest 
are transactions in grain, he added, that 
exchanges on which they are made neces- 
sarily become legitimate subjects for fed- 
eral supervision, including even their 
membership. It was properly within the 
functions of Congress, the court held, 
not only to impose supervision over the 
transactions, but to define who should be 
permitted to engage in interstate com- 
merce. 

Jochems & Luchsinger, millers’ agents, 
Amsterdam, Holland, have informed The 
Northwestern Miller by cablegram that, 
from April 16, all of the firm’s station- 
ery and advertising will contain the 
phrase “Bread Is the Best and Cheapest 
Food,” printed in English, Dutch, French 
and German. 








Statement by President of Chicago Board 

Cuicaco, Itt, April 17.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—John J. Stream, president of 
the Chicago Board of Trade, in a state- 
ment yesterday on the Supreme Court’s 
decision upholding the grain futures act, 
said: “American grain exchanges have 
now been given the stamp of approval. 
We feel that this action will tend to en- 
courage the grain trade into great use 
of the future trading system for hedg- 
ing and for commercial price insurance 
purposes.” 

As the law is interpreted, the futures 
market will not be interrupted in any 
way during the formalities incident to 
the application of grain exchanges for 
designation as contract markets. The 
law specifically preserves the futures 
market, grain trade leaders pointed out, 
and gives it official recognition as a 
necessary factor in the economic market- 
ing of foodstuffs. 

Mr. Stream made it clear that the 
Board of Trade would co-operate to the 
fullest extent in the enforcement of the 
new law. 

“Every provision of the act,” he said, 
“will be strictly conformed to by the 
members of our association. Should the 
law fail to accomplish the purposes for 
which it is intended, it will be through 
its own deficiencies and not as a result 
of any hindrance on the part of the 
grain exchanges.” 

It will be impossible, according to Mr. 
Stream and other grain leaders, to de- 
termine what effect some of the provi- 
sions of the law will have upon the or- 
derly marketing of food commodities, 
and the future alone holds the answer. 

For several years the question of ad- 
mitting farmers’ co-operative organiza- 
tions to membership in the Board of 
Trade has been under consideration 
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through voluntary action of the ex- 
change. Leaders of the. co-operative 
groups had held conferences with officers 
and directors of the board for the pur- 
pose of ironing out the remaining differ- 
ences that existed. After a recent con- 
ference it was announced that splendid 
progress had been made. Another con- 
ference was to have been held last eve- 
ning, but it was canceled after announce- 
ment of the court’s decision. 

“Under the new law,” Mr. Stream 
stated, “the Grain Exchange meets all 
the demands made upon it by leaders of 
the various agrarian co-operative groups. 
Our association will do its utmost to 
maintain the high standard of marketing 
efficiency which has for years been an 
outstanding chapter in America’s com- 
mercial history. Maintenance of that 
standard will be possible only through 
the constructive help and co-operation of 
farmers and their representatives, and a 
lessening of political agitation intended 
only for self-aggrandizement and agita- 
tion that in the last few years has 
wrought havoc with many great indus- 
tries and threatened to undermine the 
nation’s economic structure.” 


S. O. Werner. 


BUILDING A MODEL MILL 


United States Government to Have Experi- 
mental Flour and Feed Plant at 
Morristown, Tenn. 


NasHvILLeE, Tenn.—A flour and feed 
mill is being erected at Morristown, 
Tenn., which will be used by the United 
States government as a model. 

John F. Sullenbarger, of Morristown, 
has charge of the construction, represent- 
ing the Wilkinson-Rogers Co., of Wash- 
ington. The building will be five stories 
in height, and will be of fireproof con- 
struction. 

The agricultural department will use 
the plant for experiments in production 
of flour and feed. It will also be con- 
venient for co-operation with the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, located at Knox- 
ville. 








Joun LeErrrr. 





FOREIGN FIRMS IN HAVANA 

New York, N. Y.—An organization 
has been recently formed in Havana, 
called the “Association of Representa- 
tives of Foreign Firms,” the aim of 
which is to bring together responsible 
brokers with a view to protecting their 
own interests and the interests of the 
houses they represent. 

The association asks American manu- 
facturers having agents in Cuba to ad- 
dress it at 11 Amargura Street, Ha- 
vana, giving the name of their agent or 
representative in Cuba. This is to be 
done so that undesirable parties may 
not get into the association, claiming to 
be agents of foreign houses when they 
are not. 

The new organization is starting off 
actively with indications for its success, 
and it will doubtless be instrumental in 
bettering representation in Cuban mar- 
kets. 

W. QuacKENBUSH. 





CONTROVERTS PRICE STATEMENT 

OxtaHoma City, Oxia.—Taking ex- 
ception to a statement appearin an 
organ of the Oklahoma Wheat Growers’ 
Association to the effect that growers 
of Oklahoma had received an average 
price of 85c bu for No. 1 wheat this 
season, A. R. Hacker, general manager 
of the Enid (Okla.) Milling Co., pre- 
pared a statement in which he asserted 
that reports from 65 buying stations in 
western Oklahoma showed that No. 3 
wheat had brought an average price of 
92.1c and had it graded No. 1 it would 
have averaged 98.1c. 

Stations covered in the Hacker inves- 
tigation were 21 operated by the Enid 
Milling Co., 16 by the Choctaw Grain 
Co., nine by W. B. Johnson, 17 by W. M. 
Randels, and two by C. W. Goltry. 
These stations, between June 26, 1922, 
and March 1, 1923, purchased 2,342,965 
bus wheat, for which was paid $2,157,- 
695.53, or an average, of 92.1c per bu. 

Fritz Straughn, of Oklahoma City, 
manager of the Choctaw Grain Co., plans 
to publish the Enid Milling Co.’s state- 
ment on placards and post them on all 
the Oklahoma elevators of his company. 
Others assisting in the compilation ex- 


pect to distribute the statement over 
the grain belt. 

John Manley, secretary of the Okla- 
homa Wheat Growers’ Association, said 
that he would refer to Department of 
Agriculture statistics in an effort to 
ascertain if the association’s figures were 
correct. 

Mr. Manley says that the association 
has about 1,000,000 bus wheat on hand. 
He added that recent growers in the 
pool were paid l5c bu, or a total of 
about $500,000, making the total pay- 
ment 85c on the basis of No. 1 wheat. 
A $800,000 payment was made: in De- 
cember. The total amount paid is said 
to be $2,500,000, and the total of wheat 
handled over 3,250,000 bus. 


INSURANCE MAN RETIRES 


William H. Clark Leaves Presidency of Ohio 
Millers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Co.— 
Succeeded by J. C. Adderly 


William H. Clark, president of the 
Ohio Millers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Co., 
has resigned and has been succeeded by 
J.C. Adderly. Mr. Clark has served the 
company in various official capacities for 
more than 37 years, during which period 
it has progressed from a very small be- 
ginning to its present position among the 
most substantial mutual companies in 
the United States. 

In a letter to policy holders Mr. Clark 
refers to the fact that conditions in fire 
insurance underwriting at present re- 
quire the most vigorous and sustained ac- 
tion, and that the period of depression 
has brought problems heretofore un- 
known. “Some time ago,” he says, “I 
reached the conclusion that the condition 
of my health demanded that I be relieved 
of the heavy duties of my office at an 
early date. 

“A careful canvass has been made in 
order to find a successor worthy of the 
position of trust which the presidency 
and general management of this company 
imposes. I take pleasure in announcing 
that the board of directors, at its meet- 
ing on April 10, accepted my resignation 
as president of the company at my urgent 
request, and by unanimous vote elected 
J. C. Adderly, as my successor. 

“Mr. Adderly is well known to the mill- 
ing and grain trade of the United States. 
He probably needs no further introduc- 
tion at my hands. The writer will con- 
tinue as vice president and treasurer of 
the company, which latter position I have 
also held for many years. The active 
management and underwriting policy will 
be in the hands of the new president.” 

Mr. Adderly has had the advantage of 
a practical milling experience, which cov- 
ers both the operative and management 
end of the business. For many years he 
served as an inspector for the flour mill 
mutuals. Following this work he was 
employed by the mill mutuals in the ca- 
pacity of adjuster. 

Mr. Adderly became interested in the 
subject of employers’ liability and work- 
men’s compensation insurance, and in 
1911 he organized what is now known as 
the Integrity Mutual Casualty Co., the 
first mutual company formed for the pur- 
pose of writing casualty insurance upon 
the mutual plan throughout the United 
States. 

In a statement to policy holders Mr. 
Adderly says that “the most careful, con- 
servative underwriting policy will be fol- 
lowed, to the end that the fire loss ratio 
may be kept at a minimum and protec- 
tion be provided at the lowest cost con- 
sistent with sound indemnity.” 











GROWTH IN BUSINESS 

A fact little realized by the public is 
the enormous increase within recent years 
in the number of business concerns. It 
has been estimated that this gain during 
the last decade has been fully 27 per 
cent, and that nearly three fourths of 
this increase has been achieved with- 
in the last three or four years. There 
are altogether 420,000 more business con- 
cerns or firms in the United States than 
there were at this date in 1913. This 
expansion has been brought about large- 
ly by reason of the large profits which 
have been earned since before the World 
War began. There have been almost 
ruinous losses also, but the gains have 
exceeded the losses. 

W. J. Bows. 








April 18, 1923 
GRAIN AGENCIES MERGE 


Three Farers’ Co-operative Selling Organiza- 
tions in the Northwest Amalgamate— 
Marketing Plans Made 


At a recent conference in Fargo, N. D., 
an agreement was reached to amalgamate 
the three farmers’ co-operative grain 
selling agencies in the Northwest, viz., the 
American Wheat Growers, Inc., the Unit 
ed States Grain Growers’ Sales Agency, 
Minneapolis, and the Equity Co-operativ« 
Exchange. 

J. F. Reed, president of the Minnesoja 
Farm Bureau Federation, issued the cal 
for the conference, at which were present 
representatives of the three organizatiois 
named, as well as the North Dakota, 
South Dakota and Montana farm bu- 
reaus. The representatives of the diff--r- 
ent farm bureaus present pledged the 
active support of their organizations to 
the co-operative grain marketing move- 
ment. 

Provision was made for the appoii!- 
ment of a marketing control board of 
seven members, each organization to <c- 
lect two, and these six men to choose {!\c 
seventh by a majority vote. This boa:d 
will have general supervision of the s:\c 
of grain, publicity, and other correlated 
activities. A temporary board of seven 
members was formed to serve until thc 
agreement is ratified by the boards of 
directors of the three organizations, at 
which time each organization will scicct 
permanent representatives for this bord. 





It was the consensus of opinion of 
those at the conference that the 100 per 
cent compulsory pool was the most jro- 


gressive and effective method of markct- 
ing grain. With this in view, it was de- 
cided that only this type of contract 
should be submitted to growers, but that, 
for the time being, it be confined only 
to wheat, which will be handled by the 
American Wheat Growers, Inc., as in the 
ast. 

The United States Grain Growers’ Sales 
Agency will handle all shipments of grain 
to Minneapolis, except pooled wheat, 
which will be handled by the American 
Wheat Growers, Inc. The Equity Fx- 
change will handle all shipments of grain 
to Duluth, excepting pooled wheat, which 
will be handled by the American W heat 
Growers, Inc. 

It was also agreed that the offices of 
the three organizations be consolidated, 
so far as practicable, in order to reduce 
the cost of operation. 





IMPORT REGULATION OPPOSED 

Monrtreat, Que.—The latest proposal 
of the British Agricultural Tribunal to 
permit free importation of flour subject 
to 25 per cent of wheat offals accon- 
panying every 75 per cent of flour, is 
received by millers here with as little 
pleasure as the first proposal to impose 
a heavy tax on flour. 

Fred C. Cornell, of the Canadian Na- 
tional Millers’ Association, says: “\Ve 
cannot do it at the present price of 
offals, because of ocean freight raics, 
and although the new proposals sccm 
harmless, they amount, virtually, tv a 
prohibitory tariff on Canadian flour and, 
if olepted, they will simply force us out 
of the trade.” 

The Canadian National Millers’ Asso- 
ciation is communicating with interests in 
the United Kingdom with a view to hv- 
ing this disaster averted. 

: A. E, Perks. 





DEATH OF WILLIAM F. McNALLY 

William F. McNally, a prominent law- 
yer of New Richmond, Wis., and vice 
president of the New Richmond Roller 
Mills Co. died April 13. The funer®! 
services were held April 16. Mr. Mc- 
Nally was 63 years of age, and is su: 
vived by his widow and five children. |) 
addition to his numerous other busines: 
connections, Mr. McNally was vice pres! 
dent of the Minnesota Tribune Co., pul 
lisher of the Minneapolis Tribune. 





BUFFALO EXCHANGE ELECTION 

Burrato, N. Y., April 16.—(Specia: 
Telegram)—At the annual meeting 0! 
the Buffalo Corn Exchange, on April 16, 
the following officers were elected: presi- 
dent, E. M. Husted; vice president, W. 
J. Heinold; treasurer, W. E. Townsend. 
Three new directors, James MckKillen, 
W. E. Townsend and H. W. Hudson, 
were seated. P. D. Faunesrock. 
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April 18, 1923 
EXPLOSION REGULATIONS 


qentative Rules for Prevention of Dust 
Disasters in Mills Approved by Fire 
Protection Committee 


The dust explosion hazards committee 
of the National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion, of which David J. Price, of the 
United States Bureau of Chemistry, is 
chairman, has approved the proposed 
regulations for the prevention of dust 
explosions in flour and feed mills as pre- 
pared by a special subcommittee. Eugene 
Arms, manager of the Mutual Fire Pre- 
vention Bureau, is chairman of the spe- 
cial subcommittee that prepared these 
regulations for flour and feed mills. 

The regulations submitted by the main 
committee on dust explosion hazards are 
still in tentative form, and have not as 
yet been considered by the National Fire 
Protection Association. They will be 
brought before the association at the 
annual meeting in Chicago, May 8-10, at 
which time they will be sub ject to amend- 
ment before adoption. proposed 
reculations follow: 

MILL BUILDINGS 

The daylight type of mill building— 
that is, a large window area—is recom- 
mended. : 

lire resistive construction or mill con- 
struction is recommended. 

Cleaning department should be cut off 
from other departments by standard fire 


W dl. 





ELEVATOR AND STORAGE BINS 

All storage bins shall be covered, the 
side walls extending solidly to the roof 
of the bins, there being no connection 


. between bins. 


‘Tunnels and basements shall extend as 
much above natural ground level, and 
shall be as large and roomy, as is prac- 
ticable. All tunnels and basements shall 
be dry, and shall have all the natural 
light possible to obtain, either by means 
of windows, areaways or sidewalk glass. 

Basements of all buildings shall be of 
such construction as to permit the free 
circulation of air to all parts, and shall 
he vented by air shafts exhausting above 
the roof, or by other approved method. 


MILL, ELEVATOR AND STORAGE BINS 


Construction should be such that all 
interior walls, including bin walls, shall 
be smooth and free from pockets or 
ledges that will permit the accumulation 
of dust. In special cases, where it is 
not practicable to entirely eliminate 
ledges, then such ledges should be fin- 
ished with smooth surface and be made 
as steep as possible. All pipes, conduits, 
ete, that of necessity are exposed, 
should be fastened to walls or ceilings in 
such a manner as to present a minimum 
surface for the collection of dust. 

Roofs and side walls of belt conveyor 
galleries and the side walls of all cupolas 
above bins should be constructed of light 
material offering little or no resistance 
to explosive energy. 

Note: The term “light material” con- 
templates corrugated galvanized iron, 
corrugated zinc, corrugated asbestos, 
brick tile or gunite, and for cupola con- 
struction is intended to apply only to 
curtain or panel walls between columns. 
Concrete may also be used similarly, 
provided the window area is greater than. 
40 per cent of the free wall area. 


CONTROL OF SUSPENDED DUST 


_ All elevator legs, spouting, roll hous- 
ings, screw conveyors and stock hoppers 
and bins shall be dust-tight. 

All roll housings, elevator heads and 
elevator boots on large stands of eleva- 
tors shall be vented by mechanical ex- 
haust.to dust collectors. 

Dust collectors shall be of the metal 
cyclone type, and each shall be vented 
directly out of doors or to a secondary 
system of similar collectors which are 
vented to outside air. 

Wind tru shall be of metal. 

Belt conveyors shall be provided with 
hooded air suctions at either or both 
— practical. 

grain bins (except tempering bins 
= - = s the atid ale with 2 

-inch or lar metal pi roperly 
hooded to septeall the sear of ex- 
cessive moisture. 


REMOVAL OF STATIC DUST 


All surfaces on which dust tends to 
settle shall be cleaned off sufficientiy 
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often to prevent the accumulation of a 
coating of dust. 

For removal of dust from motors, 
drier coils and other intricate surfaces, 
mills should be equipped with a com- 
pressed air system, operating at from 
80 to 100 lbs pressure. Either a fixed 
compressor with suitable piping and 
hose or a portable compressor set may be 
used. When the latter is used it shall be 
provided with a tank of sufficient capac- 
ity to maintain pressure for a consider- 
able length of time, making it unneces- 
sary to bring the tank to pressure while 
in the mill. 

The use of vacuum sweeping systems 
is recommended for the removal of static 
dust in grain storage and elsewhere when 
practical. 


PREVENTION OF IGNITION 


Open flames shall not be permitted. 

Open flame heaters or electric heaters 
shall not be used except in such loca- 
tions as a laboratory, where not exposed 
to dust. 

Smoking and the carrying of matches 
shall not A permitted. 

Electrical equipment shall be installed 
according to the regulations of the na- 
tional electric code for electrical devices 
in dusty locations. 

Static electricity shall be removed from 
such machines as accumulate a charge by 
permanent ground wires and from belts 
by grounded metal comb or other equally 
efficient systems. 

Fans and blowers shall be so con- 
structed that fan blades cannot come in 
contact with fan housing. Bearings shall 
set well away from fan housing to pre- 
vent the forcing of grease to the inside 
of the fan housing or air chamber. (See 
blower system regulations of the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association.) 

Ball or roller bearings should be used 
wherever practical; otherwise, rings, 
chain or collar oiler bearings should be 
used. 

Pneumatic or magnetic separators 
(preferably pneumatic) shall be placed 
ahead of each grinding or pulverizing 
machine of the roller, attrition or beater 
type (except those grinders which fur- 
ther reduce the ground stock in the same 
system and those machines grinding 
bulky stock on which separators can- 
not be operated). In addition to the 
above, such separators. shall be placed 
ahead of scourers where used. 

Stock from an attrition mill or beater 
type of grinder shall be lifted by air 
through a metal wind trunk to a cyclone 
dust collector properly vented, or shall 
be discharged into a metal screw con- 
veyor. The flights on the conveyor shall 
terminate 18 inches or further from the 
discharge and in such a way as to form 
a solid mass of stock at that point. The 
cover of conveyor at the discharge end 
shall be held in place by springs to give 
relief if the ont receiving stock from 
the conveyor should choke. 


RIVER PORT AT VIENNA 

Lonvon, Enc.—The increasing use of 
the River Danube by the central Euro- 
pean and Balkan states for the transport 
of goods has led to the demand for the 
construction of a river port, and it has 
been decided to develop the facilities al- 
ready existing at Vienna. A _ large 
amount of English capital is being em- 
ployed in the scheme. The old quay has 
already been rebuilt and a new one add- 
ed. The port when completed will be 
able to handle several million tons of 
goods per year, and a very extensive 
trade is anticipated, as large ships can 
navigate the river. 

The Danube Steam Navigation Co. has 
opened a large loading center, with a 
coaling station, and is making every con- 
cession possible to foreign firms who 
want to build. Some of the leading 
English and American oil firms are erect- 
ing storage plants at the port, and it is 
believed that within a very short time 
Vienna will become one of the largest 
river ports in central Europe. 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 








CONTRACT FOR B. & 0. ELEVATOR 

Bautimore, Mp.—The M. A. Long Con- 
struction Co., this city, has been awarded 
the contract by the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad to build its new grain elevator 
at Locust Point, replacing the two old 
structures burned last July, at $3,000,000. 
The initial capacity of the new elevator 
will be 3,800,000 bus, including tanks and 





workhouse bins, while provision has been 
made by the railroad ultimately to in- 
crease this to 9,800,000 bus, making it the 
largest export elevator in the world. Oth- 
er bidders for the contract were the Bar- 
nett & Record Co., Minneapolis, McDon- 
ald Engineering Co., Folwell, Ahlskog & 
Co. and James Stewart & Co., Chicago. 
The plans and specifications for the ele- 
vator were prepared by the John S. Met- 
calf Co., Chicago. 
Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





VIEWS OF A DANISH MILLER 


W. T. Coe, Former Manager of the Clarx 
Mill, Receives an Interesting Letter 
from D. P. V. Kjer 


In the opinion of D. P. V. Kjer, a 
miller of Holbaek, Denmark, the high 
duty imposed by the United States on 
wheat and flour is a very bad thing and 
hinders the export of grain and flour 
from this country. Canada, he says, is 
the best place in the world at present 
for flour milling. 

Mr. Kjer’s views on various economical 
problems of interest both to the United 
States and Denmark are outlined in a 
letter received by W. T. Coe, former man- 
ager of the Clarx mill, Minneapolis. Their 
acquaintance began in 1918, when Mr. 
Kjer visited this city and was the guest 
of Mr. Coe. 

“The Canadians,” reads Mr. Kjer’s let- 
ter, “have the world’s best wheat, and 
they are able to do an immense export 
business. In fact, nearly everything that 
comes here in the way of wheat and flour 
is Canadian; only a few parcels are from 
the United States.” 

Concerning the present status of the 
Danish milling industry, Mr. Kjer finds 
it very bad. There is heavy competition 
between Danish, Swedish and Canadian 
mills, and this results in precarious busi- 
ness for the home industry. 

The general economical situation in 
Denmark is described as discouraging. 
There is poverty, unemployment and high 
prices, Mr. Kjer says, the latter predica- 
ment due to the high Danish exchange. 
“Figured in dollars,” he admits, “prices 
are perhaps lower here than elsewhere, 
but we think them high. We pay a little 
more than 7c for a 1-lb loaf of bread, 40c 
per lb for pork, and 46c per lb for but- 
ter. Common labor is getting 25e per 
hour, millwrights are paid up to 30c, and 
motor car drivers 30c. Our head miller 
is paid $68 per month. These figures are 
small compared with yours, but there is 
an eight-hour day and double pay for 
overtime. 

“I am quite sure you would eat much 
more rye bread in the United States if 
your bakers would make it the right way. 
Tell the Ward Baking Co., or any other 
big baking concern, that it should send 
one of its best men to our country to 
learn how to make the right kind of rye 
bread, and I am quite sure it will prove 
a profitable move. We have a light rye 
bread and a dark rye bread, and both 
taste good. As rye bread keeps very well 
and cannot be baked successfully by the 
housewife, it is just the thing for a big 
baking company. It is best eaten in the 
form of sandwiches. 

“The t question here at sages is: 
how will wheat prices go in the coming 
months? Many people think they will go 
higher, others lower. I expect a decline 
on account of the big surplus. Russia is 
now offering us rye. We have already 
received several cargoes of Russian sun- 
flower cakes for feeding, and by the time 
you get this letter we should have the 
first steamer cargo of Russian rye.” 








DEATH OF HARRY BUCKLEY 


Totepo, Onto, April 17.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—Harry Buckley, of Buckley 
Bros., milling engineers, Louisville, Ky., 
died at his home April 12 at the age of 
46 years. He was well known among 
millers of the United States, and was al- 
ways ee active at conventions 
of operative millers and in promoting 
their welfare. He is survived’ by his’ 
brother and partner, Ray Buckley, his 
wife, mother and one sister. 


W. H. Wiceern. 





In the first 10 months of 1922, Rou- 
mania exported 10,000,000 bus corn, com- 
pared to 27,000,000 for the same period 
in 1921, 
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INDIA’S JUTE PROSPECTS 


American Manufacturer Details Available 
Information Concerning the New Crop 
and Its Effect Upon the Market 


The M. M. Bosworth Co., Memphis, 
Tenn., manufacturers of burlap and bur- 
lap products, states in a letter to the 
trade under date of April, 1923: 

In view of the recent short crop of 
jute, the future burlap prices depend al- 
most entirely upon the new crop, now 
being sowed. The jute planting season 
commences, as a rule, late in February 
and sowing continues usually well into 
May—all depending on conditions. This 
year plowing commenced a bit early, be- 
fore the middle of February. 

The government forecast has of late 
years been given out in July, so we have 
some months yet to go before anything 
like actual figures are available. Natu- 
rally, at present prices, a large crop will 
be urged, but a shortage in actual stocks 
and a very small carry-over will have to 
be overcome. 

As in the case of our cotton crop, 
August is the most critical month in the 
crop growing and harvesting season; con- 
ditions during that month may make or 
mar a crop. The harvesting season of 
jute commences in a small way during 
July, and increases gradually until ar- 
rivals reach their maximum at various 
marketing points during October and De- 
cember. 

The past season yielded a crop of jute 
about 2,000,000 400-lb bales short of the 
average for the past eight or nine years, 
the smallest crop being in 1921-22 and the 
largest in 1914-15. The small crop of 
1921-22 was practically all consumed; 
probably not over 500,000 bales were car- 
ried over, which, with the 1922-23 crop of 
slightly over 5,000,000 bales, gives only 
5,500,000, or certainly not over 6,000,000, 
bales to meet the. next harvest. 

It is difficult to obtain an accurate esti- 
mate of consumption, under existing un- 
settled conditions, but the world’s re- 
quirements, even in present circumstan- 
ces, would seem to be not less than 7,000,- 
000 bales, for during the season of 1921- 
22 exports from Calcutta and Calcutta 
mills’ purchases are reported to have been 
7,300,000 bales, against 7,750,000 in the 
season of 1920-21. 

The price of 40-inch 8-oz burlap is to- 
day about $6, c.if., per 100 yards for 
April-June shipment out of Calcutta, 
compared with about $4.50 last year at 
this time. The demand is- good in the 
United States, the consumption here be- 
ing much larger than before the war, but 
conditions in Europe have curtailed the 
consumption there as compared to pre- 
war requirements, so it is now a ques- 
tion of: 

First—What will be the acreage of the 
new jute crop, and what will the yield. 
be? Can the crop be large enough to 
create a surplus, in view of present short- 
age? 

Second—To what extent will the in- 
creased demand in the United States, 
South America and other countries that 
have recovered from after-the-war effects 
continue to offset the lack of demand for 
jute in Europe? 

Third—Will conditions in Europe im- 
prove sufficiently to take up part or all 
of any increase there may be in the jute 
crop this year? 








JAPANESE MILLS IMPORT WHEAT 


Suanouat, Curna, March 22.—Quota- 
tions for home grown wheat having risen, 
Japanese flour millers have commenced 
to purchase foreign wheat. Consequent- 
ly, the Kobe wheat market is dull, but, 
owing to the scarcity of stocks and to 
the strong attitude of sellers, there is 
firmness at bottom. Favored by a rise in 
the price of rice, the demand for rye has 
increased. As to barley, the market is 
largely encouraged by the improvement 
of other grains and by the purchases 
of the army for forage. 

In the Kobe flour market, producers 
take a very strong attitude owing to the 
scarcity of Japanese milling wheat and 
to the improvement of the foreign wheat 
markets. They are lifting the selling 
price = degrees. In spite of the slump 
of the lunar New Year days, the quota- 
tion has risen to 3.82 yen (approximately 
$7.40 per bbl) for standard flour. 

D. Araki, 
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SEEDING IN NORTHWEST 


Subnormal Temperatures Result in Slow 
Progress with Farm Work—Warm Weath- 
er Brings Growth in Kansas 


MinneEapouis, Minn. — Temperatures 
are still below normal, and seeding is 
progressing slowly. Intermittent rains 
or snow have again interrupted field 
work. However, in spots throughout 
southern Minnesota and South Dakota 
some wheat seeding has been done, In 
fact, at one or two points, seeding is re- 
ported as being in full swing. On April 
12, Huron, S. D., reported farmers in the 
field, with weather ideal. This message 
also stated that acreage there would be 
normal, but that more marquis and less 
durum would be seeded. With * 
warm weather, it is expected that seed- 
ing will be general throughout the North- 
west by April 20. 

Great Faris, Mont.—Much moisture 
through snow flurries has been added to 
the grain fields of Montana. Nearly 
four inches of snow fell on one day re- 
cently. Winter wheat is reported as 
coming along nicely. There had been 
considerable work done toward spring 
seeding in the first week of April, but 
moisture has temporarily checked all 
field activities. Grain men of Great 
Falls estimate that there will be 3,000,000 
acres seeded to wheat for the 1923 har- 
vest, compared to 2,600,000 last year. 
Conditions, both as to soil and financial 
condition of the agricultural communi- 
ties, are much more satisfactory this 
year than in 1922, 

Winnirec, Man.—Weather in the west- 
ern Canadian territory is much improved. 
The temperature for Alberta and Sas- 
katchewan is higher, but in Manitoba 
it continues low. With the snow disap- 
pearing gradually, conditions generally 
are regarded favorably, and there is 
every indication that field work will not 
be much belated. The acreage for seed- 
ing is not expected to be as large as last 
year, but western Canada is feeling op- 
timistic for the crop of 1923. 

Kansas Crry, Mo., April 17.— (Special 
Telegram)—The weekly report of the 
Kansas state board of agriculture says: 
“Wheat in the eastern part of the state 
is looking better each day, the warm 
weather being conducive to its rapid 
growth. In the central part of the state, 
however, it is not looking so good, al- 
though it is generally in fair condition. 
Western Kansas wheat is suffering very 
much from lack of moisture. The soil 
in eastern Kansas is reported in fine 
condition, but the southern counties are 
getting a bit dry. In central Kansas the 
soil is in good condition, generally speak- 
ing, although it is a little too cold for 
the rapid growth of young plants. The 
soil in western Kansas is in very poor 
condition, being dry and blowing in many 
places.” 

Wicnira, Kansas.—Central and south- 
western Kansas wheat growers are op- 
timistic, according to a crop report is- 
sued by the Norris Grain Co. In the im- 
mediate vicinity of Wichita, wheat is re- 
ported 100 per cent. Central Kansas is 
enjoying better prospects than the 
southwestern section of the state, large- 
ly because seed in the latter has not 
germinated. As far west as Edwards, 
Pawnee and Kiowa counties, wheat is 
reported good, but Elkhart and Hugoton 
have virtually abandoned 90 per cent of 
the acreage. Wheat is becoming yellow 
in Brownell and Ford, and the return 
may not run above 50 per cent. Great 
Bend and vicinity have good wheat, the 
depreciation beginning west of that 
point. Coldwater wheat is backward, 
short, and lacks stooling. There is, how- 
er, little abandonment. Sumner is ex- 
pected to be the banner county of the 
state this year. 

OxtaHoma Crry, Oxta.—Wheat in 
every section of western Oklahoma has 
sufficient moisture for present needs. 
Warm weather has prevailed recently, 
and grain men believe the season of 
green bug danger is over. Oklahoma’s 
wheat condition on April 1 was 80 per 
cent, or 16 per cent better than on that 
date last year. It is reported that con- 
siderable wheat land will be abandoned 
in some parts of the northwestern and 
southwestern sections. Because of feed 
scarcity, some growers are said to have 
grazed their wheat too long. The April 
1 crop report of Texas says that the 
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condition of wheat was 20 points higher 
than at that date last year, but under 
the 10-year average. Considerable aban- 
donment of acreage took place in the 
upper panhandle because of dry weather 
damage, and growth was retarded by 
cold weather and high winds. No alarm 
is expressed over green bug activities in 
northwestern counties. pec: ne | all 
of the Texas panhandle has received suf- 
ficient moisture for present needs of 
wheat. 

Omana, Nes.—The present condition 
of the Nebraska winter wheat crop is ex- 
tremely poor, says A. E. Anderson, of 
the division of crop and live stock esti- 
mates. The abandonment will be very 
large. Deterioration of much of the 
crop continues. Much reseeding to 
spring grain is already done. Long con- 
tinued drouth is responsible for the 
present condition, although other minor 
adverse factors are in evidence. Except 
for the year 1917, the winter wheat crop 
has seldom if ever shown a poorer pros- 
pect at this date. Only a small per- 
centage of the acreage shows a condition 
that approximates normal, and this is 
limited to a few strips and counties that 
received local showers soon after plant- 
ing last autumn. 

Sr. Louis, Mo.—The 1923 Missouri 
wheat crop now has a condition of 84 
per cent normal, compared to 88 in 
April, 1922, and 93 in April, 1921, ac- 
cording to E. A. Logan and Jewell 
Mayes, of the federal-state crop report- 
ing service. Present indications point 
to a range of 38,707,000 bus maximum to 
33,892,000 minimum. The report con- 
tinues: “Missouri wheat was damaged 
somewhat during the middle third of 
March by freezes, but this setback is be- 
ing overcome. The plant has small 
growth, except in rich river bottoms, but 
is well rooted and generally of healthy 
color. Not much abandonment is in 
sight.” 

Torepo, On1o.—Weather has continued 
cold and unseasonable, with high, bluster- 
ing winds. There are many reports of 
crop damage, and it seems clear that the 
condition of the growing wheat is rather 
spotted and variable in different sec- 
tions, and even in the same fields. How- 
ever, it should not be overlooked that 
the situation has been unfavorable and 
there has been no warm, growing weather 
to give the plant a chance to show its 
actual condition; it is now at low ebb, 
and any change should be for the better. 


NasHvitte, Tenn.—According to Unit- 
ed States Department of Agriculture re- 
ports, the Tennessee. wheat crop has win- 
tered fairly well. Acreage is reported 
the smallest since the Civil War. Much 
of the crop was sown late, and got a 
poor start. Conditions in January and 
ae were favorable for plant 
growth, but severe freezes the latter part 
of February and early March caused 
some heaving. Heavy rains during these 
months also did some damage. The con- 
dition of the crop as of April 1 is esti- 
mated at 85 per cent, compared with 95 
= year, indicating a crop of 4,216,500 

us. 

Ocpven, Uran.—Farmers throughout in- 
termountain states are busy with spring 
plowing. Seeding is under way in many 
spring wheat sections. Growth of winter 
wheat reported excellent, the moisture 
situation improving the winter grain con- 
dition several points, according to fed- 
eral government reports. Farmers ex- 
press the opinion that the crop prospect 
is as good as last year for winter wheat, 
though the federal report shows a slight 
decrease in condition. Spring wheat 
prospects are considered excellent, be- 
cause of the ample moisture this year. 

PortLann, Orecon.—Oregon fall sown 
wheat came through the winter with little 
loss. The condition is placed at 91 per 
cent, against 90 a year ago. The acreage 
is estimated at 850,000, and the indicated 
crop is 18,275,000 bus. ; 





CHICAGO CONTRACT MARKET 
Cuicaco, Itt., April 18.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—Directors of the Chic Board 
of Trade last night voted to make imme- 
diate application to Secretary of Agri- 
culture Wallace for designation as a con- 
tract market. This action is in line with 
the provisions contained in. the grain 
futures act. 
A committee was appointed to confer 
with Secretary Wallace on changes in 








the rules incident to the enforcement of 
the act. Counsel for the exchange an- 
nounced that a period of 20 days is al- 
lowed in which to qualify as a contract 
market, which course is understood to be 
largely a formality. President Stream 
announced that in the meantime there 
would be no change in the usual function- 
ing of the futures market. 

“It is our determination,” he said, “to 
stand with the government in carrying 
out the letter of the law and to co- 
operate closely with farmers’ organiza- 
tions with a view to making the grain 
exchange still more useful to the pro- 
ducer, the distributor and the consumer.” 


S. O. WERNER. 


PROPOSED CUT IN ACREAGE 


President of Chicago Board of Trade Dis- 
cusses Old Question of Limiting 
Wheat Production 


Cuicaco, I1t.—John J. Stream, presi- 
dent of the Chicago Board of Trade, in 
discussing the proposed reduction of 1924 
wheat acreage, now being considered by 
several grain state officials, said recently 
that this is a renewal of a question that 
has for years troubled American grain 
producers. 

“Similar attempts,” he stated, “never 
have worked out, because of the inability 
to make all producers agree. But despite 
the apparent impracticability of the plan, 
it is sane compared with many proposals 
now being advocated, some of which even 
take the form of bills before legislatures. 

“The immediate and fundamental 
problem of the farmer is cheaper meth- 
ods of production. Intensified farming, 
with material reduction in overhead costs, 
is necessary to meet the present situa- 
tion. The farmer’s distress is due to high 
cost of labor, machinery, and practically 
everything used in the operation of the 
farm. Everything the farmer buys has 
gone up, while he must sell on a highly 
competitive market. 

“In the last analysis it is found that 
acreage is regulated by. the law of supply 
and demand. The natural law is that, 
when prices are too low for a fair profit, 
the farmer plants less of that particular 
product; when prices are very high, pro- 
duction increases until there is again a 
natural readjustment. ‘Those studying 
the acreage reduction proposal are very 
properly stressing one fact quite general- 
ly ignored by theorists who would regu- 
late grain prices by law, that the price 
of wheat is not a domestic but a world 
price. 

“The wheat crops of the world are in 
sharp competition. The farmer’s pres- 
ent trouble is due very largely to the fact 
that the European market on which he 
relied to take his surplus has been badly 
impaired, as pointed out frequently by 
cabinet members, economists, bankers 
and others. 

“If the prosperity of the farmer can be 
stimulated in any way, the grain ex- 
changes will welcome it, for their own 
prosperity, like that of the nation, de- 
pends on the success of the farmer.” 

S. O. Werner. 











NEW BAKERY FOR TOLEDO 

Totepvo, Oxnto.—The Holland Bread 
Co., Toledo, has bought property at Sum- 
mit and Elm streets on which it will 
erect a baking plant to cost $750,000. 
It will be three stories and of concrete 
and steel construction, with 15 ovens of 
a capacity of 125,000 loaves of bread a 
day. The exterior of the building will 
be of white terracotta. Equipment of 
the plant will make its operation en- 
tirely automatic. Plans have been made 
by Mills, Rhines & Bellman, architects, 
Toledo, and bids from contractors are 
now being invited. 

W. H. Wieser. 





DEATH OF GLASGOW IMPORTER 
Guascow, Scortranp.—The death of 
David Bannerman, of David Bannerman 
& Co., one of the oldest members of the 
grain trade in Glasgow, is announced 
here. Mr. Bannerman dealt in flour only 
in an indirect way. He was a man of 
culture, with a knowledge of several lan- 
guages, and had a wide and varied ex- 
perience in meeting the needs of the mill- 
ing trade in Scotland, He had reached 

the age of 68 years. 
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BRITISH FLOUR MARKET 


Fair Tone to Business, with Firm Tendency 
in Prices—Holland Reports an 
Improved Demand 


Lonpox, Ene. April 17.—(Special 
Cable)—There is a fair tone to the flour 
market, with a firm tendency in prices. 
Mills are offering medium Manitoba ex- 
ports at 36s 6d@37s ($5.90@6 per bbl), 
net, c.i.f., May seaboard, but this quota- 
tion is considered to be above value. 
Buyers are only prepared to pay 35s 6d 
@35s 9d ($5.75@5.80 per bbl). Kansas 
offers are practically nil. Australian of- 
ferings are around 34s 6d ($5.60 per 
bbl), c.i.f., May shipment. The official 
price of home milled is 42s, delivered, but 
this commodity is selling at 41s. 

Holland reports an improved demand, 
with sales of Kansas patents at $7.10, 
cif. Straight grade is badly wanted; 
buyers are willing to pay $6.80 per 100 
kilos, c.i.f., early shipment. 








C. F. G. Raikes. 
SOUTHEASTERN AGENTS 
Torepo, Oxnto—Noury & Van der 


Lande, through Charles T. Stork, repre- 
sentative for North America, Buffalo, 
N. Y., have appointed as agents for the 
Novadel process in southeastern terri- 
tory the Millers’ Products Corporation, 
Nashville, Tenn., effective April 1. It 
will carry a stock of Novadelox-}} at 
Nashville, and be prepared to give 
prompt service to millers in the South- 
east. Henry S. Sawrie, manager of the 
Millers’ Products Corporation, is well 
known to the trade, having been engaged 
in business at Nashville many years. 


W. H. Wicaiy. 





MR. PEEK GOES TO BUFFALO 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—John H. Peek, long 
the southwestern representative of the 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, with head- 
quarters here, has resigned and within the 
next few weeks will go to Buffalo, N. Y., 
to become manager of the Buffalo fac- 
tory and branch office of the Percy Kent 
Co., bag manufacturers. Mr. Peek’s suc- 
cessor has not been named, but Mr. Peek 
will remain in charge for the Fulton com- 
pany here until the new southwestern rep- 
resentative has been named and has he- 
come acquainted with his duties. 

R. E. Sreriinc. 





United States Wheat Supply 
Supplies of wheat in the United States 
from July 1 to March 1, 1922-23 and 192!-22, 











with distribution, as reported by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, in bushels ((00's 
omitted): 
1922-23 1921-22 
Starke SOY FD ws sccacsivses 83,000 96,000 
| Ee Soe ee 12,000 10,000 
REE. where d6ene Corse een eee 856,000 815,000 
Total GUMMY 2 ..ccccecee 951,000 921,000 
_ SPPPeT Teer LaeEE rere 64,000 66,000 
Feed and loss ............++ 11,400 10,800 
EL 5.6 .k:n6:0. 0.400.000 8 064s 182,000 222,000 
Stocks March 1............ 302,700 255,400 
CURBUMIITIOR occ cveccces 390,900 366,800 
DOGG: sosccccdinredcecs 951,000 921,000 
March 1-June 30— 
Stocks March 1 ........... 302,700 255,400 
SEROUS. cc sccccctevidcvece sevee 7,086 
Ee a ar 262,486 
SRS ee oe ane at 26,000 
og APS oe ee ae ee 400 
pS ee an ee 57,000 
Deis beeen vende eevee 83,000 
PE cca stcsnae. «Ranna 91,086 
pee eee ae ee 262,486 





Winter Wheat Condition 
Condition of winter wheat, in perce? tage 
of normal, on Dec. 1, 1922, and April 1, !‘23, 
as compared with the condition on Apri! 
1922, and the 10-year average for 1913-2. as 
estimated by the Department of Agricultire: 


a 








Dec. 1, ———April 1——— 
1922 1923 1922 At 
New York ..... 93 90 85 
Pennsylvania .. 79 84 92 ) 
Maryland ..... 77 83 89 8 
Virginia ...... 81 86 92 1 
DO cesecccose 86 77 87 f 
Indiana ....... 90 78 90 3 
Tilinois ........ 90 83 83 4 
Michigan se ® 83 83 84 
Iowa ...... 91 87 92 § 
Missouri 90 84 88 
Nebraska 63 64 80 
Kansas ....... 73 64 65 7 
Kentucky ..... 89 85 94 
DEBRS cicecscce 76 77 57 7 
Oklahoma .... 80 80 64 8 
Montana ...... 59 71 70 & 
Colorado 68 65 77 8 
BRD ccciccica 81 91 92 9 
Washington ... 77 84 85 89 
Oregon ....... 91 91 90 94 
California ..... 96 75 94 91 
United States 79,5 \ . 84.1 
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IDLE CAPACITY COSTS MONEY 


Notwithstanding the fact that Minne- 
apolis mills are generally understood to 
have considerably more flour on their 
books than is ordinarily the case at this 
time of year, only nine mills out of 
twenty-seven are in operation here to- 
day. This portrays vividly the present 
unsatisfactory condition of affairs. 
Much of this flour ought to have been 
shipped weeks ago, but buyers will not 
order it out. 

The president of a large Minneapolis 
milling company is authority for the 
statement that the present idle capacity 
is costing the millers of this city several 
hundred thousand dollars a month. They 
have enough flour sold to keep the mills 
running full time. This flour was sold 
in good faith and the wheat bought 
against it, but the buyers, for one rea- 
son or another, refuse to furnish ship- 
ping directions. 

Later the tide may turn, as has hap- 
pened many times before. During May, 
for instance, there may be other buyers 
in the field who will take the mills’ out- 
put and pay the then ee pees for 
it. The trade that has already bought, 
but refuses to take delivery now, may 
want its flour shipped during May, and 
if the mills cannot promptly comply, will 
complain bitterly of the poor service. 

The only apparent preventative of sim- 
ilar situations in futur millers say, 
would be to sell only for sixty-day ship- 
ment, and then exact a stiff carrying 
charge on any flour not ordered out on 
contract time. 





THE WEEK’S MILLING 

The flour market is entirely devoid of 
interest. Buying is at a low ebb and it 
is practically impossible to get buyers to 
furnish shipping directions against old 
bookings. It was hoped that the strength 
in wheat last week would have a stimu- 
lating effect on both new business and 
shipping directions, but the reverse has 
proved to be the case. On one or two 
days there was a little show of interest. 

On April 16, a number of Minneapolis 
and interior northwestern mills reported 
acceptances from the trade on offers that 
were put out April 14. Later, when quo- 
tations were reduced, buyers again with- 
drew from the market. On April 17 the 
market was as dull as it had been at 
any time on the crop, and shipping direc- 
tions had dried up. 

Current reports are to the effect that 
considerable second clear was sold last 
week for export. Mills, however, do not 
confirm these rumors, and their reported 
sales are far from being as heavy as 
rumors have them. 

Flour output at Minneapolis for the 
week ending April 14 represented onl 
about 43 per cent of capacity. On April 
17 only nine Minneapolis mills were in 
operation, and the outlook was that the 
output for the week would fall well be- 
low the 40 per cent mark. The produc- 
tion last week was the lightest since 
a A Jouneay: 

ills quote top family patents at $7@ 
7.70 bbl, standard patent $6.85@7.10, 
second patent $6.65@6.85, in 98-lb cot- 
tons; fancy clear $5.75@6, first clear 
$4.75@5.40, and second clear $3.25@4.10, 
in 140-Ib jute sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 


DURUM FLOUR 

Durum wheat has shown considerable 
strength in the past week or two, but 
the advances have not brought any flour 
buyers into the market. Macaroni manu- 
facturers apparently have all the flour 


bought they can readily handle, and are 
not interested at present. 

Eight Minneapolis and interior north- 
western mills grinding durum wheat, in 
the week ending April 14 made 45,105 
bbls, against 52,455 in the preceding 
week, 

No. 2 semolina is quoted nominally at 
$6.50 bbl, durum flour $3.85@4.40, and 
durum clear $3.45@3.70, in jutes, f.o.b., 
Minneapolis. 

MILLFEED 

Millfeed has strengthened perceptibly 
in the last week. Decreased production 
has shut off offerings from city mills. 
The latter report that current output is 
barely sufficient to care for split car 
business and that they are not making 
enough to take care of old bookings. 
New England buyers are again in the 
market, and are represented to have 
bought feed for April and first half 
May shipment at approximately spot 
prices. A good, general, consumptive in- 
quiry is also reported for flour middlings 
and red dog. Decreased offerings of sec- 
ond clear and strength in corn are said 
to have had a healthy effect on the de- 
mand for the heavier wheat offals. 

Bran and _ standard we are 
scarce for quick shipment. Outside buy- 
ers have for several days been in the 
market, particularly for transit ship- 
ments. Straight cars of quick shipment 
bran, however, are not to be had just 
now, even at premiums over mill quota- 
tions. 

One of the largest Minneapolis mills 
is reported to be in the market to buy 
flour middlings. Evidently it has over- 
sold for prompt shipment. Sentiment in 
regard to future prices is considerably 
more bullish than it was. Many in the 
trade feel that there is not much pros- 
pect for a decline from the present basis 
until well into May. Some are still of- 
fering May shipment feed at $1 ton un- 
der spot. 

Jobbers who specialize in flour mid- 
dlings and red dog report a big demand, 
especially for the former, for both spot 
and May-June shipment. They say that 
where buyers want one or two cars for 
spot shipment, they want 10 or 20 each 
for May and June. On that account, 
they do not look for any big decline from 
the present basis for 60-day shipment. 

Mills quote bran and standard mid- 
dlings nominally at $27 ton, flour mid- 
dlings $30.50@31, red dog $33, and rye 
middlings $26@27, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b., 
Minneapolis. 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 


Decreased production and advancing 
flaxseed prices are having their effect on 
linseed meal. Consumers were in the 
market last week, and demand was 
much better. Quotations are up about 
$2 ton. On April 17, 34 per cent meal 
was quoted at $44 ton and 32 per cent 
at $42, in sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Minne- 
apolis. 

Receipts of domestic flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis have about reached the vanish- 
ing point, and no increase in production 
can be looked for until Argentine seed 
begins to arrive in quantity. Some-of 
the local mills are idle. 

An improved demand is also reported 
for linseed cake for export. Advices 
indicate that exporters or buyers abroad 
are willing to contract at about the pres- 
ent levels for shipment during the next 
three or four months. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 27 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 9 were in operation April 17: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill, 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A 
and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South and 
Lincoln mills. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., B and C mills. 


The Barber Milling Co.’s mill and 


Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s A mill will 
start Wednesday. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis for week tivity 

BOOM Bek ..0.00:0285 561,100 246,735 43 
Previous week .... 561,100 304,195 54 
PPR aS 546,000 230,110 42 
Two years ago.... 546,000 258,160 47 
Three years ago... 546,000 215,950 39 
Four years ago.... 546,000 381,565 73 
Five years ago.... 546,000 160,595 31 


OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and two from Iowa, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour . Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls for week tivity 

April 8-14 ........ 308,100 149,535 48 
Previous week .... 341,400 169,505 49 
FOO? BO ccsceccce 411,990 162,995 39 
Two years ago.... 414,690 179,465 43 
Three years ago... 424,260 98,435 20 
Four years ago.... 422,310 301,050 71 
Five years ago.... 345,750 82,710 23 


MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 


For the week ended Saturday, April 
14, receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1923 1922 1921 1920 














Minneapolis ... 1,774 1,189 1,694 1,368 
Duluth ........ 894 309 829 473 
Totals ...... 2,668 1,498 2,523 1,841 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1922, to April 14, 
1923, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 





Minneapolis ..102,634 76,066 82,125 86,031 
Duluth ....... 49,462 37,905 34,963 11,704 
Totals ..... 152,096 113,971 117,088 97,735 


Elevator stocks of wheat in Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, on April 14, in bushels 
(000’s omitted), were: 

1923 1922 1921 1920 














Minneapolis .. 14,503 5,874 3,412 7,777 
Duluth ....... 11,861 4,830 2,798 2,138 
Totals ..... 26,364 10,704 6,210 9,915 


NORTH AMERICAN FLOUR MILLS CO. 


The North American Flour Mills Co., 
of Minneapolis, is a new company, the 
organization of which is just being per- 
fected. The principals in it are well- 
known milling executives. The new com- 
pany will be an organization of associat- 
ed milling interests that control several 
thousand barrels capacity daily. It will 
be in a position to offer hard spring 
wheat flours, durum semolinas, also Kan- 
sas flours. Its leading spring wheat 
brands are North American patent and 
Bull Moose. Clears will be marketed un- 
der the names Arctic and Northwestern. 
The Kansas leading brand is_ Bison. 
Semolina will be marketed under the 
name North American Semolina. Trade 
connections are now being formed in the 
various markets. 


A MUNIFICENT GIFT 

The Citizens Aid Society, a Minne- 
apolis corporation, established by the 
late George H. Christian, one of the 
early day Minneapolis millers, has giv- 
en $250,000 to the University of Minne- 
sota to build and equip a hospital for 
research and treatment of cancer. Mr. 
Christian established a fund of $1,500,- 
000 and this is the third gift to be made 
from the fund. The gift was made by 
Mrs. George Chase Christian, whose hus- 
band, a son of George H. Christian, died 
two years ago of cancer. The hospital, 
which is to be completed by 1924, will be 
a memorial to George C. Christian. It 
will be equipped to take care of 50 pa- 
tients. 

LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


Cracked corn and ground feeds are $1 
ton higher for the week. 

A farmers’ elevator company has been 
organized at Lake Lillian, Minn. 

H. S. Helm, president Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, has returned 
from Florida. 

Bandits blew the safes in two eleva- 
tors at Colton, S. D., and escaped with 
$126 in cash and checks. 

L. B. Denison, manager of the North- 
field (Minn.) Flour Mills Co., is calling 
on the trade in central states territory. 

The elevator at Kenyon Minn., owned 
by the R. E. Jones ., of Wabasha, 
burned recently.. The building contained 


257 


several thousand bushels of grain, and 
was insured. 


The Aberdeen (S. D.) Mill Co. has 
made arrangements with John L. Dex- 
ter & Co. to represent it in Detroit ter- 
ritory. 

Herbert J. Strauss, of The Bertley Co., 
Chicago, was in Minneapolis on April 
17, visiting with millers and feed jobbers. 

London exchange is quoted by Minne- 
apolis banks as follows: sight, $4.641,; 
three-day, $4.6434; 60-day, $4.64. Three- 
day guilders are quoted at 39.05. 

James G. Lawrence, president Wabasha 
(Minn.) Roller Mill Co., returned April 
14 from Florida. He will celebrate his 
eighty-seventh birthday on May 1. 

The Schuette Elevator Co., Owatonna, 
Minn., has placed an order with C. A. 
Weaver & Co., Minneapolis, for one 24- 
inch Monarch attrition mill, with motor 
connections. The Weaver company has 
also received an order for a 24-inch at- 
trition mill from the Wisconsin Milling 
Co., to be installed in its elevator at Elk 
Mound, Wis. 

Based on the close today (April 17), 
the minimum prices paid to farmers at 
country points in northern Minnesota 
for wheat were: for No. 1 dark $1.11 
bu, No. 1 northern $1.09; in southern 
Minnesota, No. 1 dark $1.18, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.11; in central North Dakota, No. 
1 dark $1.09, No. 1 northern $1.07; in cen- 
tral Montana, No. 1 dark 96c, No. 1 
northern 94c. 


The Marshall Flour Mills Co., Minne- 
apolis, has remodeled its “C” mill, which 
was damaged by fire some weeks ago, 
and has installed the necessary equip- 
ment to manufacture durum products. 
The mill has a capacity of about 800 
bbls daily. The company has selected 
its brands, and is quoting semolinas for 
immediate shipment. Connections in out- 
side markets for durum flours are 
wanted. 


The Western Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion is holding its annual convention in 
Sioux City this week. Among _ those 
scheduled on the programme are F. E. 
Watkins, president National Grain Deal- 
ers’ Association, J. A. King, of Des 
Moines, president Western Grain Deal- 
ers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Co., Adolph 
Gerterberg, chairman of the grain com- 
mittee of the Chicago Board of Trade, 
J. A. Schmitz, weighmaster of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, and E. C. Osman, 
editor of the Price Current-Grain Re- 
porter. 





NAVIGATION ON THE MISSISSIPPI 

A living picture of 112 years of navi- 
gation on the Mississippi and its tribu- 
taries will be shown in brief compass in 
the “Water Pageant” with which, on May 
5, the Port Commission of New Orleans 
will formally dedicate the Inner Harbor 
and Industrial Canal, entertaining, upon 
the same day, the delegates to the Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Convention. 

The canal, completed in great part by 
General Goethals, has cost Louisiana and 
New Orleans about $20,000,000. It links 
the Mississippi with Lake Pontchartrain, 
and is the first leg in a short route from 
the river to the Gulf of Mexico. It is 
designed to afford privately owned water 
frontage, connected with the public belt 
railroad, to manufacturers, wholesalers, 
and export and import distributors, and 
to give them such facilities as the “free 
ports” of Hamburg and Bremen furnish, 
and such closely tied rail-and-water 
transportation conveniences as are now 
only supplied by the famous Bush Ter- 
minals in Brooklyn. 





FAR EASTERN RICE SITUATION 

Wasuinoton, D, C.—The rice situation 
in Indo-China has shown considerable 
improvement, according to a cable to the 
Department of Commerce from Consul 
L. L. Smith, Saigon. The French law 
permitting bread making from rice flour 
has caused heavy shipments of broken 
rice. China is also in the market for 
large quantities of rice. Hongkong Chi- 
nese interests have gained control of the 
Nam-Loong Rice Co., their greatest com- 

titor. This rice firm is the largest in 
ndo-China, rated at ‘over 100,000,000 
piasters. JoHN Marrinan. 





The cost per bushel for threshing 384,- 
000,000 bus of the Canadian wheat crop 
is reported at 15c, compared to 10c in 
1910. 
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A general advance of 20c per bbl in 
flour prices by southwestern mills, the 
first important change in quotations for 
several weeks, resulted in improvement in 
shipping directions and an increase in in- 
quiries. Sales were not much affected, 
although an occasional interior mill re- 
ported heavier bookings. In some in- 
stances these latter sold considerably 
more than capacity. Kansas City mills 
sold about the same volume as last week. 

Although the full effect of the ad- 
vance probably has not been felt, the 
increase in shipping directions brought 
production of Kansas City mills to al- 
most 91,000 bbls, 11 per cent more than 
last week. ‘The percentage of activity 
was unchanged from the 68 per cent made 
during the corresponding week of last 
year, but 13,000 more bbls of flour were 
manufactured. The figure is 4 per cent 
above the 10-year average for the period, 
and 14 per cent higher than the average 
for the same week during the past five 
years. 

More inquiries were reported by the 
majority of mills, although comparatively 
few of them resulted in orders. The in- 
terest displayed was mostly from jobbers 
and small lot buyers. Bakers showed no 
especial inclination to make further pur- 
chases. The situation in the feed market 
continued to make millers somewhat hesi- 
tant about booking flour for May and 
June shipment. 

Export trade was generally quiet. No 
large lots of clear were available, and 
quotations consequently followed the ad- 
vance in upper grades. The business that 
was consummated was mostly with Porto 
Rico and Central America. One Kansas 
City mill reported substantial sales of 
clear to the Continent late in the week. 

Nominal quotations: hard winter wheat 
flour, short patent, basis cotton 98’s, Kan- 
sas City, $6.45@6.75; 95 per cent, $5.85@ 
6.25; straight, $5.55@5.90; first clear, 
$4.55@4.90; second clear, $4.20@4.40; low 
grade, $3.40@4.10. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


Output of Kansas City mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 

April 8-14 ....... 132,900 90,943 68 
Previous week ... 132,900 76,400 57 
Year ago ........ 114,900 77,400 68 
Two years ago... 112,800 69,700 61 
WEvS-FORP BVOTODS occccccccccsceese 54 
DOMFORF GVOTABS occcccccsccscccses 64 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


Output of 88 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, but inclusive of Omaha, St. 
Joseph, Wichita and Salina, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 

April 8-14 ....... 518,430 262,881 50 
Previous week.... 518,430 250,650 48 
Year ago ........ 480,210 266,122 55 
Two years ago... 438,030 214,826 49 


Five-year average 
Ten-year average ..........0.eeeeee 57 

Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 18,108 bbls, against 14,806 in the 
preceding week. 

Of the mills reporting, 2 reported do- 
mestic business active, 24 fair and 36 
slow. 

ST. JOSEPH OUTPUT 


Output of St. Joseph (Mo.) mills, rep- 


resenting a weekly capacity of 47,400 





bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


MPiour Pet. of 
output activity 
ABO BBE coc cccvcdiccceses 33,326 7 
Previous week ..........-+:. 22,457 47 
WE sive obs von eae ee0un 30,502 64 
Two years ago .........++. 21,485 45 


WICHITA OUTPUT 

Output of Wichita (Kansas) mills, 

with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

April 8-14 ......... 64,620 31,645 48 
Previous week..... 64,620 31,776 49 
VOGP QBO wcccccscce 64,620 25,899 40 
Two years ago..... 39,420 22,353 56 

MILLFEED 


The broadened demand for millfeed 
was augmented this week by light stocks 
and restricted mill operations. Sales were 
made at advances of 50c@$1 ton, the 
bulk of the business being on a spot basis. 
Buyers displayed more interest in later 
deliveries than in other recent weeks, and 
a few sales for May shipment were re- 
ported at $25.50. Demand for shorts was 
not so heavy as that for bran, but the 
limited supplies caused prices to advance. 
Current quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per 
ton: bran, $28@28.50; brown shorts, $80@ 
30.50; gray shorts, $32.50@383. 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 


Sales of flour this week, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller by about 85 
mills of the Southwest, represented 47 
per cent of mill capacity, compared with 
38 per cent the previous week and 34 per 
cent two weeks ago. 


EXPORT FLOUR RATES 


Following are current through rates on 
flour in sacks, Kansas City to ports 
named, via both Gulf and Atlantic sea- 
board, in cents per 100 lbs: Liverpool, 
London, Manchester, via New Orleans 
501,c, Glasgow, via New Orleans 521,c 
April-May seaboard, via New York 60c; 
Belfast, Dublin, via New Orleans 5214c 
April seaboard, via New York 60c; Rot- 
terdam, Amsterdam, Antwerp, via New 
Orleans 501%4c April seaboard; Rotter- 
dam, Amsterdam, via New York 56c; 
Antwerp, via New York 56c; Hamburg, 
via New Orleans 5014c, via New Yor 
57c; Christiania, via New Orleans 581,c, 
via New York 66c; Copenhagen, via New 
Orleans 581,c, via New York 66c. 


MILLERS’ EXCHANGE PLANS PROGRESS 


The proposed plan advanced by mem- 
bers of the Kansas Millers’ Club, to estab- 
lish a price reporting service and infor- 
mation bureau for flour millers of the 
United States, was explained before the 
members of the Southwestern Millers’ 
ane at their annual meeting this week, 
by H. V. Nye, manager Weber Flour 
Mills Corporation, Salina, Kansas, and 
president of the Kansas Millers’ Club. 
Lack of time for the regular business of 
the meeting and lack of familiarity with 
the plan on the part of many millers 
present prevented an extended discussion. 

The committee which drafted the plan 
for the Kansas Millers’ Club was ap- 
pointed by L. E. Moses, president, to 
carry forward the work of organization 
of the service among members of the 
league. It is not planned to connect the 
service with the Southwestern Millers’ 
League or any other organization, how- 
ever, and mills from all sections of the 
country are invited to join. 

The maximum cost for a mill of 1,000 
bbls daily capacity would be $65 7 year, 
based on the representation of 100,000 
bbls daily capacity in the service. Unless 


mills having a combined capacity of that 
much indicate their intention of joining, 
the plan will be abandoned, Mr. Nye 


said. If more than 100,000 bbls partici- 
pate, the cost will be proportionately less 
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to each mill. The minimum cost to any 
mill will be $25. 

If the plan is carried out, an office will 
be established in Kansas City, as the most 
central point. It is thought that one man, 
experienced in detail work, could com- 

ile the statistics and mail them to mem- 
rs. 

Besides the prices at which all sales 
were made, the reports would show what 
sections of the world are purchasing 
wheat mill products, in what sections the 
heaviest purchases are being made at 
various times, the length of time for 
which buyers are covering their require- 
ments, and the grades of wheat flour and 
millfeeds that are in greatest demand at 
any time. Mills making application for 
membership are asked to sign the follow- 
ing agreement: 

“Each and every one of the sales of 
wheat flour and wheat millfeeds made by 
this company will be honestly reported as 
to all details, except buyer’s name and 
address, promptly once each day on 
blanks furnished by this exchange.” 

Weekly and monthly summaries, as well 
as the daily reports, would be made 
available. 

MILLERS TO VISIT GULF PORTS 

All exporting flour millers have been 
invited to visit various Gulf ports before 
harvest this year to make a survey of 
flour handling facilities now in operation 


-and to advance recommendations for con- 


templated improvements. The port com- 
missioners of Galveston and Houston, 
Texas, New Orleans, and Mobile, Ala., 
are planning to utilize army base ware- 
houses and docks by equipping them with 
storage, rehandling, blending and repack- 
ing facilities for flour. 

. V. Topping, secretary Southwestern 
Millers’ League, who received the invita- 
tion for the millers, said that a trip would 
probably be arranged to leave Kansas 
City about May 14 for the purpose of 
making the survey. He will announce 
the full plans and itinerary as soon as 
they are completed. 


WHEAT IMPROVEMENT WORK 


The first annual report of the South- 
western Wheat Improvement Association 
was given the Southwestern Millers’ 
League this week. The report was read 
by i M. Bainer, director of the work of 
the association. 

The Southwestern Millers’ League 
sponsored the organizing of the associa- 
tion at the annual meeting a year ago, 
when money was appropriated by the mill 
members to carry on the work and Har- 
ry G. Randall, manager Midland Flour 
Milling Co., Kansas City, was appointed 
chairman of a committee to organize the 
association and directs its activities. 

At the 1922 meeting the appropriation 
was voted for three years, based on the 
capacity of the mills. No further ap- 
propriation was necessary this year, but 
the work done was discussed and ap- 
proved, and the sentiment of the meeting 
was for a continuation of the campaign 
for better wheat. Members voted to ask 
members of Congress from the Southwest 
to perpetuate the association by further 
financial support. 

Several interesting facts were disclosed 
in the discussion which followed the read- 
ing of the report. Millers from western 
Kansas and Nebraska reported a “4 
abandonment of winter wheat yee n 
their districts, and a growing tendency 
among farmers to seed this land to sprin 
wheat. In one case it was said tha 
durum wheat was shipped into Kansas 
for seeding purposes, but was not sown 
because of the active opposition of mill- 
ers. A decided antipathy to kanred 
wheat was also disclosed by the discus- 
sion. The Southwestern Wheat Improve- 
ment Association was instructed to dis- 
courage the use of either spring or kan- 
ted wheat by farmers whenever possible. 

Mr. Bainer, in his report, said that: the 
association has had for its object the 
encouragement of better farming, to the 
end that wheat growing in the Southwest 
should produce a maximum yield per acre 
and be of such quality as to command 
the highest price in the markets of the 
world. He explained that considerable 
time and expense were required the first 
year to “sell” the ideas of the association 
and arrange co-operative work with vari- 
ous agricultural and industrial institu- 
tions, associations and individuals: Since 
the work and plans have been established 
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and satisfactory results are coming in, 
the benefits from next year’s work should 
be much more noticeable, Mr. Bainer said. 

The report was mostly a review of the 
work accomplished. It contained an in- 
dex of the advertising done, the seed 
wheat and chinch bug campaigns, the 
state fairs at which exhibits were main- 
tained, special articles prepared for news- 
papers, wheat bulletins issued, and dem- 
onstration trains run. 

Besides continuing the work of the 
association along the lines of the past 
year, a special effort will be made to 
preserve the quality of this year’s wheat 
crop, it was announced. Demonstration 
trains will be run in co-operation with 
some of the leading railroads in the best 
wheat territory before the next harvest. 


NOTES 


J. J. Munoz, manager of the New (r- 
leans office of the Washburn-Crosby (o., 
spent two days this week in Kansas City, 

Louis Cotton, Cuban representative 
Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, visit.-d 
the home office of the company this we: ‘. 


H. A. Sawyer, manager Sawyer Mi'\- 
ing Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, left this 
week on a trade trip to eastern marke! 

Walter Barry, sales manager Wa 
burn-Crosby Co. of the Southwest, }«/t 
Friday night for a brief business trip (o 
St. Louis. 

W. R. Morris, manager Washburi- 
Crosby Co. of the Southwest, returned 
this week from a trip of several days to 
southeastern markets. 


William Fulton, president and man- 
ager The Mills of Albert Lea, Minnea)- 
olis, and of the Stafford (Kansas) Flour 
Mills Co., was in Kansas City part of 
this week. He was accompanied by |. J. 
Wahl, manager of the Stafford plant. 

D. P. Rankin, secretary Lexington 
(Neb.) Mill & Elevator Co., left this 
week to escort his mother, who lives in 
Moreland, Kansas, to her old hom in 
New York state for a visit. While ii the 
East, Mr. Rankin plans to visit the flour 
trade at various markets. 

H. H. Savage was elected to mem)er- 
ship in the Kansas City board of tirade 
this week, on a transfer from FE. E. 
Roahen, deceased. Mr. Savage is con- 
nected with Wallingford Bros., who re- 
cently bought the grain business of the 
E. E. Roahen Grain Co. ; 

Two “Safer Farming for the Wheat 
Belt” trains are being planned by the 
agricultural colleges of Kansas and Okla- 
homa and the Southwestern Wheat !|in- 
provement Association. They will be op- 
erated over Santa Fe lines in the wheat 
territory of the two states during Ma\ 


N. F. Noland, H. A. Merrill and W. 
M. Neil have made application to change 
their representations in the Kansas City 
Board of Trade from the Terminal l'le- 
vators Co. to the Davis-Noland-Merr'll 
Grain Co. G. H. Davis and O. V. Hay- 
ward, formerly with the Ernst-Divis 
Grain Co., will also represent the Davis- 
Noland-Merrill Co. 


N. W. Morcillo, export manager L«ara- 
bee Flour Mills Corporation, Kansas City, 
was confined to his home most of this 
week because of a high fever, whic! is 
thought to be a recurrence of an attack 
of malaria that was contracted when \Ir. 
Morcillo visited the West Indies about 
two years ago. His condition was souie- 
woes improved the latter part of ‘he 
week. 


A bulletin mailed to mills, elevators, 
banks and county farm agents this week 
by H. M. Bainer, director Southwestern 
Wheat Improvement Association, de:lt 
with yellow berry in wheat. It explain ( 
that such wheat commanded a lower mii'- 
ket than hard wheat, because of infericr 
flour quality, and gave instructions ©" 
how to reduce and prevent it. The bull:- 
tins are to be distributed to farmers. 


Theodore D. Hammatt, special assis! 
ant secretary of the Kansas state boar! 
of agriculture, has been selected by Her- 
bert Hoover, Secretary of Commerce, «+ 
assistant director in charge of marketin: 
investigations to be conducted by a com 
mission recently appointed to investigate 
the problem of handling American agri- 
cultural exports to the best advantage. 
Mr. Hammatt was formerly manager 0! 
the C Roller Milling Co., Topeka, 
Kansas, which has since been acquired by 
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the Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. He is a 
cousin of John Crosby, president Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co. 

An exhaustive investigation by Allen 
Logan, Kansas City crop observer, cov- 
ering 36 of the most important wheat 
rowing counties in Nebraska, shows 3,- 
056,000 acres seeded last fall. There has 
been a loss of 33 per cent of the acreage 
sown, and the prospective yield on the 
remainder is 12 bus per acre. Last year 
Nebraska seeded 4,200,000 acres, and the 
wheat yield was about 141% bus per acre. 
This year’s figures indicate a yield of 
less than 30,000,000 bus for the state. 

Attendance at the Southwestern Mill- 
ers’ League annual meeting here this week 
included three Colorado millers, R. E. 
Dimer, Montrose Flour Milling Co., 
Montrose, W. V. Macartney, Farmers’ 
Union Milling & Elevator Co., Denver, 
and C. E. Williams, Crescent Flour Mills, 
Denver. Mr. Macartney was formerly 
with the York (Neb.) Milling Co., and 
Mr. Williams with the Hays City (Kan- 
sas) Milling Co. Missouri and Kansas 
were better represented at the meeting 
than usual. Few Texas millers were pres- 
ent, and the Oklahoma attendance was 
about normal. The only Arkansas mem- 
ber of the league did not attend the 
meeting. 

\n Associated Press story sent out 
from Jefferson City, Mo., this week told 
of » pardon granted a convict in the Mis- 
curl penitentiary through the efforts of 
\\. B. Dunwoody, manager Brand- 
Dunwoody Milling Co., Joplin, Mo. The 
an was sentenced about a year ago for 

rging Mr. Dunwoody’s name. Since the 
ian’s ineareeration, his wife and bab 
have been without means of livelihood, 
iis father has died and his mother and 
: sister forced to seek employment. Mr. 
Dunwoody heard of the man’s plight and 
circulated a petition asking the pardon. 
Many letters, telegrams and petitions 
were received at the state capital, and 
the man was released. 


WICHITA 


The flour market is stronger, and there 
is an improved demand. Shipping in- 


structions are not numerous. Condi- 
tions in the export market are unchanged. 
Quotations, Missouri River basis, cotton 
93’s: hard winter wheat short patent 
S6.90@7, straights $5.90@6, first clear 
$4.40, second clear $3.20. 

The demand for millfeed continues sat- 
isfactory. Prices: bran, per cwt, $1.50; 
mill-run, $1.60; gray shorts, $1.75. 

Wheat receipts show increases over the 
corresponding period last year, and 
practically all classes of buyers have 
been represented. Milling wheat of a 
better class and of high protein con- 
tinues in good Pelle with require- 
ments larger than receipts. 

Fair buying support accompanied the 
return of Germany to the ranks of rye 
purchasers. Better prices are copested, 

NOTES 
; L, R. Hurd, president Red Star Mill- 
ing Co. and Mrs. Hurd, left April 11 
for Honolulu, where they plan to spend 
two months. 

E. M. Lowry, secretary Wichita Flour 
Mills Co., and Mrs. Lowry, are in Chi- 


cago, where the latter has been seriously 
ill at the Presbyterian Hospital. She is 
recovering, and both are expected to re- 
turn to Wichita within a few weeks. 








G. E. King, vice president Red Star 
Milling Co., J, H. Moore, president Wichi- 
ta Flour Mills Co., Andrew Smith, sales 
manager Wichita Flour Mills Co., C. M. 
Jackman, president Kansas Milling Co., 
and R. Ward Magill, sales manager Kan- 
sas Milling Co., attended the meetings 
of the Kansas Millers’ Club and the 
Southwestern Millers’ League in Kansas 
City. 


OKLAHOMA 


Oxtanoma Crry, Oxta.—A steady but 
moderate movement of flour is reported 
by millers, with a further increase in do- 
mestic demand. Feelers for future busi- 
ness are coming in larger numbers from 
brokers of the eastern and southeastern 
states. Prices remain unchanged for 
flour, but corn feeds are a bit stronger. 

Texas reports indicate that business 
has not been materially improved, but 
the outlook hardly could be more favor- 
able, so far as crops contribute to pros- 


perity. ee millers of that state 
have sent only a little flour into Mexico 
lately. The Mexican market, which 


showed an improvement, has been af- 
fected by sections of this and other 
countries unloading quantities of flour 
there at prices that millers of the South- 
west could not meet. 

With the demand for all classes of 
feed at a peak in this territory, millers 
lately have been embarrassed by unde- 
pendable freight service. One miller, on 
April 13, reported that he had not re- 
ceived a car of feed that had been 
shipped to him from the North on March 
2. He said that nearly all dealers of 
this territory are complaining about de- 
layed shipments. Because of this condi- 
tion, Oklahoma City almost faced a feed 
famine during several days recently. 


NOTES 

George Sohlberg, president Acme Mill- 
ing Co., is transacting business in eastern 
cities. 

Charles Connellee, general manager 
Plansifter Milling Co., Oklahoma City, 
recently was in Eastland County, Texas, 
on business connected with his milling 
and oil interests. 

M. A. Wilkins, sales manager Okla- 
homa City Mill & Elevator Co., and his 
wife and baby, visited Greenville, Waco 
and Fort Worth, Texas, recently, travel- 
ling by motor car. 

The rebuilt plant of the Kingfisher 
(Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co. was to be 
put in operation April 10. New equip- 
ment was installed after the plant was 
damaged by fire last December. 


M. S. st owner of the Claude 
(Texas) Milling Co., reports that pros- 
pects for a wheat crop in that section of 
the Texas panhandle are discouraging, 
and he predicts the yield will not be over 
50 per cent of normal. 

A. A. Hart, treasurer Pearlstone Mill 
& Elevator Co., Dallas, Texas, reports 
that the company now has under con- 
struction 14 concrete bins with a stor- 
age capacity of 150,000 bus, which will 
make the total capacity 500,000 bus. 

L. E. Davy, sales manager Acme Mill- 
ing Co., Oklahoma City, has returned 
from a trade trip into southeastern 
states that took him into the leading 
business centers of Florida. He reports 
that prospects are good for crops and a 
return to prosperity. 

Among members of the food products 
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committee of the industrial division of 
the Texas Chamber of Commerce, which 
was appointed recently, are Frank Kell, 
president of the Wichita Mill & Elevator 
Co., Wichita Falls, and John M. Maupin, 
secretary-treasurer Whaley Mill & Ele- 
vator Co., Gainesville. 

Congressman Fritz Lanham, of Fort 
Worth, Texas, has announced that a 
Cuban consulate may soon be opened in 
that city. Mr. Lanham’s efforts have 
been backed by the Fort Worth Cham- 
ber of Commerce, which has sought the 
consulate in behalf of flour millers, grain 
dealers and other exporters of that city. 

Mrs. J. A. Anderson, wife of a mem- 
ber of the staff of the Steger Milling 
Co., Bonham, Texas, died recently at 
her home in Wichita Falls. Mr. Ander- 
son, who formerly was connected with 
the Wichita Mill & Elevator Co., recent- 
ly had moved to Wichita Falls from 
Bonham, hoping the change would bene- 
fit his wife. 

The flour situation in Texas is similar 
to that in Oklahoma as to both domestic 
and export business, according to W. A. 
Barlow, assistant general manager of 
the Oklahoma City Mill & Elevator Co., 
who has returned from a business trip 
to Houston and Galveston. Texas has 
had more rain than Oklahoma, he says, 
particularly the southern section. 

Jule Smith, president of the Fort 
Worth Elevators Co., and representatives 
of the West Texas, Dallas and Fort 
Worth chambers of commerce, have ap- 
pealed to the Texas railroad commission 
to make available $25,000 to be used 
in opposing the application of the Okla- 
homa corporation commission for re- 
duced freight rates on grain and grain 
products into Texas. 


NEBRASKA 
Omana, Nes.—Dullness still features 
the flour trade, and the only orders re- 
ceived have been for prompt or early 
shipment. One of the largest Omaha 
mills reports that in the week end- 
ing April 14 its sales were about 87 
per cent of capacity, with very little 
scattered buying. One of the other large 
mills here reports business extremely 
quiet. Shipping directions are very hard 
to get, and trading is still on a hand-to- 
month basis. 
OMAHA OUTPUT 
Output of Omaha mills, with compari- 
sons, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 
April 8-14 ......... 23,100 16,634 72 
Previous week ..... 23,100 14,240 61 
FOaP ABO ..kcccsves 18,900 17,320 91 
Two years ago ..... 24,000 12,555 52 
NOTES 


C. R. Heaney has joined the sales or- 
ganization of the Omaha Flour Mills Co., 
and on April 1 was made assistant sales 
manager. 

S. P. Mason, of Sioux City, formerly 
manager of the Nye-Schneider-Fowler 
Grain Co., Omaha, was a recent visitor 
on the floor of the Omaha Grain Ex- 
change. 

Frank Mead, who has been with the 
Merriam & Millard Co. for many years 
as a floor man, has retired from the 
grain business to engage in the farm 
land loan business in Gatshe. 

Edward P. Peck, vice president and 


Members of the Southwestern Millers’ League at the Plant of The Reserve Inc., at Their Thirteenth Annual Meeting 
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manager Omaha Elevator Co., has re- 
turned from New York, where he went 
with Mrs. Peck to attend the wedding 
of Mrs. Roebling, a daughter of the 
late Henry D. Estabrook. 

Leicn Lesuie. 


COLORADO 

A noticeable increase in the flour or- 
ders received by mills in Colorado is 
gti a to the trade. New book- 
ings in good volume are being contracted 
and shipping directions are also more 
plentiful than for several weeks. Rainy 
weather in the Southeast has held back 
spring work, but now that the weather is 
veginning to clear, planters will be busy 
in the fields, and this should result in an 
increased demand for flour in that ter- 
ritory. Local flour business is also show- 
ing more signs of life, and a good 
spring trade in ail markets is looked for. 
Due to the better flour demand, some 
mills have increased their operating 
time. 

Flour prices, f.o.b., Ohio River: best 
patent $6.45@6.55, standard patent $5.70 
@5.80, self-rising flour $6.70@6.80, all 
in 98-lb cottons, prompt to 30-day ship- 
ment. 

Bran continues scarce and in heavy de- 
mand. Due to this condition the price 
of millfeed has advanced $2, and is now 
selling for $36 ton, f.o.b., Denver, and 
$38, f.o.b., Colorado common points. 
White bran is worth 10c per cwt more. 
Mills are also doing a nice business on 
coarse grains in this territory. 

NOTES 

Receipts at the Denver Grain Ex- 
change are holding up well. 

W. V. MacCartney, manager Farm- 
ers’ Union Milling & Elevator Co., Den- 
ver, Colo., and C. E. Williams, manager 
Crescent Flour Mills, Denver, attended 
the convention of the Southwestern Mill- 
ers’ League in Kansas City this week. 





NEW PASSENGER SHIP LAUNCHED 

The Minnewaska, of the Atlantic 
Transport Line, which is the first ship 
of the famous “Minne” fleet constructed 
to replace the four passenger ships tor- 
pedoed during the World War, was suc- 
cessfully launched at Belfast, March 22, 
according to advices received by the In- 
ternational Mercantile Marine Co. 

The Minnewaska will reopen the serv- 
ice between New York and London, 
which was familiarly known as “The 
Comfort Route” before the war, with 
her first sailing from New York on 
—_ 18. A_ sister ship,- the Minne- 
tonka, is now under construction and will 
be ready to join the Minnewaska the 
latter part of the year. 

Like her predecessors, the Minnewaska 


. will carry only first class passengers, and 


will be the largest passenger ship in the 
New York-London service. She is of 
21,000 gross tons, 600 feet long, equipped 
with oil burning engines, and constructed 
for the carrying of 17,000 tons of cargo. 
The new ship will have accommodations 
for 300 passengers, and a feature of her 
construction will be the spacious decks 
and attractive public rooms. 





While the Spanish wheat crop of 122,- 
000,Q00 bus is 2,100,000 bus less than home 
requirements, the presence of 2,600,000 
bus as a carry-over from the last crop 
will make it unnecessary for that country 
to import any wheat this season, reports 
Keith Merrill, consul at Madrid. 
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There was a much better feeling and 
improved sales the past week, stimulated 
to a great extent by the strength in the 
wheat market. Although reports of bet- 
ter business are not unanimous, a number 
of mill representatives, especially those 
of the larger northwestern concerns, say 
that the call for flour was better than for 
several weeks. 

Although the buying movement was 
not general, considerable flour changed 
hands. Northwestern mill representa- 
tives say that a number of bakers and 
jobbers took advantage of mill offers 
outstanding after the advance, by antici- 
pating their future requirements, many 
sales Selag for April-May and June de- 
livery. Most of the trade feels that, if 
the market will hold, or show more 
strength, a freer buying movement will 
set in. 

Users of flour have been of the opinion 
that advances in wheat were unwarrant- 
ed, on account of large supplies here 
and unsettled conditions in Europe, but 
many say they would not be surprised 
to see wheat prices go still higher, due 
to the late spring in the Northwest and 
Canada, which will no doubt result in re- 
duced acreage. 

Hard winter wheat - flours did not 
share in much of the improvement this 
week, and most dealers report a rather 
quiet demand. The trade as a whole is 
pretty well supplied, and does not seem 
disposed to add to its holdings. It is re- 
ported that many southwestern mills are 
very anxious for business for immediate 
shipment, and they seem willing to ac- 
cept almost any price for this delivery. 

The soft winter wheat flour situation 
was practically unchanged. There is scat- 
tered buying, but no one seems willing 
to more than cover current needs. 
Cracker bakers apparently have enough 
on hand to carry them along for a while, 
and are not paying much attention to of- 
fers. 

Clears were in better demand, and the 
best grades were in rather light supply. 
Many mills are reported to be out of 
the market on first clears, and prices are 
firm. Only a limited export demand pre- 
vails, but scattered small lots were re- 
ported during the week. Some inquiries 
were received from Holland, but no busi- 
ness was worked in this market. 

Since the advance in the grain, we 
flour business has been restricted. Bak- 
ers and jobbers seem willing to give di- 
rections on old orders, but are not add- 
ing to their holdings. The local output 
this week totaled only 3,000 bbls, or 
2,000 less than the previous week. White 
is quoted at $4.50@4.75 bbl, medium 
$4.20@4.50, and dark $3.65@3.80. 

Nominal quotations, car lots, f.o.b., 
Chicago: spring top patent $6.40@7, 
standard patent $6@6.70, first clear 
$4.90@5.50, second clear $3.60@4.25; 
hard winter short patent $6@6.50, 95 per 
cent patent $5.50@6, straight $5.20@5.40, 
first clear $4.75@5; soft winter short 
patent $6.30@6.50, straight $5.75@6, first 
clear $4.75@5.10. 


MILLFEED 


Demand for. feed is slow. The market 
is beginning to decline, and the trade 
looks for further drops in prices. Of- 
ferings of bran and shorts are rather 
scarce, and very few mills seem to be 
in a position to deliver these grades. 
Buyers are not showing much interest in 
feed for either near-by or deferred de- 
livery. Heavy feeds are more plentiful, 
tt fennel is not active. There is fair 


buying, however, from country trade in 


central and midwestern states, but the 
call is not as brisk as it usually is at this 
time of year. 

Although business with mixed feed 
manufacturers has not been so good as 
during March, there is a steady demand, 
but the trade looks for lower prices. 

Spring bran is quoted at $29.50@31 
ton, hard winter $30.50@31, soft winter 
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ceipts. Very little spring wheat is ar- 
riving, and only scattered sales were re- 
ported. Shipping sales for the week 
totaled 100,000 bus. Receipts of all 
wheat were 271 cars, against 242 a year 
ago. 

Premiums on No. 1 red 11@13c over 
May, No. 2 red 10@12c over, No. 3 red 
7@9c over; No. 1 hard 1%,@2c over, 
No. 2 hard 1144@1%c over; No. 1 dark 
northern 3@12c over, No. 2 dark 2@9c 
over, No. 1 northern May price to 5c 
over. 


RE-ELECTED PRESIDENT VILLAGE BOARD 

Willis McFeely, a vice president and 
Chicago sales manager of the Milwaukee 
Bag €o., was re-elected president of the 
board of Oak Park, IIl., on April 3. Oak 
Park is the largest incorporated village 
in the country, and is the sixth largest 
municipality in the state of Illinois. 

Mr. McFeely has been with the Mil- 
waukee Bag Co. for 15 years, having 
joined this organization on Feb. 1, 1908. 


Willis McFeely 


$31.25@31.50; standard middlings $29.50 
@31, flour middlings $31.50@33.50; red 
dog, $34.50@36.50. 

CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Chicago mills, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

April 8-14 ......... 40,000 19,000 48 
Previous week ..... 40,000 21,000 52 
Year ago .......... 40,000 21,000 52 
Two years ago..... 26,700 17,500 66 


CASH WHEAT 


The local cash market was firmer, espe- 
cially on hard winters, compared with 
the futures. Most of the buying of hard 
winter wheat was by elevators to go into 
store and to apply on May contracts. 
About 90 per cent of the winter wheat 


arriving in this market grading No. 2 
hard is going into store. is shipped 
from terminal markets, chiefly Omaha, 


Not much red winter wheat was of- 
fered here the past week. Millers were 
quick to pick cars of choice grades, but 
business was restricted by the light: re- 


He is well known in bag circles, and has 
a wide acquaintance among members of 
the milling industry. 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 


Jobbers report a slack demand for 
oil meal, and the trade is showing very 
little interest in offerings of 32 per cent. 
Mills are practically cleaned up on 34 
of cent meal, and the price is nominal- 
y $43 ton, while 32 per cent is being 
quoted around $41, f.o.b., Chicago. 


SECURES MILL CONTRACT 


The L. S. Greenwood Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis., has secured the contract from the 
Strasburg (Va.) Steam Flouring Mill 
for the complete equipment to go into 
its new feed plant. All of this, except 
the feeders and one of the Greenwood 
new sifters, will be factory rebuilt ma- 
chinery. 


CORN PRODUCTS 
Corn millers are finding a fairly good 


demand for their products, but the trade 


is confining its purchases to near-by re- 
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uirements, as prices are too strong for 
them to book ahead. Directions on old 
orders are coming in very satisfactorily. 
Corn flour $2@2.05 per cwt, white and 
yellow granulated corn meal $1.90@2. 
white and yellow cream meal $1.90@2. 
pearl and granulated hominy $1.90@2.05. 
oatmeal $2.86Y,, jute, car lots, f.o.b.. 
Chicago; rolled oats, $2.5714 per 90-I|) 
sack. 
NOTES 


O. Hansen, of the Plainwell (Mich.) 
Milling Co., was in Chicago on April 10. 

F. L. MeNutt, Anthony (Kansas) 
Mills, was in Chicago on April 13, on 
his way back from an eastern trip. 

P. P. Croarkin & Son, brokers, Chicayo, 
are having printed “Bread Is the Best 
and Cheapest Food” on all stationery. 

B. A. Eckhart, president B. A. Kck- 
hart Milling Co., Chicago, has returned 
from a two months’ visit in California 

Charles G. Rock, of the Ismert-Hircke 
Milling Co., Kansas City, visited the 
Chicago office of his company this week. 

H. A. Sawyer, of the Sawyer Milling 
Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, called at this 
office on April 10, and left the same day 
for New York City. , 

C. E. Roseth, secretary and manayer 
Aberdeen (S. D.) Mill Co., stopped off 
in Chicago a few days this week on his 
way to Detroit and Toledo. 

F. M. Grout, of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, spent the past 
week at the Chicago office, and lef! on 
April 12 for New York City. 

John Mitchell and Charles Woodward, 
of the Indianapolis branch of the Wsh- 
burn-Crosby Co., visited the Chicago of- 
fice for several days the past week. 

S. W. Rider, assistant sales manager 
Cannon Valley Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
spent several days in Chicago this week, 
going later on an eastern business trip. 

Charles R. Haller, ye | appointed 
sales representative in Illinois, with 
headquarters at Bloomington, for the 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn, 
spent the past week in Chicago. 

T. A. Linfitt, sales manager State Mill 
& Elevator Co. Grand Forks, N. D., 
was in Chicago the latter part of this 
week en route back to the mill from a 
trip to markets in the central states. 

G. W. Mead, secretary of the Jackson 


Milling Co., Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., 
landed at New York, from a European 
trip, April 138. He had been abroad 


about eight weeks, accompanied by his 
family. 

Charles M. Fritz, formerly with the 
Howard Wheat & Flour Testing Labora- 
tory, Minneapolis, called at this office on 
April 11. He was on his way to New 
York City, to join the staff of the W. P. 
Tanner-Gross Co., Inc. 

John H. Mulliken, director of the 
Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis, was 
in Chicago during the past week. While 
here he appeared before the executive 
committee of the American Bakers’ s- 
sociation and outlined the “Eat More 
Wheat” campaign. 

Charles T. Stork, Buffalo, N. Y., rep- 
resentative in North America for Noury 
& Van der Lande, manufacturers of the 
Novadel process for improving flour, was 
in Chicago on April 18. While here he 
attended the closing session of the an- 
nual meeting of the Millers’ National 
Federation. 

E. F. Hale is now Chicago manager 
for the Mills of Albert Lea, Minne- 
apolis, with offices at 108 South La Sulle 
Street. He was for many years Chicgo 
manager for the King Midas Milling ©o. 
It is reported that T. W. Leggett will 
represent the latter concern, with offices 
at 128 North Wells Street. 

The many friends of William l. 
Phelps, formerly president of the Star 
& Crescent Milling Co., Chicago, will re- 
gret to hear that on April 8 suffered 
a severe stroke of paralysis. He was on 
his way back to Chicago from a pleasure 
trip in California when he was strick«n, 
and at present is in the Presbyteri«n 
Hospital, Chicago. 





WISCONSIN 

Mrtwavuxez, W1s.—Evidence is coming 
a hand — a inoue ky al 
n to fear that are ng to pay 
for the late and severe epring in future 
fiour prices. Along with the sharply ad- 
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vancing wheat market during the week 
ended April 14 there came a renewal of 
inquiry, the nature of which manifested 
more confidence in prices. Actual trans- 
actions, however, were almost entirely on 
a quick shipment basis and the aggregate 
was only moderate, although in excess 
of that of the previous week, 

At the same time the dearth of ship- 
ping directions continued, and the situa- 
tion in this respect was probably less 
favorable than in the previous week. 
Mixed car customers wanted their feed, 
but were not anxious to take the flour 
which contracts called for in commensu- 
rate quantities. Milling operations in- 
creased over the previous week, but were 
at the rate of only 28 per cent of ca- 
pacity. With the feed demand slowing 
up, there was no disposition to run more 
heavily, despite the fact that all mills 
are not yet caught up with deliveries on 
feed. 

Orders for flour in the week were 
about evenly divided between family and 
bakers patent, and came from the small- 
er buyers who, as a rule, did not partici- 
pate in the heavy forward buying move- 
ment earlier in the year. rices ad- 
vanced 20c bbl, and finished strong. At 
the close, on April 14, fancy city brands 
of hard spring wheat patent were quot- 
ed at $7.05@7.70, and straight at $6.50 
@6.95, in 98-Ib cottons. 

Clear flour is in light supply, local 
mills still being oversold on all grades. 
There is a pen Reve inquiry and a fair 
amount of business is available from day 
to day, but offers are lacking. Only a 
liitle low grade is on hand for prompt 
shipment. Prices are largely nominal 
and, with the advance in top grades, are 
held a little easier. At the close, on 
\pril 14, first clear was quoted at $5.60 
5.75, and second at $4.10@5.25, in 98- 
lly cottons. 

While Kansas flour is stronger and 
higher, an advance equivalent to that 
made in spring has been made, despite 
the relatively higher price of winter 
wheat. Fancy Kansas patent is still 
available at 60c bbl under spring, and 
bakers patents at 30c bbl under, which is 
considered enough of a differential to 
induce some buyers who ordinarily might 
take the spring to buy Kansas. Busi- 
ness was confined to small lots from scat- 
tering sources, almost invariably asking 
quick shipment. Local jobbers continued 
to do a fair business among grocers and 
retail bakers. At the close, on April 14, 
fancy brands of Kansas family patent 
were quoted at $7@7.10, and straight at 
$6.55@6.65, in 98-lb cottons. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 
a ad rest Per + 


April 8-18: ovis eveee 16,000 4,50 

Previous week ..... 16,000 1,700 11 
Last YOOP cciccecse xr ee 
Two years ago..... 24,000 2,011 9 
Three years ago.... 24,000 3,100 13 
Four years ago..... 18,000 11,500 64 
Five years ago..... 16,000 1,800 11 


_ Improvement in lake transit line serv- 
ice out of Milwaukee, which suffered by 
reason of recent storms and cold waves, 
was responsible for a much improved 
showing in the flour movement. Ship- 
ments from Milwaukee in the week end- 
ed April 14 were 39,570 bbls, against 
2,350 in the previous week and 24,020 
last year. Receipts were 19,600 bbls, 
compared with 14,000 last week and 22,- 
220 last year. 
MILLFEED 


_The heavy demand from feeders con- 
tinues, and jobbers are having no trou- 
ble disposing of all the feed” they can 
get. Outdoor feeding is, generally speak- 
ing, from three to four weeks late, and 
while the heaviest call in former years 
was over by this date, the peak of con- 
sumptive demand does not seem to have 
been reached yet. It is not unlikely that 
this condition will be reflected b into 
the source, and that millers may still ex- 
perience a sharp buying movement. Dis- 
tributors and jobbers, however, still have 
a lot of feed in transit and on back or- 
der, which may make it unnecessary to 
turn to mills for large quantities. 

The dairy states of the Middle West 
and the Northwest, large consuming ter- 
ritories, are obli to contend with the 
heaviest millfeed consumption during 
April that has been known in years. A 
growing shortage of feed for live stock, 
accentuated by the needs of young stock 
of recent origin, is officially reported. 
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Silos are nearly empty, and several weeks 
stand between hay and grass. Travel 
from farms to cities is extremely diffi- 
cult because of soft weather, making re- 
plenishment of consumers’ supplies slow. 

Middlings are in relatively better de- 
mand than bran, but the call from mill- 
ing sources is slow on new orders. Bran 
moved down 50c ton during the week 
and is on a parity with middlings. Flour 
middlings and red dog are unchanged 
but quite firm, on prospects of a better 
demand shortly. Hominy feed is 50c ton 
higher, with the firmness of corn and all 
corn products. Oil meal is off $1@1.50 
ton more, and cottonseed meal is nomi- 
nally unchanged. Gluten feed has de- 
clined again, prices being $2 less. Mills 
quote bran at $29@29.50 ton, standard 
middlings $29@29.50, flour middlings $82, 
red dog $34@35 and rye middiings $28 
@28.50, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 
Shipments of millfeed at Milwaukee for 
the week ended April 14 were. 11,639 
tons, compared with 4,560 in the previous 
week and 8,639 last year; receipts were 
120 tons, against 600 last week and 1,020 
last year. 

RYE FLOUR 


Rye patents and straights recovered a 
decline of 10@15c by advancing with the 
cash and option market during the week 
ended April 14. The higher level does 
not, however, represent the full advance 
of the cash market, which in the same 
period advanced 3@4c bu. The high 
price of rye middlings has enabled mill- 
ers to hold down the price of flour, and 
the result is greater buying interest. 
Sales consist largely of customary lots 
to wholesale bakery interests. Bulk buy- 
ers decline to follow the advance, and 
place orders only when mills make con- 
cessions. So far as this market is con- 
cerned, such acceptances are virtually 
nil. Production was a little larger, local 
mills making 600 bbls, against 500 in the 
previous week and 500 last year. At the 
close, on April 14, pure white was quot- 
ed at $5.35@5.45, straight at $4.85@4.95, 
pure dark at $4.25@4.60, and ordinary 
dark at $3.65@4.30, in 98-lb cottons. 


CORN GOODS 


The price of corn has soared into 
heights so far out of proportion to other 
omg that corn goods prices naturally 

ave lost their appeal. Local corn mills 
report business quiet and dull, with the 
feed department less active. Not much 
export business can be obtained in the 
face of the enormous exports of the 
grain, and domestic purchases are small, 
compared with normal. Corn flour has 
practically reached a dark rye flour basis, 
inasmuch as there is a difference of only 
2@8c bu in the grain price. At the 
close, on April 14, corn flour was quoted 
at $1.95@2.05, corn meal $1.90@2, and 
corn grits $1.95@2.05, in 100-lb sacks. 


NOTES 


The Farmers’ Co-Operative Elevator 
Co., Algoma, Wis., sustained a loss of 
$6,000 by fire which destroyed its ware- 
house on April 11. 

The Wisconsin assembly has engrossed 
the Czerwinski bill providing for stand- 
ard weights for bread. The bill already 
has passed the senate. 


Major Walter Stern, head of Bernhard 
Stern & Sons, Inc., Milwaukee, spent sev- 
eral days in Chicago, attending the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation meeting, as a 
director of the organization. 

Charles A. Krause, president of the 
Charles A. Krause Milling Co., Milwau- 
kee, is back from a vacation trip of two 
months with Mrs. Krause. They visited 
Honolulu, also spending some time in 
California. 

Supervisors of flour inspection named 
by Albert R. Taylor, the new president 
of the Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce, 
are: John H. Crittenden; John F. Kern, 
of J. B. A. Kern & Sons, Inc; John H. 
Manning, of Bernhard Stern & Sons, 
He, Philip Orth, of Philip Orth & Co; 

. Leu. 


T. N. MeNaly has been engaged as — 


general manager of the Nichols. ( Wis.) 
Milling Co., succeeding M. O alker, 
who is moving to California. Mr. Mc- 
Naly formerly owned and operated a 
flour and feed mill at Shiocton, Wis., and 
is an expert on buckwheat —- For 
several years he has had charge of a mill 
in central Illinois. 


The Dadmun-La Budde Co,, North Mil- 


waukee, Wis., which, as noted, was incor- 

orated recently by well-known Milwau- 

ee grain and feed interests, has let con- 
tracts for the erection of a two-story feed 
warehouse and grain storage building, 
90x120, on the Milwaukee railroad tracks 
at North Milwaukee. It is to be ready 
about June 1. Offices of the company are 
maintained at 93 Michigan Street, Mil- 
waukee. 

Adjustments of the loss sustained by 
the Marinette (Wis.) Flour Mill Co. in 
the recent fire in its mill are expected to 
be completed by April 20, when the com- 
pany will determine its future plans. 
The heaviest loss was from water. The 
heat opened 50 sprinkler heads, flooding 
the mill and causing much damage to 
bolting machinery, elevators, belts, etc. 
At the time of the fire temperatures were 
near zero, making the water damage even 
worse and delaying appraisals by insur- 
ance adjusters. 

One of the buildings remaining of the 
original group of the American Malting 
& Grain Co. on South Water Street, Mil- 
waukee, has been leased by the Great At- 
lantic & Pacific Tea Co. as a storage 
base for flour and other merchandise to 
supply its chain stores in Milwaukee and 
Wisconsin. The malting plant was pur- 
chased a year ago by a Glivens company, 
which has razed some of the buildings 
and is rebuilding the more modern struc- 
tures for general warehousing purposes 
for lease or sale to other interests. 


L. E. Meyer. 





MILWAUKEE WINS ON RATE ISSUE 

Mitwavxkee, Wis.—The Milwaukee 
Chamber of Commerce won a complete 
victory in its attack on grain rates, by 
the decision handed down April 4 by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. This 
holds that intrastate rates on grain and 
grain products within the state of Min- 
nesota are unjustly discriminatory 
against the Milwaukee market, and or- 
ders that tariffs be revised to remove 
such discrimination and be effective not 
later than June 4. The suit of the Mil- 
waukee exchange was brought against 
the Burlington road, and one of the prin- 
cipal contentions, which the Commission 
upholds, was that the interstate rates 
from points on the Burlington in south- 
ern Minnesota and northeastern Iowa 
are not reasonable, and in violation of 
the aggregate of the intermediates pro- 
vision of the interstate commerce act, 
except in certain instances in rates via 
Winona to Milwaukee. 

The suit was filed in February, 1922, 
and hearings were held in Milwaukee in 
May last year. The Minnesota railroad 
and warehouse commission filed briefs 
answering the complaint, for the charges 
included the contention that the rates 
made by this body for shipment of grain 
moving wholly within Minnesota were so 
low that Duluth and Minneapolis held a 
heavy advantage over Milwaukee. The 
Minnesota commission pointed out that 
Milwaukee enjoys special advantages in 
transit privileges. 

Commissioner Campbell, of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, said: “These 
privileges are without doubt of consid- 
erable value and enable Milwaukee, when 
its market is ‘flat’ or when there is no 
demand, to ship grain on to Chicago or 
as far north as Green Bay, without addi- 
tional charge.” He added, however, that 
the case could not be settled or dealt 
with from the standpoint of Milwaukee 
alone. “The Commission has long recog- 
nized the importance of maintaining Mil- 
waukee and Chicago on a parity, and if 
this blanket adjustment, which has so 
often been approved, is now disturbed, 
the result is apparent,” he said. 

Officers and members of the Milwau- 
kee Chamber of Commerce express the 
belief that shipments of grain to Mil- 
waukee will: be materially increased as 
the result of the removal of discrimina- 
tion in rates. 

L. E. Meyer. 





IOWA FEED BILL AMENDED 

In response to wires received from A. 
P. Husband, secretary Millers’ National 
Federation, and L. F. Brown, secretary 
American Feed Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, about 25 millers and feed manufac- 
turers attended a senate committee hear- 
ing in + ong Moines, oo April rag 
op the passage of the Robson bil 
before the legislature. The bill provided 
that every package of feedingstuffs 


261 


should show a guaranty of carbohy- 
drates, moisture and ash, and had al- 
ready passed the house of representatives 
and had been reported favorably to the 
senate. After all the features of the bill 
were thoroughly discussed, the following 
amendment was adopted, which applies 
only to semisolid feeds, such as molasses 
feeds, and not to wheat offals: 

“Section 1. That the law as it appears 
in Sec. 5077, Supplement to the Code, 
1913 (C.C. 1514), be and the same is 
hereby amended by striking from said 
section everything following the words 
‘feedingstuffs’ in line eighteen (18)° there- 
of, up to and including the words ‘Unit- 
ed States’ in line twenty-two (22), and 
inserting thereafter the following: 

“Stating the minimum per centum of 
crude protein, crude fat and nitrogen 
free extract, and the maximum per 
centum of crude fiber. Provided, that in 
the case of liquid or semisolid feeding- 
stuffs the maximum per centum of mois- 
ture and minimum per centum of ash 
shall be stated. Any such products as 
cannot be packed in an ordinary burlap 
bag shall be classed as a liquid or semi- 
liquid feedingstuffs. All constituents to 
be determined by the latest methods 
adopted by the Association of Official 
Agricultural Chemists of North Amer- 
ica.” 





STANDARD BREAD WEIGHT BILL 

PrrrssurcuH, Pa.—A _ standard bread 
weight bill has been introduced in the 
Pennsylvania legislature. The text has 
been sent to members of the Pennsyl- 
vania Association of the Baking Indus- 
try, with requests for expressions of ap- 
proval or disapproval, and suggestions 
for amendments. The result of this 
canvass of opinion will be submitted to 
the executive board of the association. It 
is expected that a public hearing will be 
granted by the legislative committee on 
manufactures, to which the bill was re- 
ferred. 

The bill would fix standard net weights 
for a loaf of bread 12 hours after bak- 
ing at % lb, 1 lb, 11% lb, 2 lbs and other 
pound weights. When multiple loaves 
are baked, each unit would be required 
to conform to the specified weight. Unit 
weights would not apply to rolls or 
fancy bread weighing less than 4 oz. 
The law would make the sale of wrapped 
bread unlawful unless net weights were 
conspicuously and plainly specified upon 
the wrapper. Variation from the speci- 
fied weights would be permitted to the 
extent of 4 per cent in deficiency and 12 
per cent in excess, “such discrepancies to 
be as often above as below the standard 
weight, and the average weight of not 
less than 12 loaves.” 

C. C. Larus. 





WINS SUIT OVER SEED WHEAT 

Great Farts, Mont.—John Lindquist, 
a rancher near Bainville, “ty collect 
from the Jennison Mills Co., Bainville,’ 
$6,153 as damages for having been de- 
livered winter wheat when he had bought 
spring wheat for seeding purposes. The 
lower court found in his favor and ap- 
peal was taken by the company to the 
supreme court, which has handed down 
an opinion upholding the lower court. 

The record showed that Lindquist 
bought of the defendant company, in 
1919, 650 bus wheat which was sold to 
him as blue-stem spring wheat. The 
wheat was used for seed, and proved to 
be winter wheat, whereupon plaintiff 
brought suit, alleging representation that 
the wheat was “a grade blue-stem 
spring wheat.” Combating the cause, the 

efendants set up that there was no tes- 
timony to support a finding of warranty 
that it was spring wheat. a his 
contention the supreme court opinion 
says: “The minds of the parties met up- 
on the proposition, . . . and this con- 
stituted an express warranty by the de- 
fendants of the fact that the wheat was 
of the variety described.” 

The finding was that the plaintiff was 
entitled to the purchase price, reasonable 
rental value of the land for one year, 
reasonable value of time and labor in 
cultivating and seeding, and cost of 
handling seed to the field. The defend- 
ants included were the company and the 
personnel thereof, C. U. Jennison, W. J. 
Jennison, W. J. Miller and H. O. Frank. 

Joun A. Corry. 


A 1,200-bb] flour mill recently began 
operation in Tsitsikar, Manchuria. 
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United States and Canadian advertisers in 
The Northwestern Miller who desire connec- 
tions abroad, and foreign advertisers who 
seek information concerning markets or con- 
nections in the United States or Canada, are 
invited to communicate with the manager 
of this department, 





Contents of this publication are protected 
by copyright. Republication permitted when 
credit is given The Northwestern Miller. 
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There have been fluctuations in all the 
world’s wheat markets, Chicago showing 
a decline of 2c for May wheat and the 
london market closing today at about 
last week's figures. The same cannot be 
said of flour, as, in spite of higher prices 
being asked by millers, buyers on_ this 
market refuse to entertain business ex- 
cept at the low price taken last week. 

Some firms reported that they have 
done quite a fair trade as to volume, and 
that profits have made quite a showing; 
others spoke of the past week as a bad 
one, with little volume and some sales at 
a loss. 

In regard to present competition by 
English millers it was interesting to hear 
the opinion of some of the traders, who 
stated that Canadian flours might com- 
pete successfully at about Is 6d below 
the late prices accepted. This, however, 
if reports speak truly, is an ideal of the 
importers which it is impossible to real- 
ize, for Canadian millers, in preference 
to committing themselves to the unre- 
munerative policy of English mills, pre- 
fer to go out of business if other mar- 


kets cannot be found where the price fits , 


the quality better than in the United 
Kingdom. 
FLOUR ARRIVALS 


Arrivals of flour in London are more 
than can be delivered immediately. The 
quantities, in sacks of 280 Ibs each, are: 
from the United States, Atlantic 13,575, 
Pacific Coast 704; Canada, Pacific Coast, 
1,205; Continent, 535; Argentina, 1,844. 


FLOUR PRICES 


Rumors were current on one or two 
days that the home millers were propos- 
ing to advance their official price, but 
these came to nothing. No doubt, owing 
to the wide disparity between the official 
price and the actual selling price, it was 
thought advisable to get nearer the offi- 
cial figures before rushing into print 
again, 

The millers of the United Kingdom 
would seem on their own showing to be 
about the only body of manufacturers in 
the world that is not making profits. As 
one trade paper puts it, “it is almost 
farcical to fix a selling price for flour 
in conformity with fluctuations in the 
wheat market, when the real value de- 
pends upon the extent of the sacrifice to 
which a miller can go in order to keep 
his plant running, and also on the tac- 
tics of the bakers in playing off one trav- 
eller against another.” 

Canadian and American millers have 
advanced their prices about 1s per sack 
from the lowest, at which prices a cer- 
tain amount of spot stock was sold, being 
replaced by new purchases, but only at 
the new price equivalent, and no real 
advance from that low point has been 
realized by traders as a whole; in fact, 
it has been particularly difficult to sell 
spot flour at all, demand being still a 
long way short of the supply. Quanti- 
ties which a year ago would have been 
readily disposed of hang fire, causing dis- 
satisfaction and discouragement to many. 

Medium Canadian export patents are 
offered by cable at 34s 64@3és, but there 
is no business at these figures. Better 
quality is offered at 35s 6d, net, c.i.f., for 





April seaboard, but they can be pur- 
chased today at 35s from importers, 
which includes their commission. Good 
quality long patents are offered at 37s, 
cif. American milled Canadian export 
patents are now 37s, c.i.f., after selling 
at 36s, including commission. 

Minneapolis low grade is valued at 25s 
9d, c.i.f. Kansas mills occasionally offer 
export patents at 67s 6d, and good clears 
at 33s, but there seems no chance of 
business at these figures. Pacific Coast 
flours would come at 35s, but they are 
not salable at present. 

Australian flours have been offered at 
33s 6d, c.i.f., at which price a fair trade 
has been done, but today most shippers 
are asking Is@1ls 6d more, which has 
apparently stopped business. Argentine 
low grade has been sold on the spot at 
the equivalent of 25s 6d, c.i.f., but ship- 
pers are asking 25s 3d, with buyers at 
about 24s 9d, c.i.f. 

Iondon millers are unchanged on the 
official price for their straight run flour 
at 40s, delivered, which is equal to about 
36s, c.i.f. 

WHEAT PRICES 


The feature of the wheat trading of 
the past week has been the continental 
demand, which has checked any tendency 
toward lowering prices to any extent. 
On the week, prices are about unchanged 
to a shade lower. No. 1 northern Mani- 
toba arrived and on passage made 46s 3d, 
April, and April-May sold at 46s 6d. 
Rosafe, 621%-lb, was sold for March- 
April at 45s 3d. Choice white Karachi 
for May-June was 47s, but March-April 
realized 48s. 

MILL OFFALS 


The market is firm, and prices are 
higher than last week. London milled 
bran is very firm at £6 15s per ton, ex- 
mill, and middlings are hard to buy at 
under £7, ex-mill. Plate pollards are 
firm, sellers asking £5 15s, c.i.f., but they 
can be bought at less than this figure 
on the spot. Fine plate middlings are 
a shade easier ‘at £7 17s 6d, c.i.f. 


OATMEAL 


Trading is slow and in small compass, 
the warmer weather being no help, and 
prices generally are unchanged. Mid- 
lothian and Aberdeen oatmeals can be 
purchased at 50s 3d and 44s 3d, respec- 
tively, per 280 lbs, ex-store, and London 
milled at 43s, ex-mill. There is no busi- 
ness reported in American or Canadian 
rolled oats or oatmeal for shipment. 


LIVERPOOL 


There was little disposition to press 
sales in the week ending March 28; nev- 
ertheless, values have remained fairly 
steady and there is plenty of wheat to 
supply any demand that may arise. In 
comparison with the previous week, val- 
ues are about 3d per qr up. Liverpool 
graded wheat futures are practically un- 
changed for May delivery, being quoted 
at 9s 854d, but March is considerably 
dearer at 10s Id, an advance of about 
2d on the week. 

Flour importers have no cheerful news 
to report. The vast bulk of the trade is 
in the hands of English millers, who are 
still selling at a considerable loss. Mani- 
toba export bg apace for April seaboard 
have been sold in small quantities at about 
34s 6d, c.i.f; on spot 38s is asked, with- 
out much inquiry. Australians are 
rather dearer, with practically nothin 
doing at about 35s, c.i.f., for April, a 
on spot at 38s. Biscuit manufacturers 
are fairly well stocked, and do not seem 
to be in any hurry to make further pur- 
chases. 

Only a quiet trade has prevailed for 
home milled flour, although bakers grade 
is easier with some millers, at an average 





price of about 34s. It is impossible to 
give exact figures, as millers are cutting 
their prices so much. 

A small trade has taken place in 
American second clears at about 26s, 
c.i.f., for first half April, and mills are 
very firm at this figure. River Plate 
flour for March seaboard is held at £10 
per ton and £9 15s for April, but it is 
reported that an odd lot of 50 tons was 
sold at £9 10s for the latter month. 

The majority of shippers seem to be 
withdrawing from the market for lin- 
seed cake, which is hardly to be won- 
dered at, considering the extraordinary 
way in which this article has decreased in 
value, having been sold a few days ago 
at £9, c.i.f., for monthly shipments, May 
to August. On spot American linseed 
cakes are worth about £12, f.o.r., and 
English made are also around this figure. 
English makers will undoubtedly feel the 
pinch, owing to the drop in American 
makes, and they have already reduced 
their prices to about £11 for May to 
August delivery. Mill offals are in quiet 
demand, and thirds are slightly lower 
than last week, being quoted at 7s 6d 
per cwt, with bran 3d less, and Plate 
bran at about 6s 9d. 


SCOTLAND 


The recent slight rise in the value of 
flour brought an improved tone in the 
trade. A good deal more was sold by 
importers in the week ending March 21, 
but the improvement was not permanent, 
and the market is again comparatively 
dull. Home millers were able to capture 
a good proportion of the improved .de- 
mand while it lasted, but Australian was 
considered the best value obtainable 
among winter flours. 

Home millers are buying Australian 
flour rather than the wheat. The position 
is that, whereas Australian wheat is cost- 
ing about 51s per qr, and the flour equiva- 
lent would be 39s, the actual cost of Aus- 
tralian flour is about 35s 9d per sack. 
This advantage in buying flour rather 
than wheat cannot wholly be accounted 
for by the mere balancing of profits from 
the sale of offals by Australian millers. 
The view held here is that the wheat 
boards in Australia have deliberately 
adopted the policy of asking higher 
prices for wheat milled outside of the 
commonwealth than those at which it is 
available to their own millers. 

The market for Australian flour has 
encouraged forward dealings, but the ex- 
tent of these is not very heavy yet. A 
fact noted by the importers here is that, 
while home millers are prepared to ac- 
cept business below their nominally in- 
creased prices, the higher figures are still 
given as the trading quotations in the 
daily press. This circumstance suggests 
that the higher rates are what the trade 
would like to have rule, and that, while 
they are ready to sell at about 2s per sack 
lower than the publicly quoted rates, they 
can be making very little profit from 
their business. 

The current quotations for flour on the 
cif. basis are as follows: home milled 
ordinary grades about 33s, with 35s for 
better springs and winters. Imported 
flours: Manitobas, high grade 35s, export 
patents 38s 6d@34s; top American win- 
ters, about 38s; Australian, on spot about 
35s, for March shipment 34s, and for 
April shipment 33s 9d; Pacific, 33s; Ca- 
nadian winters, about 35s 6d. Stocks are 
only fair, and arrivals are not heavy. 


SEQUEL TO MANIFESTO 

While the manifesto by the east of 
Scotland millers appears on the surface 
to have fallen flat, the wavelets caused 
by this stone thrown upon the calm waters 
are radiating far beyond what its authors 
probably contemplated as possible. At- 


tention has been drawn to the campaign 
in Canada, as well as in the United States, 
and letters to hand in Glasgow show that 
Australian millers are also alive to the 
undereurrents against imported flour, 
These letters show that any attempts 
either to belittle imported flour, as the 
east of Scotland millers so clumsily tried 
to do, or any pressure to have imported 
flour scheduled under the safeguarding 
of industries act, a measure designed for 
camouflaging protection, will not be per- 
mitted to go unchallenged. The .\us- 
tralian millers appear to be well orga- 
nized for the purpose of getting (heir 
government departments to act, not mecre- 
ly from a distance but directly in ! on- 
don through the commonwealth re) re- 
sentatives. 


IRELAND 


Trade, on the whole, has been very 
quiet, although there have been iso! ited 
sales here and there, practically all being 
confined to either spot flour or flour just 
about due. Shipment prices are firmer 


and mills in many cases are asking ore 
money, which puts an end to any possi- 
bility of forward business so long as 
there is plenty of spot flour about. 

Stocks are being well maintained in 
both Belfast and Dublin, but there is less 
pressure to sell at cut prices in Dublin 
and the south of Ireland than in the 
north. In fact, Dublin importers can 
obtain fully ls@1s 6d per sack over and 
above the price being made in Bel {ast. 
English millers are cutting prices just at 
a time when importers hoped to do busi- 
ness at a profit owing to a strike among 
the home mills. In most cases American 
soft winter wheat flours have been 2s 6d 
per sack out of line, compared with I:ng- 
lish millers’ quotations for the same class. 

Forward prices for strong flours have 
been irregular and tending upward. One 
good Manitoba export grade was offered 
at 35s 6d, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 36s 6d, 
Dublin, April seaboard. A good straight 
run was offered at 34s 6d, net, c.i.f., [el- 
fast, prompt delivery. 

With regard to Manitoba high graces, 
the pressure to sell this class of flour in 
the north is greater than on exports, 
which is rather strange, as export grades 
previously were the ones that importers 
brought in more freely than any other 
class. Latterly, however, higher gra‘les 
of flour have been coming in larger 
quantities. One very good flour is quoted 
at about 38s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and ‘39s, 
Dublin, April seaboard, but there are oth- 
ers that can be bought as low as 37s@ 
837s 6d, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 1s more 
Dublin, same loading. 

Sales of Minneapolis flours have been 
made on the basis of 37s, net, c.if., l'el- 
fast, and 38s, Dublin, spot and pass: ze. 
Australian flours have been freely of- 
fered on passage on a basis of 37s@:37s 
6d, net, c.i.f., Belfast,.and some businss 
has been done at these figures, or e: en 
a little less. Millers, however, are 10W 
asking at least Is per sack advance |r 
outside brands, and in the case of some 
of the finer ones 1s 6d more. 

Pacific Coast flours have been offer! 
on the same basis as Australians, but «'¢ 
altogether too soft to command the saii¢ 
figure. 

OATMEAL 


Trade is not very brisk. Home mille’ 
are complaining that demand is poor f«' 
all classes. Oats have not advanced, an! 
it is still possible to buy good millin 
sorts at the prices prevailing all winte’. 
Home made flake is quoted at 44@4é6s pe" 
280 lbs, net, c.i.f. terms, Belfast. -Im 
porters of American would be glad tv 
accept 40s, net, c.if., Belfast, and 41s. 
Dublin, for some flake on spot, and for 
outside lots that have been in store some 
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time Is less would be taken. Some out- 
side brands, it is reported, have been of- 
fered as low as 38s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, 
and 39s, Dublin, April seaboard, A little 
business has been done in medium cut 
meal at 38s, net, c.if., Belfast, April 
seaboard, for which there is more inquiry, 
as stocks are getting low. 
MILLFEED 

Mill offals have been firm, with a fairly 
good demand for bran and a brisk one 
for all classes of fine pollards. Good, 
broad English white bran is fetching £11 
10s per ton, Belfast. Common small 
types are worth £10 10s in the north. 
About the same price prevails in Dublin 
and the south, but in the latter the bran 
is home made. Chilean hard white bran 
is selling in even weights in the north at 
about £10 10s per ton, demand being 
good, but in the south the inquiry is poor. 
Sharps realize £11 10s per ton, and are 
scarce. 

Feedingstuffs are about unchanged in 
price, though demand is not brisk. In- 
dian meal is about £9 12s 6d per ton in 
the north and £10 in the south. Flaked 
corn for cattle is fetching £11 10s, de- 
livered. 

linseed cakes are dull and lower. The 
forward offers of American at about £9 
10s per ton, net, c.i.f., Belfast and Dub- 
lin, are having a weakening effect on 
holders, who are anxious to realize. Stocks 
ure ample for all requirements. Cotton 
cakes are not offering freely on spot, and 
it is possible to make £13@£13 10s, net, 
cif. either port, according to quality. 
'fome made are selling freely at £13 10s, 
free on rail, Belfast, and £14, Dublin. 


PRESENTATION TO MR. SANDS 


A fine compliment has been paid J. G. 
Sands, Belfast, who has had a lifelong 
connection with the trade and has been 
held in the highest regard by all his col- 
leagues of the flour and baking trades of 
Belfast. For many years he has repre- 
sented the milling firm of W. O. & J. 
Wilson, Liverpool. Belfast flour mer- 
chants and master bakers recently joined 
in presenting him with an inscribed wal- 
let containing a handsome check as a 
token of their regard for him and their 
pleasure at his recovery from a recent 
illness. 

Mr. Sands feelingly replied, and ex- 
pressed his appreciation of such a spon- 
ra token of good will and friend- 
ship. 





HOLLAND 


Flour market conditions have not 
changed appreciably the past two weeks, 
which means that home milled flour domi- 
nates the market and the foreign com- 
modity has to follow or be shouldered 
out, as the necessity to buy it, either on 
account of its qualities or because of 
insufficient supply of the home milled 
article, does not exist. 

Home millers, in spite of the gradu- 
ally advancing movement of the foreign 
markets, have made no alteration in their 
prices, undoubtedly considering this the 
better policy on account of slow demand 
and small consumption. It therefore 
needs no saying that fresh business in 
American flour has been rare. 

As the position is at present, the home 
milled product is quoted at 15.50@15.75 
florins per 100 kilos. Offers of hard 
wheat straight flour are mostly 16 florins 
and upward, and therefore above parity. 
An importer who made a bid of 15.75 
florins, c.i.f.. Amsterdam-Rotterdam, for 
a parcel of hard wheat straight flour had 
his offer declined, although practically 
above parity, considering costs. Unless 
conditions change considerably it does 
not look as if imports of American flour 
will reach 50 per cent of what they were 
last year. 

A few lots of hard wheat patent flour 
were on at 17.25 florins, which is 
above parity here, and in this instance it 
was undoubtedly the necessity of obtain- 
ing a superior quality that brought about 
these sales. Such flour is now required by 
local bakers for their fancy breads only, 
and demand is very limited. 

The only possibility of doing a trade 
of any importance with this country is in 
straight grades of good strength, but at 
a price competing with the home milled 
article, which in respect of quality should 
be put about on the same level, and in 
the case of some of our millers even above 
the imported article. 





The weather is fine, and it is reported 
that the crops not only have come through 
the winter well, but are very forward, 
owing to the mildness of the weather. 





CONSTANTINOPLE 


The new customs tariff was put into 
effect on March 7, and orders were given 
to all warehouses to make flour deliv- 
eries on collection of the difference be- 
tween the old and new tariffs. 

The stock of American flour will last a 
long time as, having been cleared at the 
custom house, it cannot be re-exported 
anywhere. Nevertheless, hopeless as the 
situation may seem as far as trade in 
American flour with this city is concerned, 
a good deal depends on the fluctuation 
of the American dollar and the leva (Bul- 
garian monetary unit). Thus during the 
past week some 500 tons of hard wheat 
patents have been ordered of Canadian 
mills because the dollar dropped to 72c, 
while a exchange reached 106 
leva per Turkish pound, which is con- 
sidered a high rate, 

The imperfection of local mills makes 
it necessary for our bakers to look to 
America for their patents, and thus a 
permanent trade in such grades seems 
already secured, but this represents 
hardly 15 per cent of previous flour 
imports from America. 

Arrivals since March 5 to 19 amounted 
to 41,949 140-lb sacks from America, 960 
140-lb sacks from Bulgaria, and 5,842 
100-kilo bags from Roumania. ‘Also 760 
tons of wheat from Thrace, and 432 from 
Bulgaria. 

The wheat arriving from Thrace, com- 
ing from Turkish territory, is free of 
import duty, and competes favorably 
with Bulgarian and American wheat, 
though inferior in quality. Some 2,500 
tons of Manitoba No. 1 wheat have been 
ordered from America by leading millers 
of this city as an experiment, and 400 
tons Argentine wheat from Amsterdam. 

The political situation is rather puz- 
zling; this country is on the eve of al- 
leged peace, but no one would be sur- 
prised if war should break out. This 
uncertainty prevents importers from 
pushing their purchases of wheat from 
America. 

Foreign exchange was weak at the be- 
inning of last week, but has since rallied. 
uotations on March 17 were 675 piasters 

to the pound sterling, 68c to the dollar. 

Prices for spot flour on March 17 were 
as follows: hard wheat patents $7.15 per 
140-Ib bag; soft patents, $6.80; hard 
wheat first clears, $6.95; durum first 
clears, $5.80; hard wheat second clears, 
$5.40. Local milled flours, first clear, 
$6.30 per bag of 72 kilos. 





CORN MILLERS’ DIFFERENTIALS 
Revised mee differentials on corn 
roam" issued by the American Corn 
illers’ Federation, effective April 16, 
superseding the issue of June 16, 1922: 


COTTON—BEST GRADE 


*Charge 

100 lbs’ Basis 2 to bbl 

98 lbs 7c under 2 to bbl 

96 lbs 15c under 2 to bbl 
50 Ibs 10c over & te DBI... cc eneee 5e 
48 lbs Sc under 4 to bbl.......... 5e 
25 lbs 25c over 8 to BDI... ..cceee 5e 
24 lbs 10c over 8 to bbl.......... 5e 
20 lbs 35c over 10 to bbl.......... 5e 
12 lbs 86c over 16 to bbi.......... 10c 
10 lbs 70c over 90 00 BBI.n.ccccces 15c 
9 Ibs 20c over 20 to bbi.......... 15c 
6 lbs 80c over 32 to bbl.......... 25c 
5 Ibs $1.15 over 40 to bbl.......... 80c 

PAPER—BEST GRADE 

50 lbs Basis © GO DBE. wn scccess 5c 
48 lbs 15c under 4 to bbl.......... 5e 
25 Ibs 10c over S GO BBR, wc ccccces 5c 
24 lbs Se under 8 to bbl.......... 5c 
20 lbs 20c over 10 to bbi.......... 5c 
12 lbs 10c over 16 to bbi.......... 10c 
10 lbs 35c over 20 to bbl.......... 15c 
9 lbs Sc under 20 to bbl.......... 15c 
6 Ibs 45c over 82 to bbl.......... 25c 
6 Ibs 5c over 40 to bbl.......... 30c 
3 Ibs 965c over 64 to bbl.......... 45c 
2 Ibs $1.50 over 96 to bbl.......... 70c 


100 lbs, jute, 10c under, 2 to bbl. 

98 Ibs, jute, 15c under, 2 to bbl. 

96 lbs, jute, 25c under, 2 to bbl. 

190 lbs, wood, 35c over basis; burlapping, 
1 to bbl, 20c; 196 Ibs, wood, 650c over basis, 
burlapping, 2 to bbl, 30c. 

*Charge over bulk packing, buyer’s sacks. 





RUSSIA’S EXPORT PROGRAMME 
A tentative export programme for 
Russia made up by .the planning com- 
mission of the people’s commissariat of 
foreign trade, includes the shipment of 
6,000,000 bus bread grains, 18,000 short 
tons sugar and 90,000 short tons oil cake. 
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The most important problem now be- 
fore the country is how to further busi- 


* ness expansion and industrial develop- 


ment without promoting such a rise in 
commodity prices as shall precipitate 
another buyers’ strike. It is admitted 
on all sides that such a complication 
would be very serious at this time, when 
business is improving everywhere. 

The country has an enormous volume 
of work on its hands, and if this can 
be developed along safe and sane lines 
there will be no keeping back industrial 
expansion of the right sort. On the other 
hand, it is real that the price struc- 
ture is fast reaching a vulnerable level 
at which serious complications may de- 
velop. 

EXTENT OF THE RISE 


The committee on economic research 
of Harvard University reports that on 
the basis of the average price for that 
month 29 of the 48 important commodi- 
ties were higher in March than in Feb- 
ruary, while 12 remained at the same 
level and only 7 showed declines. The 
March average price of pig iron was 15 
per cent above the February figure, while 
steel in the same period showed an ad- 
vance of 12 per cent and tin 16 per cent. 

In general it may be said that prices 
are on the average about 60 per cent 
above the pre-war level, and because of 
the sensational advance in cotton, sugar, 
and some of the metals, the general price 
movement has come up for much dis- 
cussion among thoughtful students of 
economics, business and finance. 

The public up to this time has dis- 
played an inclination to take on mer- 
chandise at prevailing prices, one reason 
being the virtual exhaustion of reserve 
stocks. Many country merchants have 
relatively small stocks on their shelves. 
It was only a few months ago that some 
concern was felt among business leaders 
concerning the ability of merchants and 
small distributors to convert their stocks 
into cash and to develop a profitable 
business. 

LESSONS OF 1921 


Such concern was not unnatural, in 
view of the strenuous lessons enforced 
upon the public at the time of the some- 
what ruinous deflation period of 1921. 
Many Wall Street bankers have gone on 
record as saying that 192i was the worst 

ear that the United States has ever 

ad, from a business and financial stand- 
point. It was the season of “frozen 
loans,” with such a tie-up of credit in 
export: and some other lines as to force 
ruinous liquidation in various quarters. 

As things stand today, the situation 
can hardly be called threatening al- 
though, with average prices as high as 
they are, it stands to reason that a point 
has been reached where it is fair to dis- 
cuss dispassionately the advisability of 
taking in- sails. In other words, many 
merchants are disinclined to follow the 
merchandise price level very much above 
the present basis. It is realized that 
many prices still reflect inflation and 
that a good portion of the public is wait- 
ing to see whether merchandise, food- 
stuffs, and other materials will remain as 
high as they now are. 


CAUTIONARY MEASURES 


The large banking interests and va- 
rious smaller bankers have found it nec- 
essary to counsel caution and quietly to 
admonish their constituents concerning 
the necessity of avoitling excessive spec- 
ulation and overexpansion at this time. 
The point is being constantly made that 
merchandise is now selling so high in 
many branches as to make it rather haz- 
ardous for retailers and others to stock 
up at the present level. 

While no one can tell just what the 
next seven or eight months will develop, 
there is an abiding belief that the sensa- 
tional advance in merchandise prices has 
elevated the price structure to a level at 
which the consuming public and others 
will think twice before following the rise 
much higher. Merchants everywhere are 














exposing themselves to a good deal of 
risk in loading up heavily at the pre- 
vailing price level. 


MONEY CONDITIONS AND GOLD RESERVE 


The country’s bank position is unusual- 
ly sound. There is an abundance of cred- 
it available for those who are legitimate- 
ly entitled to it. The member bank 
loan account, as distinguished from the 
Federal Reserve banks’ loan account, is 
very high, and it is apparent that if the 
prevailing movement to advance com- 
modity prices and merchandise prices is 
carried much further, it will be necessary 
for the banks to seek more accommoda- 
tion of the Federal Reserve banks. All 
this is suggestive of the interesting 
forces which are under way and which 
sooner or later are likely to develop into 
a broader demand for what free capital 
and money the nation has to lend. 

Excessive sums are being placed in 
fixed securities, and the movement in this 
direction has been so great as to make it 
necessary for bankers to warn their 
clients against foolish expansion in any 
quarter. American banks are pretty well 
prepared to finance almost any demands 
made upon them, but in such a situation 
as exists today, it is not believed that the 
great issuing banking houses will seek to 
bring out more government loans at this 
time. The indications are that many 
loans will be offered later on, but until 
something more definite is known con- 
cerning the actual position of invaded 
Germany, it will not be possible to dis- 
cuss the probable tendencies develop- 
ing in this quarter. 

he country is making real progress, 
however, and retail merchants and others 
have been enormously benefited because 
of the large wage payments that are 
being made weekly. Reconstruction dif- 
ficulties in the United States and else- 
where are acute, and the situation in this 
country has been further complicated 
by fear over the outcome of the foreign 
situation and the desire of many people 
to safeguard their investments by shift- 
ing to securities showing a lower in- 
come return, but a higher investment 
yield. 

LABOR EFFICIENCY 


It is always difficult to get at the facts 
concerning labor efficiency. There are 
indications that workers in some _ lines 
are developing a larger output, and that 
they are displaying greater interest in 
their work. The average industrial out- 
put per unit of worker in several of the 
great industries, taken collectively, would 
probably average higher than .a year 
ago. 
ert is to be hoped that this betterment 
will continue, although it cannot be 
counted upon with certainty, for the rea- 
son that competitive bids by large em- 
ployers have made it very difficult for 
the worker in some industries to keep his 
head. He has been sought after in such 
a way that the recent amendment to the 
immigration law has made his services 
in the economic world much more valu- 
able than before that law was enacted. 

The country will have to formulate an- 
other programme for the anthracite in- 
dustry, as the present wage agreement 
will end on Sept. 1. The sufferings of 
the past year have been so excessive as 
to make it certain that the country will 
demand a fair and square deal on all 
sides, with a very definite recognition of 
the rights of the coal consuming public. 
The anthracite industry is highly or- 

anized and the large earners are strong- 
y entrenched. They won out last year 
in their fight against wage reductions, be- 
cause of a year which represented 
consummate bargaining skill. 

All industries are not so well organ- 
ized, however, but the labor problem 
has become such an important one that 
employers everywhere are willing to 
do the right thing and hold such 
discussions as shall promote labor effi- 
ciency and industrial harmony in this 
country. 
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BRITISH DUTIES ON FLOUR 


Cables from Great Britain now being 
received at Canadian milling offices take 
a serious view of the agitation over there 
for a duty on flour. Members of the 
importing trade are evidently becoming 
alarmed at the prospect. Apparently 
these fears arise out of a knowledge that 
free trade sentiment is being shaken by 
the imperative necessity of the present 
economic situation. Proposals that would 
meet with no consideration whatever in 
ordinary times are now being weighed 
with a a that out of them may grow 
some relief from the intolerable bur- 
dens of taxation and unemployment that 
rest upon the people of the United King- 
dom today. 

On their part, Canadian millers do not 
believe a duty on flour would give any 
relief worth while to any class of people. 
It might be useful to a few port millers 
who would benefit from the rise in flour 
prices, but no other class would derive 
any advantage from such a measure. So 
far as action is concerned, Canadian mill- 
ers will meet the situation as it develops. 
They will present their side of the case 
and defend their interest in the trade, 
but will not attempt to interfere in the 
purely domestic aspects of the coming 
controversy. 





THE WEEK’S MILLING 


Domestic prices for spring wheat flour 
are hardening daily, and it would not be 
surprising if this week end were to 
bring a general advance in the Canadian 
mixed car list. Present prices have been 
in force since last November, a remark- 
ably long period. Mixed car buyers 
have operated throughout the entire win- 
ter on the same price list, in expectation 
of a decline that never came. As a con- 
sequence, the market is now bare of 
stocks and demand is springing up in 
all directions. Bakers are not much af- 
fected by the prospect of an advance, as 
they are mostly booked ahead for some 
months at special prices. 

Ontario soft winter wheat flour is also 
firming up and in better, though not 
large, demand. Compared with a week 
ago, domestic prices are 5c bbl higher. 

Quotations on April 14: spring patents 
$7.10 bbl, seconds $6.60, first clears $6.40, 
mixed cars, delivered, less 10c bbl for 
net cash; Ontario soft winter 90 per cent 
patents, $5.25@5.30 bbl, ‘in secondhand 
jute bags, basis Montreal freights. 

Demand for spring wheat flour for ex- 
port is good, though mostly fram the 
continent of Europe. Hamburg, Baltic 
and Mediterranean markets are all offer- 
ing orders in large blocks, and have 
bought freely at considerably better 
prices. Latest transactions here show 
continental prices equal to 37s 9d, Lon- 
don, whereas British importers are un- 
able to offer more than 35s 3d@36s per 
280 lbs, jute, c.i.f., London, Liverpool or 
Glasgow, seaboard delivery in April. 
These prices are for the usual quality of 
export patents. Ontario soft winter 
wheat flour is too dear for export buy- 
ers. Sellers would have to get 37s per 
280 Ibs, c.i.f., in cotton, for shipment to 
Glasgow, whereas buyers are offering 
6d@Is less. 

Toronto brokers who buy flour in their 
own bags for export are paying country 
mills $5.40 bbl, bulk, for export spring 
wheat patents, delivered seaboard. This 
is the price they can pay where the flour 
is for European rts. On basis of 


present British bids, $5.20 would be the 


best they could offer. Ontario winters, 
bought in this way, are worth to brokers 
$5.15 bbl, bulk. 
MILLFEED 

Prices have advanced $2 ton. Today’s 
mixed car list price for bran is $28 ton 
and for shorts $30, bags included, deliv- 
ered. Car lots are scarce at $2 or more 
over mixed car prices. 


WHEAT 


Ontario soft winter wheat is scarce 
and getting dearer. Compared with a 
week ago, street prices are 2@3c higher 
at $1.18@1.20 bu, mill doors, and car lots 
are 5c higher at $1.25, on track, country 
shipping points. 

Western spring wheat at points of de- 
livery to Ontario mills follows the Win- 
nipeg market closely. Compared with a 
week ago, No. 1 northern at Georgian 
Bay ports is 414c higher at $1.30 bu, 
f.o.b., cars, with other grades at Winni- 
peg spreads. 

CEREALS 

Though oats are rising in price, these 
goods are no dearer. Demand is fair. 
Millers’ prices are mostly too high for 
British importers. Since a week ago, 
asking quotations have advanced 6d. ys 
the domestic market rolled oats are quot- 
ed at $3 per 90 lbs in jute, or $3.10 in 
cotton, in less than car lots, delivered, 
Ontario points; oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 
10 per cent over rolled oats. For export, 
rolled oats are quoted at 40s 6d per 280 
Ibs, jute, c.i.f., Glasgow, and oatmeal at 
38s 6d. 

COARSE GRAINS 


These share more or less in the general 
upward movement. Quotations: No. 2 
Canadian western oats, 6814c bu, deliv- 
ered Ontario points; No. 2 yellow corn, 
95c, car lots, Toronto freights, American 
funds; recleaned whole wheat screenings, 
$25 ton, delivered, Ontario points. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


Shipping companies are now inclined 
to cut their ratés on flour to Canadian 


. mills, and there have been several offers 


of this kind within the week. It is like- 
ly that business has been done at lower 
rates, but open quotations remain at 19c 
per 100 lbs to larger British ports, as 
against 16c, the rate quoted to United 
States mills. 


NOTES 


The Mill Owners’ Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Co., Des Moines, Iowa, has taken 
out a license to do business in Canada, 
and has appointed Seneca Jones & Son, 
Hamilton, Ont., as its agents. 

April 14 brought news of a 20c ad- 
vance in flour prices in western Canada, 
but up to that time mills here had 
made no corresponding change in their 
list, though the same factors were ap- 
plicable. 

The Hawken Milling Co. Ltd. Wal- 
laceburg, Ont., has become a member of 
the Canadian National Millers’ Associa- 
tion. Most of the active milling com- 
panies in all parts of Canada are now on 
the membership roll of this organization. 

The royal commission on lake Sealant 
rates heard the arguments of counsel for 
the shipping interests at its sitting in 
Ottawa this week. The extraordinarily 
high grain rates of last fall gave rise 
to this inquiry. The findings of the 
commission are expected to be available 
for parliamentary action at the session 
now in progress. 

The plant of the Belleville (Ont.) 
Milling Co. has been sold to Cory & Co., 
Frankford, Ont., who are understood to 
oe 
usin ing for another purpose. 
This mill formerly belonged to the 
Judge-Jones Milling Co., Ltd., and is a 





out the machinery and . 





plant that did good service in its day. 
Like many another country mill in On- 
tario, it outlived its usefulness and be- 
came unprofitable to its owners. 

W. T. Moore, formerly head of the 
Georgian Bay Milling & Power Co., Ltd., 
Meaford, Ont., has been appointed man- 
ager of the Toronto Milling Co. Ltd., 
owners of a 700-bb] mill at Streetsville, 
Ont., and will assume his new duties at 
once. Mr. Moore is splendidly equipped 
in training and experience for his new 
undertaking, and with a plant of the 
quality of that at Streetsville at his 
service will doubtless make a success of 
his venture. 

Canada comes next to the southwest- 
ern states in volume of sales of flour to 
Norway. During 1922 shipments from 
this country amounted to nearly 9,000 
tons, out of a total from all countries of 
34,000. Canadian flour is growing in fa- 
vor, and 1923 is likely to witness a sub- 
stantial increase in the volume of busi- 
ness with Norway. During the first half 
of March the Norwegian government 
bought 80,000 bags of Canadian flour. A 
fancy first clear is the grade most in 
favor. 

The Canadian National Millers’ Asso- 
ciation took advantage of a visit of F. 
H, Price, export agent of the Millers’ 
National Pedoration to Montreal on 
April 11, and made it the occasion of a 
complimentary luncheon to that gentle- 
man. Notice of the event was sent to 
every member of the association, and all 
were invited to attend. The fact that 
Mr. Price had lately visited the leading 
British and continental markets gave in- 
terest and value to the address he was 
asked to deliver, and those in attendance 
from outside of Montreal were more 
than repaid for making the trip. 

Canada has an excellent commercial 
intelligence service in Jamaica which, 
among other activities, is keeping closely 
in touch with the flour trade of that 
island. The agent in charge reports a 
growing demand for the hard spring 
wheat flour of this country, especially 
since the preferential tariff giving Can- 
ada an advantage of 23c per bag went 
into effect in April, 1922. At present 
this country controls fully 50 per cent 
of the total flour trade, and its only se- 
rious competition comes from the big 
spring wheat mills of Minneapolis. Im- 
ports of flour in 1922 amounted to 267,- 
695 bbls. 





MONTREAL 


Monrreat, Quvue.—Export trade in 
spring wheat from Montreal is brisk, and 


offered prices from the other side of the — 


Atlantic are higher. 
talk about forcing the price up still fur- 
ther, but meantime a fair business is 
passing. Local trade is also brighter, 
for both winter and spring wheat flour. 

Local prices: spring wheat first pat- 
ents $7.10 bbl, second patents $6.60, bak- 
ers $6.40, jute, ex-track, less 10c for 
cash; winter wheat flour, choice grades, 
$5.50@5.60, secondhand jute, ex-track; 
broken lots, $5.70@5.80, ex-store; winter 
wheat patents, $6@6.25, new cottons, ex- 
store. 

Millfeed is scarce and the market firm. 
Bran, mixed car orders, $26@28 ton; 
shorts, $28@30; middlings, $83@35; 
moullie, $40@42, — including bags. 
Straight car lots: bran $31@32, shorts 
$32@33, including bags, ex-track. 

Rolled oats are quoted at $3.10@3.35 
= 90-lb bag, delivered, with demand 
slow. . 

White corn flour is $5.20@5.30 bbl, 
jute, delivered. Trade is not brisk. - 


NOTES 
G. A. Macdonald, of Peterboro, presi- 
dent of the Canadian National Millers’ 


Local exporters 








Association, recent visitor {o 


Montreal. 

W. W. Hutchison, vice president of 
the Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Lii., 
is reported progressing steadily toward 
restored health in Bermuda, where lhe 
went to recuperate from his recent {||- 
ness. 


was a 


A. E. Perks 





WINNIPEG 


Winnirec, Man.—The flour mar! 
shows a decided improvement in demaijii, 
especially by the domestic trade, «ix 
western Canadian mills have been qu 
busy this week filling orders. Since t!ic 
advance of 20c a few days ago no fiir 
ther changes are reported. In the me:i- 
time the market has a strong undertw:.c. 
This spring revival in domestic trad« is 
reflected adversely in exporting busin: ss 
and, apart from odd orders and usual 
custom, not much is looked or hoped for 
from this source until after opening of 
navigation. Oriental trade continues of 
good volume. 

For delivery at points between [ort 
William and the Saskatchewan boundiry, 
top patent springs are quoted at %ii.i0 
bbl, jute, seconds at $6.10, and first clears 
at $5.40, mixed cars, 30-day terms; «ot- 
ton, lsc over this basis. Saskatchewan 
and Alberta points are 10c under Muani- 
toba, and Pacific Coast points 30( 50c 
over. Bakers and car lot buyers get 
special prices. 


MILLFEED 


Demand for bran and shorts continues 
excellent and it is difficult, with the small 
and rapidly diminishing stocks, to mvet 
the trade. Prices unchanged since a 
week ago. Quotations: bran $22 ton, in 
mixed cars with flour, and shorts $24, in 
bags, delivered, Winnipeg territory. 


WHEAT 


There is a much better demand from 
Canadian and American millers, and tlicy 
are taking all the offerings of contract 
grades. There is very little business |\- 
ing transacted with exporters for near- 
by wheat, more interest being shown in 
the May, June and July seaboard, while 
the opening of navigation position is 
very quiet. Prices are relatively strong- 
er, the close on April 13 being 45¢c over 
that of the previous week. Monday tlic 
market closed at 1c higher than on Ajyril 
18, close; on Tuesday, recessions were 
apparent, and prices dropped Ic; on 
Wednesday there was a substantial «- 
vance of 25,c. The following are ‘he 
prices of No. 1 northern for the week: 

errs 


Cash May 1 
April 9 ........ $1.19% $1.20% $1.2 
April 10 ........ 1.18% 1.19% 1.2 
April 11 ........ 1.21% 1.22% 1.2 
April 12 ........ 1.21% 1.22% 1.2 
April 13 ........ 1.22% 1.23 1.2 
April 14 ........ 3% . 1.2 


1. 

Basis, in store, Fort William. 

Farmers are good sellers on advan - 
ing markets. Offerings are light, but w''! 
likely pick up on the opening of navig 
tion, when owners of yes look fo 
better premiums. Receipts show an i! 
crease in volume at terminals, and th 
opening of navigation is not expecte 
until the latter part of April or early iv 
May. Inspections for the week aver 
aged 385 cars per day, against 346 th: 
previous week and 245 for the same pe- 
riod a year ago. 


OATMEAL 


Rolled oats and oatmeal quiet. The 
influence of higher prices in other mar- 
kets has not as.yet taken any effect on 
these cereals, as they are selling at un- 
changed figures: Quotations: rolled oats 
$2.65, in 80-Ib cotton bags, and oatmeal 
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April 18, 1923 


$3.55, in 98-Ib cotton bags, delivered, 
Winnipeg territory. 
COARSE GRAINS 

Flaxseed and oats are strong and high- 
er, in yupeny with wheat. The firm 
undertone of the market suggests good 
support for future trade. arley and 
rye reflect moderate advances. These 
grains are regarded as cheap, compared 
with others. The barley and rye mar- 
kets are dull and featureless. Closing 
prices: No, 2 Canadian western oats, 
5354¢ bu; barley, 591%4¢; rye, 86%, c; flax- 
seed, $3.05,—in store, Fort William. 


NOTES 


James Pye, Minneapolis representative 
of the Nordyke & Marmon Co., was a 
recent visitor in Winnipeg. 

A. F. Shuler, of the Huntley Mfg. Co., 
[.td., Minneapolis, was in Winnipeg re- 
cently with Will Hill, the company’s 
western representative. 

Mills on the Pacific Coast report busi- 
ness in flour with the Orient as being 
particularly good. Prices to be had in 
those markets are better than for ship- 
ment to Europe and, in consequence, 
most of the trade now being done is for 
transpacific shipment. 

it is estimated that, up to and includ- 
ing April 7, the farmers of the three 
western provinces have marketed 286,- 
793,028 bus wheat of the 1922 crop. As- 
suming that the acreage this year will 
he about the same as last, approximately 
12,942,000 bus will be required for seed. 
On this basis, there are about 45,000,000 
bus in farmers’ hands to come forward. 


Tender of the Carter-Halls-Aldinger 
Co., Winnipeg, was accepted for the su- 
perstructure and work commenced this 
week on the $1,000,000 elevator of the N. 
Bawlf Terminal Elevator Co., Port Ar- 
thur. Storage capacity will be 1,500,000 
lus, and the elevator is expected to be 
in operation for the handling of the 1923 
crop. 

The Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Winnipeg, is 
now using the line “Bread Is the Best 
and Cheapest Food” on its stationery and 
in its advertising. This company is con- 
vinced of the merit of the idea that con- 
stant use of this sentence will make an 
appreciable difference in the consumption 
of flour in Canada if millers and all 
other elements in the trade adopt the 
practice. On the principle that exam- 
ple is better than precept, this company 
has adopted “the line”. and is urging all 
its milling patrons to follow. 

Premier John Bracken moved second 
reading of the wheat board bill in the 
Manitoba legislature on April 13. The 
disadvantages as well as the advantages 
of the measure were pointed out and, on 
the whole, the premier considers that the 
argument favors a wheat board. No 
pressure, however, will be used by the 
government to pass the bill and, in clos- 
ing, it was left to the house, with the 
hope that every member’s vote will be 
an expression of his judgment concern- 
ing the measure. Adjournment was 
made until April 16. 

L. E. Gray. 





VANCOUVER 


Vancouver, B. C.—There was consid- 
erable activity in the domestic flour busi- 
ness during the week ending April 12. 
Millers report a steady improvement in 
sales month by month, compared with 
last year. Some of the bakers when 
purchasing their requirements last fall 
for the spring and summer, underesti- 
mated. their needs, business being much 
better than they expected, and they are 
again in the market for further supplies. 

Country feed merchants who purchased 
large quantities of flour in order to se- 
cure millfeeds have, through the recent 
advance in flour prices, been able to dis- 
pose of their surplus stocks at cost, and 
are again in the market for feeds, which 
require the purchase of about an equal 
amount of flour. 

During past years:the flour business in 
British Columbia was about evenly di- 
vided between bakers, retailers and job- 


bers. At present, yon gp f 90 per cent" 


ial... genous is with bakers, the re- 
ining r cent with stores. 

Flour a poe 20c bbl during 
the current week, and list prices now 
are $7.15 for 98’s, jute, $7.30 for 98's, 


cotton, with other packing and lower 
grades at the usual spreads. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Export demand has been very quiet. 
The Orient has not been following the 
advance in prices, and claims that it 
has already purchased sufficient flour for 
both immediate and future shipment to 
last for some time. Large shipments are 
continually going forward to the Orient 
from this port. What is said to be a rec- 
ord parcel left a few days ago on the 
Hawaii Maru. It consisted of 99,214 
cotton 49-lb sacks of Canadian flour. In 
addition the liner carried 2,480 short tons 
of wheat, together with other cargo. 

Export business with the United King- 
dom is at a standstill. Prices are too 
high, the ocean freight rates too firm 
and United Kingdom bids too low. Re- 
cent weakness in value of sterling has 
not helped the situation. 


WHEAT 


There has been a marked improve- 
ment in premiums on wheat in store at 
Vancouver, and also for shipment to 
this port. No. 1 northern is selling at 
2c bu over May, and exporters are ex- 
periencing some difficulty in securing 
sufficient, even at these prices. No. 2 
northern is at a discount of 144c under 











Barley is a drug on the market. Prices 
range $30@31.50 ton. 


MILLFEED 


The demand for feeds far exceeds the 
supply. List prices of $29 ton for bran 
and $31 for shorts include a half car of 
flour, and straight cars of feeds bring $2 
ton more than this. Feed flour is readily 
disposed of at $3.75 bbl. Some of the 
cheaper grades of feed flour, which are 
nothing better than choice shorts, are 
obtainable as low as $3.50 bbl. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


Rates to the United Kingdom are hold- 
ing firm at 28s 9d for London and Liver- 
pool, ee taking 1s 3d more. 
Notwithstanding the fact that wheat and 
flour bids are out of line, an active de- 
mand for space continues. At present 
there are over 55,000 long tons of wheat 
and flour space booked for April ship- 
ment from Vancouver, and approximate- 
ly 15,000 for May. 


NOTES 


John I. McFarland, manager director 
of the Alberta Pacific Grain Co., Ltd., 








The Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
The building of the pela | Grain Exchange as it now appears with the 


addition of three stories to the ol 


er part. As it stands this is one of the largest 


buildings in Winnipeg, and houses the most important of all the industries upon 


which the prosperity of the city is built. 


No. 1, and No. 3 northern at a discount 
of 4c under No. 1. : 

Although both the United Kingdom 
and the Orient are out of the market, 
considerable business has been worked to 
Norway. The FY edig ey government 
was in the market here for the first time, 
and took approximately 10,000 tons for 
April and May shipment. 

A short time ago this government pur- 
chased a small parcel of Canadian wheat, 
en route ex-Vancouver, and on delivery 
found it to be so much superior in grade 
to the Canadian wheat which it had been 
receiving from Atlantic ports that. it 
has decided to make its purchases in 
future for shipment from Vancouver. 
The mixing of wheat and the thin grades 
which it receives from Atlantic ports, no 
doubt, account for this decision, and 
also the order recently placed for ship- 
ment from this port. 

Oriental buyers are still out of the 
market, awaiting developments regard- 
ing their own crop. No new wheat busi- 
ness to this market is reported. 

Forty-pound No. 3 Canadian western 
or extra No. 1 feed vats have been sell- 
ing at $85@35.50 per ton, Vancouver. 


Calgary, Alta., was a recent visitor in 
Vancouver. 

During March, 1923, total shipments of 
flour and wheat from Vancouver were: 
flour, to Orient 67,868 bbls, to United 
Kingdom 16,400; wheat, to Orient 938,- 
795 bus, to United Kingdom 926,602, to 
South America 30,965. 

The Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., has 
purchased a large warehouse in Van- 
couver. A great increase in the com- 
pany’s local and export flour business 
and the necessity of carrying heavy 
stocks of flour at this port have made 
this essential. 

Total shipments of grain from Van- 
couver to the United Kingdom from Oc- 
tober to March 31 were as follows: Oc- 
tober, 989,055 bus; November, 2,473,648; 
December, 3,159,303; January, 2,795,195; 
February, 870,410; Ma 926,062. 
Shipments to the Orient for the same 
period, 2,430,655 bus. 

H. M. Cameron. 


The cost of living in Holland is re- 
ceding. According to Consul G. E. An- 
derson, of ger genre | in September, 
b for 





1999, the cost of a working- 
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man’s family was 96, compared to 133 
in March, 1920; flour 101%, as against 
164%. Most foods cost less than in 1920. 
Rent and taxes, however, showed marked 
increases, 





BOARD OF TRADE SPOKESMAN 

Curcago, Irt.—John R. Mauff, who was 
recently appointed executive vice presi- 
dent of the Chicago Board of Trade, has 
been made official spokesman by the board 
of directors, and in the future all mat- 
ters of public interest will be voiced by 
him. 

President John J. Stream stated that 
this move was made as part of the Board 
of Trade plan of establishing a closer re- 
lation with all agricultural and allied in- 
terests, and the public in general, with a 
view to better serving the producer, the 
distributor and the consumer. 

“The creation of the office of execu- 
tive vice president,” he said, “was for 
the purpose of permitting greater con- 
tinuity in the supervision of the associa- 
tion’s affairs, and the new duties added 
to this office carry the plan a step fur- 
ther. In the future Mr. Mauff will co- 
operate, with producers and others inter- 
ested in the marketing of grain, and will 
also give his hearty support to allied as- 
sociations, the press and official’ bodies 
in the study of questions having public 
interest.” 

S. O. Werner. 





BAKERS SEND DELEGATES 

At the recent meeting of the executive 
committee of the American Bakers’ As- 
sociation, various actions were taken in 
addition to those reported in The North- 
western Miller of April 11. 

Upon motion of Mr. Taggart, it was 
decided to send three delegates to the 
meeting of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce, which will be held in New 
York during the week of May 7. This 
was due to the desire of the American 
Bakers’ Association to affiliate with all 
national industries which are organized 
for progressive work. The delegates 
chosen were C. I. Corby, Washington, D. 
C., A. L. Taggart, Indianapolis, Ray K. 
Stritzinger, Norristown, Pa., and W. B. 
Ward, Chicago. Alternates appointed 
were Harry D. Tipton, New York, C. O. 
Swanson, of Massachusetts, Frank P. 
Hill, New York, and William Freihofer, 
Philadelphia. 

A vote of thanks was given to the food 
research workers of Stanford University 
for their initial report on stale bread re- 
turns. The food reseach institute is now 
making a study of bakery delivery costs, 
comparing gas, horse and electric vehicles 
from the standpoint of efficiency and 
economy. 

The “Make Toast Your Breakfast 
Food” campaign, as worked up by Dr. 
Barnard, was fully approved. This calls 
for co-operative advertising by manufac- 
turers of electric current toasters, butter 
and bread. The plan is to get electric 
toasters in every home that is wired. 





BUILDING DELAY RECOMMENDED 

Wasuincton, D. C.—Secretary of 
Commerce Hoover has recommended in a 
letter to the President that governmental 
building and construction work under 
way should be slowed down and initia- 
tion of new projects delayed until activ- 
ity in private building operations slack- 
ens. Mr. Hoover also suggested that 
state and municipal governments co- 
operate in this particular. He points out 
that if the government proceeds with 
elaborate building operations at this time 
it will be likely to force the price of ma- 
terials upward. He further suggests 
that, by delaying such work, the govern- 
ment will have in reserve a remedy for 
any future unemployment that may de- 
velop. 

Mr. Hoover’s suggestion will not prove 
acceptable in all quarters, though it is 
doubtless based upon careful considera- 
tion of the economic elements involved. 
Members of Congress, denied an omnibus 
bill at the last session, have been plan- 
ning a raid on the Treasury in the next 
Congress for the construction of new 
public buildings in many places through- 
out the country. In this they had the 
— in principle of the Treasury 
and Post Office departments which have 
been desirous of reducing the govern- 
ment’s rent bill by erecting buildings for 
governmental occupancy. 

Joun Marrinayn. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


THE MILLER AND THE LAW: XXV 


By A. L. H. Street 


EDITOR’S NOTE.—For many years Mr. A. L. H. Street has prepared for The North- 
western Miller special articles dealing with the law as it applies particularly to the flour 


milling industry and allied branches of trade and commerce. 


In order to provide a com- 


pendium or handbook of the legal decisions chiefly affecting this business, Mr. Street has 
revised, arranged and annotated these articles and summaries, and his work, which will 
undoubtedly prove of very great value to the milling industry, will be published in book 
form by The Miller Publishing Company after it has appeared serially in the pages of The 


Northwestern Miller, 


A summary of the contents of the earlier installments in this series appeared on page 
923 


1268 of The Northwestern Miller of March 21, 1 


CHAPTER XXI. RESCISSION 
BY BUYER 


NOTE.—For a discussion of the question 
whether excessive or deficient quantity 
shipped under a contract of sale justifies the 
buyer in rejecting delivery and in rescinding 
his contract, see Chapter 9. 


SECTION 202. GROUNDS IN GENERAL 


See the case of Rock vs. Petty Store 
Co., 224 S.W. 5, referred to in the chap- 
ter on Breach of Contract by the Buyer, 
holding that a contract of purchase was 
voidable if obtained from an assistant 
manager of a store either under deceit 
or without authority on his part to place 
the order. 


SECTION 203. BREACH OF. CONTRACT BY 
SELLER—IN GENERAL 


In an action to recover damages for 
breach of a contract to buy 500 bbls of 
flour, determined by the supreme court 
of North Carolina, defendant buyer un- 
successfully interposed a defense that it 
was justified in terminating the contract 
on the ground that plaintiff seller had 
imposed excessive carrying charges. 
Statesville Flour Mills Co. vs. Wayne 
Distributing Co., 88 S.k. 771. 

The agreement provided that, if the 
flour should not be ordered out within a 
specified time, the seller might impose a 
carrying charge of 5c per bbl per month, 
or fraction of a month. Defendant buy- 
er having failed to order out any of the 
flour within the agreed shipment period, 
$7.50 was imposed by plaintiff as carry- 
ing charges, when the first order, which 
was for 100 bbls, was placed. 

After some correspondence over the 
justness of the charge, defendant can- 
celed the contract, refusing to receive 
further shipments. Plaintiff thereupon 
sued as for breach of the contract, and 
was awarded $272.50 damages. In affirm- 
ing this judgment, the supreme court 
said: 

“The defendant contends that the 
plaintiff broke the contract by over- 
charging on one item, as indicated in the 
above statement. It is plain, we think, 
that, if this was a breach at all, it was 
not such a one as justified the defendant 
in canceling the contract. It seems to 
us to have been the result of a misunder- 
standing as to the nature of the ship- 
ments, and as soon as plaintiff discov- 
ered its mistake, in a very small amount, 
it agreed to rectify it, by giving the de- 
fendant credit for the amount, with 
leave to deduct it from the next invoice. 

“What else could plaintiff have done? 
Defendant then owed it more than enough 
to cover the amount of the discrepancy, 
and was fully protected had plaintiff 
been insolvent, and was doubly protected 
if it had complied with the contract, as 
it had the right, and the express permis- 
sion, to deduct the amount from the next 
invoice. . . . But upon well-settled legal 
principles the defendant was in the 
wrong, apart from the question of good 
faith, in canceling the contract. The doc- 
trine is well expressed in 9 Cyc. 650: 

“*When there are several terms in a 
contract, a breach committed by one of 
the parties may be a breach of a term 
which the parties have not, upon a rea- 
sonable construction of the contract, re- 
garded as vital to its existence. Such a 
term is said to be subsidiary, and a 
breach thereof does not discharge the 
other party. He is bound to continue his 
erformance of the contract, but may 
celng an action to recover such damages 
as he has sustained by the default.’ ” 

In F. W. Stock & Sons vs. Snell, 116 
N.E. 268, question was raised before the 
Massachusetts supreme judicial court 
whether defendant was justified in re- 
fusing to honor drafts embracing carry- 
ing charges. The court said: 

“If there was no agreement of that 
kind,—if the defendant was not respon- 
sible for carrying charges,—then the de- 


fendant was not under any obligation to 
accept the draft for a larger amount 
than that which was legally and properly 
due from him. He could refuse to ac- 
cept it, and if the acceptance of the 
draft was a condition upon which the 
goods should be delivered to him, and he 
had a right to refuse to accept the draft, 
then of course he had a right to refuse 
to receive the goods and he would not be 
liable for any damages in consequence of 
failing to receive the fifth carload of 
flour.” 

The Lillard Milling Co., Decatur, Tex- 
as, won a decision before the Texas court 
of civil appeals in a case involving the 
liability of Brooks & Few, Jacksonville, 
Texas, for damages on refusing to re- 
ceive a shipment of flour. (204 S.W. 686.) 

The suit was defended on the ground 
that it was agreed between the parties 
that draft for the price, with bill of lad- 
ing attached, should be sent to the Farm- 
ers’ Guaranty Bank, of Jacksonville, but 
that the mill sent the papers to the First 
National Bank, same town; that the lat- 
ter bank did not notify defendants of the 
arrival of the draft and bill of lading 
until demurrage had accrued on the ship- 
ment, and that the mill refused to allow 
a credit because of this demurrage item. 

Instructing the jury as to the law of 
the case, the trial judge said that if the 
mill violated an agreement to send the 
draft and bill of lading to the Farmers’ 
Guaranty Bank, and demurrage accrued 
in consequence, the defendants were with- 
in their legal rights in refusing to re- 
ceive the goods unless the mill should 
bear the demurrage expense. 

On appeal, the court of civil appeals 
decided that this instruction was errone- 
ous, under the peculiar circumstances of 
the case, as ignoring evidence offered by 
the mill at the trial, tending to show that 
after the demurrage accrued an agree- 
ment was reached whereby the defend- 
ants promised to take the shipment at a 
reduction of 20c per bbl and pay the de- 
murrage. The higher court remarked 
that the trial judge’s error in his instruc- 
tion to the jury was rendered specially 
harmful to the mill because of the exist- 
ence of evidence tending to show that 
defendants knew when the car arrived, 
and that the real reason why they did 
not accept the flour was lack of ware- 
house room. 

An instructive decision showing how a 
seller may be relieved from obligation 
under a contract, by reason of the buy- 
er’s repudiation of it in some respect, is 
to be found in the case of McCaull-Dins- 
more Co, vs. Jackson, 189 Pac. 771, de- 
cided by the Montana supreme court. 

Defendant agreed to sell plaintiff a 
quantity of wheat for shipment to Du- 
luth from a Montana point, to be paid 
for through draft attached to bill of 
lading. Both parties contracted in con- 
templation of the fact that the railway 
company’s only form of bill of lading 
contained a loss and dam exemption 
clause. But shortly afterwards plaintiff 
buyer notified defendant that, a railroad 
strike being imminent, plaintiff would, 
after the date of the letter, “accept 
drafts attached to bills of lading with 
delay in transit clause only. We will 
not honor drafts attached to bills of lad- 
ing that have loss and damage exemption 
clauses in them.” 

This letter was not received until after 
the strike had been averted. Defendant 
seller ascertained that bill of lading with- 
out the loss and damage clause could not 
be obtained, and later sold the wheat to 
some one else at an advanced price, no- 
tifying plaintiff that delivery would not 
be made to it. 

Plaintiff was nonsuited in an attempt 
to recover damages, the courts holding 
that the buyer’s letter concerning the 
form of bill of lading that would be ac- 
cepted warranted the seller in terminat- 
ing the contract; aiid that the contract 


could be terminated without first giving 
plaintiff seller notice. 

Affirming judgment in defendant’s 
favor, the supreme court said: “The rule 
of law which governs the transactions is 
well settled, and is stated succinctly in 
6 R.C.L. 1012, as follows: ‘Where one 
party repudiates in advance his obliga- 
tions under the contract, and refuses to 
be longer bound thereby, communicating 
such repudiation to the other party, the 
latter party is excused from further per- 
formance on his part.’ 

“The same principle is announced in 
35 Cyc. 249, as follows: ‘The failure of 
the seller to perform is excused when 
performance is prevented by the acts 
and conduct of the buyer, as, for ex- 
ample, by acts or conduct preventing the 
seller from obtaining the goods to fulfill 
his contract, by acts and conduct indi- 
cating an intent to abandon the contract 
and refuse performance thereof, or by 
the failure of the buyer to perform con- 
ditions imposed on him by the con- 
track". . 4 

“If this was a case of technical rescis- 
sion, it is doubtless true that the obliga- 
tion would rest upon the defendant to 
notify the plaintiff before he put it out 
of his power to comply with the con- 
tract; but if the act of the plaintiff 
amounted to a repudiation of a material 
provision of the contract, and we think 
it did, then there was no duty imposed 
upon the defendant to give notice, and 
notice, if given, would have been without 
effect.” 

It is well settled law in Iowa, accord- 
ing to a decision of the supreme court 
of that state, that, when goods have been 
sold upon an express warranty as to 
quality, and that warranty is broken, the 
buyer may, by promptly tendering return 
of the property, rescind the purchase 
and recover payments made; or he may 
retain the goods and claim damages for 
the breach of warranty in an independ- 
ent suit brought against the seller, or by 
way of counterclaim in a suit brought by 
the seller to recover any unpaid balance. 

If there be a breach of an express 
warranty, mere failure of the buyer to 
notify the seller does not prevent sub- 
sequent recovery of damages. Nor is he 
required to refuse to accept the property 
in order to reserve that right, unless 
there be some stipulation to the contrary 
in the agreement of sale. 

A different rule applies where the war- 
ranty relied upon is implied and not ex- 
press, also where the sale is by descrip- 
tion rather than by warranty, or upon an 
order by the purchaser to be filled by the 
seller. In cases of this class, where the 
buyer claims that the oe sent do not 
correspond with the order or description, 
he must examine the property within a 
reasonable time and accept or reject it. 

See, also, first case cited in section 148, 


SECTION 204, PREMATURE DEMAND FOR 
PAYMENT OF PRICE 
goods to 


One who has agreed to bu 

be shipped to him is entitled to cancel 
the contract where, although credit has 
been extended under the terms of sale, 
the seller attaches the bill of lading to 
draft on the buyer and insists upon its 
payment, according to the holding of the 
Maryland court of appeals in the case of 
Hazel Hill Canning Co. vs. Roberts 
Bros., 99 Atl. 424. 

Plaintiff agreed to sell s to de- 
fendant at an agreed price, “cash less 11/, 
per cent 10 days,” but attached the bill 
of lading to a draft for the price less 
the discount, payable 10 days after sight. 
Defendant refused to accept the draft, 
because it did not conform to the terms 
of sale, and when plaintiff insisted that 
the draft be accepted, defendant gave 
notice of its rescission of the contract. 

Plaintiff sued as for breach of the con- 
tract to receive the goods, but the court 
of appeals affirmed a judgment of the 
trial court upholding defendant’s right 
to cancel. It was held that defendant 
had the option to either pay within 10 
days of delivery, taking a 114 per cent 
discount, or to defer peyueeet> losing the 
discount, and that plaintiff’s insistence 
upon a right to compel acceptance of a 
ara | draft before defendant could ob- 
tain the bill of lading was such repudia- 
tion of the eed terms of sale as en- 
titled defendant to rescind. The opinion 
intimated, however, that had plaintiff 
promptly waived its demand for accept- 
ance of the draft, defendant buyer would 
not have been released from the contract. 
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SECTION 205. DEFICIENT CONDITION oF 
Goops 

Notwithstanding passing of title to the 
buyer under a contract for delivery f.o.)). 
shipping point, the buyer may rescind 
by showing that the goods were not in 
proper condition when shipped, if not 
then inspected by him. (California dis- 
trict court of appeal, in Whitaker ys. 
Dunlop-Morgan Co., 186 Pac. 181.) 

In the case of Reed vs. David Stott 
Flour Mills, Inc. 185 N.W. 715, else- 
where referred to in this book on the 
subject of implied warranties, it was 
decided by the Wisconsin supreme court 
that a buyer of flour was entitled to 
rescind his contract on discovering, after 
receipt of the flour, that it was not of 
the quality bargained for. 

On the subject of quality requirem. nts 
generally, see Chapter 11, 

SECTION 206. GOVERNMENTAL REGULATIONS 
AFFECTING CONTRACT 


The decision of the Alabama supreme 
court in the case of Lawrenceburg Roller 
Mills Co. vs. Chas. A. Jones & Co., 85 
So. 719, constitutes an important jidi- 
cial precedent governing flour sales «on- 
tracts, and particularly those affected 
by federal regulations. The decision de- 
feated the mill’s claim for damages for 
breach of contracts to buy quantitie: of 
flour. 

Plaintiff alleged that defendant con- 
tracted to buy flour Aug. 6 and 8, 1:17, 
under agreements calling for 1,500 and 
1,000 bbls, respectively, subject to )ur- 
chaser’s orders, but that the contracts 
were broken. 

One of the defenses presented was that 
when the contracts were made it was 
understood that if Congress or the sov- 
ernment should make any regulations 
controlling the price of flour, or the 
quantity that a dealer might have on 
hand, the contracts were to be terminat- 
ed; that Aug. 10—two days after the 
second contract was made—Congress 
passed the food control act, and that the 
Food Administrator promulgated an or- 
der Aug. 24 that no miller should make 
or have outstanding at any time con- 
tracts for flour, except those requiring 
shipment within 30 days after the «ate 
thereof, and that no miller should deliver 
products, knowing that such delivery 
would supply the purchaser with a quan- 
— in excess of his requirements. 

t was averred that these regulations 
abrogated the contracts in suit, and it 
was specifically pleaded that the con- 
—_ did not require shipment within 30 

ays. 

Trial of the suit at Birmingham ended 
in judgment in favor of defendant, and 
this judgment was affirmed by the su- 
preme court. 

The higher court said: “We may ob- 
serve that if there was confirmation of 
the contract of sale of the 1,000 bbls of 
flour (that of Aug. 8, 1917) by W. G. 
Vail’s telegram and by the letter of Aug. 
10, 1917, recovery could not be had. ‘Nhe 
telegram in no wise varied the original 
written contract. By the express provi- 
sions of this letter, the contract was 
made subject ‘to government regula- 
tions.’ That the government, by act of 
Congress, and food control regulations 
made thereunder, fixed the price of flour 
at Birmingham at $10.90 per bbl was not 
controverted at the trial, and was te:ti- 
fied by the witness Johnson. 

“It does not make the case different 
that the witness testified he requesied 
defendant to order out the flour, for if 
such request was made, plaintiff was in- 
sisting that defendant take the flour 
without regard to the quantity on hand 
within said six months, and to pay ‘or 
it, not at the price fixed by the gover- 
ment regulations ($10.90 per bbl), but «t 
the price of $12 per bbl, as named in ('e 
contract. 

“If the contract was confirmed by t!i¢ 
letter as to price and quantity, it was ex- 
pressly made subject to government con- 
trol regulations. Plaintiff’s insistence fr 
delivery and payment was contrary ‘0 
the express reservations contained '") 
that contract, for it is further shown ) 
the evidence that during the period in 
question defendant endeavored to induce 
plaintiff to deliver him flour at the ratc 
fixed by the government, rather than 
that indicated in the contract. This 
plaintiff refused to do. : 

“On this theory of the case, the atf- 
firmative charge [direction to jury by 
the trial judge to return a verdict in 
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favor of defendant] requested by de- 
fendant in writing was properly given. 
As to this, plaintiff insists that the food 
control regulations having application to 
millers, promulgated on Aug. 24, provid- 
ed that such regulations only became ef- 
fective on and after Sept. 10, 1917, and 
had not the effect of abrogating con- 
tracts entered into prior to the enact- 
ment of the food control act on Aug. 10, 
917. 

“We have stated that the alleged con- 
firmation of said. contract (if such there 
was) subjected the parties thereto to any 
government food control regulations then 
existing, or that might thereafter be 
adopted or promulgated by the depart- 
ment of government having jurisdiction 
of the same while the contract was ex- 
ecutory....- 

“The act of Congress approved. . . 
four days after the date of the first 
order, and two days after the date of 
the second, and on the date of the alleged 
acceptance of the last order, prohibited 
any dealer from having on hand any 
necessaries ‘in a quantity in excess of the 
reasonable requirements of his business 
for a reasonable time.’ The flour in ques- 
tion was such necessary in the hands of 
the purchasing merchant, and as such 
wus subject in quantity to the reasonable 
i cuirements of defendant’s business, in 
its sale as an article of commerce. 

“Without deciding whether Congress 
had the right to adopt such law under 
the war powers and give it retroactive 
effect in its application to existing con- 
tracts, if the President and Food Admin- 
istrator interpreted the act as not in- 
tended to impair the obligation of exist- 
ing contracts, but only to apply to con- 
tracts thereafter entered into, this did 
not change the express provision of the 
contract, by act of the parties made sub- 
ject to government regulations. 

“The only purpose of the incorporation 
of such provision in the contract was to 
give it a prospective operation, the con- 
tract of necessity being subject to such 
regulations as existed at the time it was 
entered into. The letter in question, if 
in confirmation of the contract, was the 
agreement of the parties that it should 
he subject to such terms and regulations 
thereafter fixed by the government in 
the control and regulation of the pur- 
chase of flour as an article of commerce. 

“If the contract had been as plaintiff 
contends, being so controlled, it was 
made impossible of execution, for the 
flour, delivery of which is alleged to have 
been contracted for, was in excess of 
that permitted to the defendant under 
the act of Congress and orders there- 
under ‘for his business requirements dur- 
ing a reasonable time thereafter’ (during 
the next 30 days). 

“The first of the alleged contracts 
would have secured to the defendant a 
three months’ supply of flour in excess 
of government regulations, it being 
shown that his necessities were 500 bbls 
per month. The other contract, being 
for 1,000 bbls, would have given de- 
fendant a two months’ supply. It was 
uncontroverted that he or a month’s 
supply in store. Being impossible of per- 
formance in compliance with such regu- 
lations, the parties, if theretofore bound, 
were discharged from the obligations of 
such contract. 

“Plaintiff insists there was no evidence 
showing the act of Congress and ap- 
plicable orders thereunder by the Food 
Administrator. ‘The court takes judi- 
cial oe of the rules and regula- 
tions promulgated under the authority 
of the act of Congress of Aug. 10, 1917.” 


* #* 


Where goods are contracted for sale 
f.o.b, steamer at seaboard, does the fact 
that the buyer ascertains that he cannot 
obtain a necessary export shipping li- 
cense under existing war regulations jus- 
tify him in repudiating his contract and 
in refusing to accept delivery? This 
question was answered in the negative 
by the appellate term of the New York 
Supreme court in Cooper vs. Mundial 
Trading Co., 172 N.Y. Supp. 378. The 
court also found that this conclusion is 
not to be avoided by the circumstance 
that the seller may have understood that 
os —— an: ented to be made 

e buyer a country, voyages to 
ae require such nae, gir 

“Presunrably the in contemplation 
Was sufficient to e it a wise Saslaess 
venture for the defendant to gamble upon 
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the chance of procuring the license; but 
however that may be, the element of 
chance cannot be foisted upon the plain- 
tiff,’ says the court. “And it would seem 
to be unnecessary to cite the many au- 
thorities holding that a man may not 
be excused from performance of a con- 
tract in which he has failed to make 
suitable provision for relief in the event 
of occurrence of contingencies like that 
dealt with here.” 

The court cites a decision of the Eng- 
lish court of appeals in a recent case in- 
volving breach of a contract to ship 
aluminum from an English port to Vlad- 
ivostok. There the goods were to be de- 
livered by the seller at the destination. 
He was unable to secure a shipping li- 
cense, and was held to have been exon- 
erated from liability, a condition that he 
be able to obtain a license to export be- 
ing read into the agreement by the court 
as an implied understanding. 

In that case the law prevented the 
seller from delivering at the agreed port, 
but in the New York case, delivery could 
have been lawfully made to the buyer at 
the agreed place, although he was pre- 
vented from transporting the goods to an 
intended destination. 

For a discussion of the effect on a con- 


tract of an uncontemplated subsequent fed- 
eral regulation, see sections 27-29. 


SECTION 207. WAIVER OF RIGHT TO RESCIND 


The buyer of goods will be held to 
have made a binding acceptance of de- 
livery, precluding himself from after- 
wards attempting to avoid liability for 
the price on the ground that the goods 
were defective, where he has retained 
them several days without opening them 
and has not notified the seller of any 
claimed defect in quality until two weeks 
after delivery. This is the gist of a de- 
cision handed down by the appellate term 
of the New York supreme court in the 
case of Lieberman vs. Beck & Conhaim, 
179 N.Y. Supp. 472. 

. * 

In the case of Webb & Maury vs. 
Smith Bros., 93 S.E. 74, the Georgia 
court of appeals decided that on arrival 
of chops it was defendants’ duty as con- 
tract buyers to promptly inspect the 
shipment and then either accept or re- 
ject the goods; and that an unreason- 
able delay in making an inspection was 
equivalent to an acceptance. It was 
further decided that defendants were not 
justified in delaying such inspection by 
pendency of a claim against plaintiffs 
growing out of a former shipment. 

* * 


A flouring mill bought a gas engine 
under a contract whereby the selling 
manufacturer agreed that the engine 
would develop specified power, and it 
was understood that if it should fail to 
do so the mill should not be required to 
pay therefor, and that the engine should 
be removed by the seller on demand. The 
mill, being dissatisfied with the test 
made, refused to accept title or pay for 
the engine, although use of the engine in 
the mill was continued, and the manufac- 
turer brought suit to recover the price. 

Under these circumstances, the United 
States circuit court of appeals, eighth 
circuit, decided the case in the seller’s 
favor, holding that when the suit was 
brought the mill was bound to choose be- 
tween the right to reject the engine and 
demand its removal and the right to re- 
tain it and enforce a claim for damages 
for any breach of the contract which 
may have been committed by the seller. 
And since it appears that the mill re- 
tained the engine and continued to use 
it, the right to reject was waived and the 
only recourse left the mill was to coun- 
terclaim for damages. 

Incidentally, the court decided that 
when a buyer of machinery asserts its 
failure to comply with a warranty under 
which it was sold, the burden is on him 
to affirmatively establish that fact, rather 
than being on the seller to affirmatively 
show by the greater weight of the evi- 
dence that the machinery did come up to 
the requirements of the agreement of 
sale. (H. N. Strait Mfg. Co. vs. Cres- 
cent Milling Co., 227 Fed. 804.) 

* * 


The El Paso Milling Co. secured a rul- 
ing of the Springfield, Mo., court of ap- 
peals on important aspects of sales con- 
tracts, with special bearing on sales of 
cooperage and bagging supplies, etc. 
pha S.W. 361). decision was ren- 

ered in a case brought by the milling 


company to recover the agreed price of 
crates sold defendant for packing onions. 
Defendant used 3,500 of the 5,000 crates 
ordered, but resisted plaintiff’s: suit on 
the ground that the crates were defec- 
tively constructed and were too small. 

Reversing judgment in defendant’s fa- 
vor, the court of appeals held that de- 
fendant could not interpose as a defense 
to the suit to recover the price a claim 
that the crates were too small or defec- 
tive, defendant’s only remedy being a 
counterclaim for damages for any breach 
of warranty on the plaintiff’s part con- 
cerning the crates. 

The court applied the general rule that 
where a buyer accepts goods and, using 
them, fails to rescind the contract of 
purchase within a reasonable time, he 
cannot resist recovery of the agreed 
price, except that he may assert a coun- 
terclaim for damages for any breach 
of warranty and thereby reduce the sell- 
er’s recovery. 

® * 

The action of the appellate term of 
the New York supreme court in direct- 
ing judgment in favor of plaintiffs in 
the case of Cohen et al. vs. John Curtin, 
Inc., 177 N.Y. Supp. 246, throws legal 
light on several important aspects of 
sales contracts, as affected by delays in 
transportation of goods from seller to 
buyer. 

The contract of sale in this case con- 
tained on one line the words, “Terms net 
10 days. On way to New York. No 
freight allowance.” On the next line ap- 
peared, “Delivery two to four weeks.” 

The contract was made Sept. 10, 1918, 
but shipments were not made until Oct. 
2 and 5, followed by invoices with bills 
of lading attached. Defendant, the buy- 
er, retained the bills of lading for 10 
and 12 days, respectively, and then re- 
turned them, refusing to accept delivery. 
Plaintiffs, the sellers, then resold the 
goods for the defendant’s account, and 
sued for the excess of the contract price 
above the proceeds of such resale. 

Defendant claimed that the clause in 
the contract, “on the way to New York,” 
amounted to a representation that the 
goods were in transit when the contract 
was made. The trial. judge upheld this 
claim, but the appellate term reversed 
the decision, holding that the fact that 
there was a specific provision for deliv- 
ery in two to four weeks, and the fur- 
ther fact that the quoted phrase was 
used in connection with a statement of 
the terms, merely manifested intention 
that the term of credit was to begin 
when the goods should be on their way 
to New York. 

Aside from any question of the seller’s 
responsibility for a delay in transporta- 
tion of the goods, the court found that 
defendant buyer’s retention of the bills 
of lading amounted to an acceptance of 
the goods. On this point the court said: 

“The serious controversy in the case 


,arises over the fact of the acceptance 


of the bills of lading after the expira- 
tion of the term ‘two to four weeks’ 
within which deliveries were to be made 
under the contract, and the retaining of 
the bills of lading for a period of more 
than 10 days without any notice to plain- 
tiffs of refusal to accept the goods be- 
cause of the delay in ty The de- 
livery an& acceptance of the bills of lad- 
ing constituted a delivery of the goods 
and a vesting of title thereto in the de- 
fendant... . 

“That it was the intent of the parties 
to the contract that delivery of the goods 
should be made by merely delivering the 
bills of lading is borne out by the fact 
that on receipt of each bill of lading the 
defendant herein signed a receipt, not 
for the bill of lading, but for the goods 
in good order as set forth in the bills 
of lading... . 

“There was, by reason of the accept- 
ance and retention of the bills of lading 
for more than a reasonable time, an ac- 
ceptance of the merchandise so delivered 
and a waiver of any right of ‘rejection 
on the ground of delay. . . . 

“After the return of the bills of lad- 
ing and the attempted rejection of the 

s by the defendant, plaintiffs, under 
their right of lien for the unpaid pur- 
chase price, were entitled to sell the 
goods and recover from the defendant 
the difference between .the amount real- 
ized on the resale and the contract price.” 

. * 


In the case of Fowler vs. Cobb, 232 
S.W. 1084, decided by the Kansas City 
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court of appeals, plaintiff sued for de- 
fendant’s refusal to accept delivery of 
corn shipped to him. Plaintiff seller 
sought to invoke the general rule of law 
that where one party to a contract ob- 
jects to the other party’s performance in 
some particular regard he will not after- 
wards be permitted to claim some inde- 
pendent ground for refusing to go on 
with the contract. Plaintiff's counsel 
took the position that by refusing to ac- 
cept delivery of the corn on the sole 
ground that an excessive quantity had 
been shipped, defendant was estopped 
afterwards to justify the rejection on 
the ground of deficient quality. 

This contention, however, was over- 
ruled by the court of appeals on the 
ground that defendant did not know of 
the quality of the corn when the ship- 
ment was rejected; the rejection being 
made before arrival of the corn, on the 
information disclosed by the invoice that 
an excessive quantity of corn had been 
put in transit. 

The court said on this phase of the 
case: “It must be concluded that de- 
fendant did not waive objection to the 
quality of the corn until he had knowl- 
edge that it was not of the grade or- 
dered. . . A waiver implies an act 
which the party knows is leading a per- 
son, upon whom an obligation rests to 
perform some duty owing to that person, 
to believe it will not be required. The 
record in the instant case is silent as 
to any act of defendant that could pos- 
sibly lead plaintiff to believe that de- 
fendant would not require strict per- 
formance of the covenant as to the grade 
of corn.” 


See, also, section on Waiver by the Buyer 
of Quality Rights, in Chapter 11. 


SECTION 208. NECESSITY FOR ENTIRE 
RESCISSION 


The appellate term of the New York 
supreme court decided that a buyer’s re- 
jection of a shipment made under a sin- 
gle contract must apply to the entire 
shipment; he cannot pick out part of the 
goods, accept them, and then deny his 
acceptance of. the remainder, although he 
may have accepted all of the goods con- 
forming to the contract. He must accept 
or reject the shipment as an entirety, 
and enforce claim against the seller on 
account of any damages _ sustained 
through any breach of the contract of 
sale on the seller’s part. (172 N.Y. Supp. 
334.) r 
_ 


When goods are sold with reference to 
a sample, but the buyer accepts partial 
delivery of goods inferior to that stand- 
ard, he precludes himself from refusing 
to receive the remainder of the contract 
quantity, assuming that the same is equal 
in quality to the partial delivery. This, 
in brief, was the holding of the Iowa su- 
preme court in the case of Halloran vs. 
Quaker Oats Co., 171 N.W. 139. ' 

Defendant agreed to buy 1,500 bus 
corn from plaintiff, and accepted deliv- 
ery of about one third, but refused to 
receive the remainder on the ground that 
the contract was made with reference to 
a sample which would grade No. 2 white, 
and that the corn tendered graded only 
No. 3 mixed. 

In plaintiff's suit to recover damages 
for rejection of the last delivery ten- 
dered, defendant was held liable on the 
theory that the contract was an entire 
transaction, and that if defendant de- 
sired to reject the corn because it was 
not of the quality represented by the 
sample, that should have been done when 
the first delivery was tendered. Af- 
firming the judgment in plaintiff’s fa- 
vor, the supreme court remarked: 

“It is a well-settled rule that upon 
sales by sample, where the contract is 
entire, the buyer cannot accept the bene- 
fit of the contract in part and rescind 
it in part. And this is especially true 
where the alleged inferiority to sample is 
visible to or discoverable by the pur- 
chaser when the first delivery is made. 
. . . A mere verbal declaration of dis- 
satisfaction with the quality of the thing 
delivered is of no avail if the delivery is 
in fact accepted. 

“If there be an exception to this rule 
where the quality of the article is not 
visible upon a casual inspection, or where 
the purchaser has not had reasonable op- 
portunity to ascertain the quality, it can- 
not affect the result in this case, for it 
appears without dispute that the defend- 
ant did examine the corn, and did ascer- 
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tain its quality and grade before it re- 
ceived the first delivery. It was then its 
duty to exercise its option to accept and 
pay for the corn according to the con- 
tract, or to refuse the offered de- 
livery... . 

“A different result would be possible 
if there was any showing that the. corn 
tendered for the second delivery was in 
any way inferior to that which had al- 
ready been accepted by the defendant.” 


(Chapter XXI to be continued) 


GRAIN RUST CONFERENCE 


Franklin M. Crosby to Address Fifth Annual 
Meeting of the Leaders in Barberry 
Eradication at Urbana, Il. 


The interest of the milling industry in 
the effort to control black stem rust of 
rain will be expressed by Franklin M. 
srosby, of the Washburn-Crosby Co., 
Minneapolis, at the fifth annual confer- 
ence of federal, state and volunteer 
leaders in barberry eradication, to be 
held at Urbana, IIl., April 23-25. 

Mr. Crosby is vice president of the 
Conference for the Prevention of Grain 
Rust, an alliance of business and agri- 
cultural interests which has been active 
for the past year in supporting the war 
on the common barberry bush. Harrison 
Fuller, director of the work of the con- 
ference, also will speak. 

Others on the programme are Dr. E. 
C. Stakman, plant pathologist at the 
University of Minnesota, who is widely 
known among scientists and farmers as 
one of the world’s foremost authorities 
on black stem rust; Dr. H. B. Humphrey, 
a former Minnesota man who is now 
pathologist in charge of cereal investi- 
gations for the national government; L. 
W. Melander, state leader of the federal 
barberry eradication forces in Minne- 
sota; E. B. Lambert and J. J. Christen- 
sen, government plant disease experts 
stationed at the University Farm, St. 
Paul; Donald G. Fletcher, agent of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, on duty at the Minneapolis head- 
quarters of the Conference for the Pre- 
vention of Grain Rust, and Carlton Han- 
ton, Minneapolis, press representative of 
the conference. 

Dr. Stakman will stop at Urbana on 
his way north from Mexico, where he is 
now making a study of the early ap- 
pearance of black stem rust on the grain 
crops of the Far South. 

During the course of the three-day ses- 
sion Dr. F. E. Kempton, pathologist in 
charge of barberry eradication for the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, will announce the apportionment 
between 13 north-central states of the 
appropriation of $425,000 allowed by 
Congress for continuing the activity in 
1923. It is expected that the states west 
of the Mississippi will receive enough to 
provide for the completion of the origi- 
nal farm-to-farm survey this season. 
This means that, by the end of the year, 
every city, town and farm in Minnesota, 
the Dakotas, Montana, Iowa, Nebraska, 
Colorado and Wyoming will have been 
visited by government agents in search 
of barberry bushes, 








AMERICAN LINSEED CO. SURPLUS 

The American Linseed Co., in its an- 
nual report for the year ended Dec. 31, 
1922, shows a profit and loss surplus in- 
crease of $791,118. 

President Adams declared that the ton- 
nage business in 1922 was the largest on 
record and showed a material increase in 
dollars. He added that the building ac- 
tivity is helping sales, and 1923 is ex- 
pected to be one of the company’s best 
years. He also said that the company is 
making good progress in the distribution 
of food products and, although last year 
did not come up to expectations, the first 
three months of 1923 show handsome in- 
creases. 

Current assets, Dec. $1, 1922, totaled 
$11,584,809, including $2,036,956 in cash, 
ogee current liabilities of $8,623,229, 
which included notes payable of $3,994,- 
043, and bank acceptances of $3,325,999. 





Rice eae in Japan in 1922 
amount to 19,066,694,000 lbs, com- 
pared with 17,335,796,000 in 1921. The 
rice carry-over from the season of 1921- 
22 is wee to be 2,286,301,000 Ibs, 
which, added to the production, would 
give a total supply of 21,352,995,000 lbs. 
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For a long time, before the present 
advance, the fluctuations in the wheat 
market were within a comparatively small 
range, May wheat not reaching either 
$1.25 or $1.15 in its swings up and down, 
neither the bulges nor the declines hold- 
ing, until the trade grew tired of the 
monotony of the thing, and began to feel 
that possibly a more decided change, one 
way or the other, might stimulate more 
interest and activity. The change ar- 
rived this week, as the culmination of 
many bad crop reports and unfavorable 
weather conditions, but it has not brought 
with it any increased activity, so far as 
reflected in flour sales. 

If anything, the immediate effect of 
the advance has been still further to 
check and slow down flour sales, because 
buyers are reluctant to follow it. How- 
ever, it is noticeable that bullish senti- 
ment is crystallizing and pte with 
a clearer recognition of the possibility of 
serious crop damage and reduction in the 
size of the next crop. 

The point is that a still further ad- 
vance in wheat prices due to this cause 
is recognized as not improbable. Also, 
as a price factor, it is not overlooked that 
feed prices have held up remarkably well, 
and that a decline of as much as $10 ton 
is easily possible within the next two 
months. Of course such a decline would 
have to be offset by a corresponding 
advance in flour prices. 

Business with the mills is slow. If buy- 
ers have ignored the two factors men- 
tioned above as likely to influence prices, 
and have failed to book flour, it appar- 
ently has not disturbed them any. They 
are still rather indifferent. Some have 
attempted to buy for May-June shipment 
at current levels, but such offers are 
hardly acceptable to the mills, in view 
of the almost certain decline in feed. 
When the mills‘have ample storage room 
for flour, a moderate amount of such 
business might be accepted, the feed be- 
ing sold at once and the flour carried in 
store. It is doubtful if much business 
of this character is being done, although 
it is a temptation to do most anything 
which will produce sales. 

A little export business was done this 
week, the sales being for small amounts 
and at low prices. Importers seem to 
recognize the inevitableness of the ad- 
vance in flour and, while they have raised 
their offers, they are still too low, being 
fully one shilling out of line. The ex- 
port business on soft winters has been 
on entirely too low a basis all the crop, 
and it is doubtful if it has shown any 
profit worth mentioning. 

Several millers making both soft and 
hard wheat flours report that the former 
is the easier to sell of the two and at 
relatively better prices. The reason for 
this may possibly be found in the fact 
that soft wheat flour users have not 
bought ahead to the same extent as is 
the case in hard wheat flours, and the 
market has not been so much demoralized 
by the competition of western mills, par- 
ticularly those of the Northwest and the 
Southwest. 

There is still complaint on the score of 
shipping directions. The advance has not 
been sufficient to bring out any resale 
flour; in fact, the slowness in ordering 
out flour already booked seems to indi- 
cate that the mills are being forced to 
carry surplus purchases, and that they 
do not t as congested accumulations 
in the trade. Perhaps the most hopeful 
sign of the moment is the very absence 


of these congested stocks. So far as soft 
wheat flour is concerned, the trade has 
been rather conservative in its buying for 
a long time, and that probably explains 
its more favorable position. 

Toledo millers were bidding $1.321, bu 
for No, 2 red wheat, Toledo rate points, 
April 13. Soft winter wheat standard 
patent flour was quoted at $6.30@6.50 bbl, 
local springs $6.75@7.10, local hard win- 
ters $6.35, in 98’s, f.o.b., Toledo. Soft 
winter wheat bran was quoted at $34 ton, 
mixed feed $34@34.25, and middlings $34 
@34.50, in 100’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 

The demand and price for feed has 
held up remarkably well. Millers are still 


selling their output readily, but prices 
are showing a tendency to weaken and 
the demand to slacken. As one miller 


expresses it, the bloom is off. 
TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
BOR BebS bance ede ns adecpe 22,300 46 
Previous week ............ 23,500 49 
We GD eda evo hcecrvcen's 16,800 35 
PwWO FORTE GMO oo. cccccccee 17,500 36 
Three years ago ........... 15,200 31% 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1922 and 1921: 


No. Capacity Output Pct. 


April 8-14 ....... 21 119,010 63,911 45 

Previous week... 26 158,010 72,450 46 

BOOP OHO vcscwcece 21 123,000 45,744 37 

Two years ago... 26 159,660 53,944 34 
NOTES 


H. G. Beckman, formerly representing 
the Kansas Flour Mills Co. in Ohio, is 
now connected with the Quaker Oats Co., 
Chicago. 

The Holland Bread Co., Toledo, reports 
running at full capacity. On Friday, 
April 6, one of its heaviest days, 76,000 
loaves of bread were produced. 

The Ohio Millers’ State Association will 
hold its annual meeting at the Hotel 
Southern, Columbus, April 19-20. An 
attractive programme has been an- 
nounced. 

The G. E. Hough Flour Co., Detroit, 
Mich., has moved from 5075 Grand River 
Avenue to 1908 Division Street, where 
the firm has excellent facilities for car- 
rying flour. 

B. B. Truitt, formerly manager Uni- 
versal Mill & Elevator Co., Claflin, Kan- 
sas, has concluded arrangements to go 
with the Mayflower Mills, Fort Wayne, 
Ind., as sales manager. 

C. E. Roseth, secretary and manager 
Aberdeen (S. D.) Mill Co., called at this 
office on April 138. He has appointed 
John L. Dexter & Co., Detroit, Mich., as 
representatives of the mill in that city. 

The National Milling Co., Toledo, is 
about to unload two cargoes of Canadian 
wheat at its elevator which have been in 
storage at Toledo during the winter. One 
will be shipped out and the other retained 
for milling. 

Among representatives of outside mills 
visiting Toledo this week were F. C. 
Meyer, sales manager Wisconsin Milling 
Co., Menomonie, Wis., George Boyle, Abi- 
lene (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., W. F. 
Steele, Minneapolis (Minn.) Milling Co. 

H. C. Carson & Co., grain and beans, 
Detroit, Mich., announce their retirement 
from the cash grain business, effective as 
soon as 0 accounts and contracts are 
closed. . C. Carson has engaged in the 
real estate business, and Harry E. Bots- 
ford, his partner, has purchased the busi- 
ness of the Wells Spring Co., manufac- 
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turers of coil wire springs for the auto- 
motive and upholstery trade. 

T. A. Linfitt, sales manager State Mil! 
& Elevator, Grand Forks, N. D., called 
at this office this week. W. C. Hoareau, 
formerly of the Interprovincial Flour 
Mills, Ltd., Saskatoon, Sask., now repre- 
senting the North Dakota mill in Michi- 
gan, was also in Toledo. 


The formal opening of the new plant 
of the Holland Bread Co., 935-47 South 
Ludlow Street, Dayton, Ohio, was held 
April 12 from 4 to 11 p.m. Arrangements 
were made for the entertainment of 25,- 
000 people, and souvenirs were presenied 
to all who attended. Wade D. Holland, 
president Holland Bread Co., left Toledo 
Thursday afternoon in order to be pres- 
ent. This is one of the most modern and 
sanitary bakeries in the United State. 





ALABAMA 


Mositze, Ata.—The flour market here, 
during the week ending April 12, was 
practically a duplicate of the previous 
week. If it were not for the good \ol- 
ume of small orders the market would 
be very dull. There is a feeling, |\ow- 
ever, that the last half of the month 
will show an increase in large oriecrs. 
Prices have ruled firm regardless of 
the dullness, a bullish government re} ort 
being credited with this condition. 

Millfeed is still scarce. Prices «re 
strong and are expected to continu: so, 
regardless of the fact that pastures «re 
now in extra good condition. 

Prices quoted are as follows: |vird 
winter flour, in 98's, f.o.b., Mobile. in 
car lots, short patent $8, standard j):t- 
ent $7.25@7.55; soft winter flour, in ‘\(i’s, 
short patent $8.25@9, standard patent 
$6.95@7.20. Bran has advanced 5c. |e- 
ing offered at $2@2.05 per ewt; shorts 
had about the same increase, and are 
quoted at $2.05@2.25. 

Exports for the week ending April 7 
bear out the prediction that movements 
of this commodity would rapidly increase 
through this port. The following lots 
moved: to Havana, 2,050 bbls; Cardenas, 
1,050; Antilla, 1,100; Banes, 290; Puerto 
Tarafa, 200; Nuevitas, 300; Matanzas, 
500; Belize, 230; Port au Prince, 4,500; 
St. March, 1,250; Pointe-a-Pitre, 750; 
Fort de France, 1,550; Bridgetown, 1.110; 
San Juan, 1,300; Hamburg, 1,000. .\Iso 
5,000 bus corn, 2,500 bus wheat and 1,500 
bus oats moved to Cuba. 

W. H. Binktey. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Inp1anapouis, Inp.—While actual spot 
business done in flour in this market 
during the week of April 8-14 was trans- 
acted on the restricted basis reported 
for the previous week, and output was 
below the 10,000-bbl mark, the outlook 
for the immediate future is considera)ly 
better, according to most millers. ‘Ihe 
feed trade appears to better advantige 
even than that of flour, due to the re- 
tarded opening of spring. 

The sharp rise in wheat stiffened flour 
prices, and some mills made advances 
ranging 20@30c bbl for shipment, !vut 
quotations for local trade were un- 
changed. Business generally received 
some impetus from the jumping wheat 
prices, however, and as a result a little 
export and domestic selling was done. 
The anne of mills in this territory rep- 
resented practically only future business. 

More contracts were released for 
shipment and more orders for future <‘e- 
livery came to mills, apparently based on 
the opinion that higher flour prices were 
inevitable in view of the increased prices 
for wheat. Northwestern flour is being 
sold in chain stores in this locality «t 
$6.20 bbl, which is considerably lower 
than Indianapolis mills operating {0T 
local trade can place their flour at @ 
profit. There was also difficulty in 0’- 
taining cars. 

The feed trade has held much better 
than was expected by most millers, duc 
entirely to unseasonal weather condi- 
tions. Indianapolis mills are booked «) 
for capacity production for another wee: 
at least, and look for a continuation 0! 
the tight condition of the feed market. 
Prices have not been revised either up 
ward or downward. 

One miller is quoting flour as follows: 
soft wheat patents $6@7.35, hard wheat 
atents $65. 7, spring wheat patents 
.20@7.50, car lots, in 98-lb sacks. _ 

The grain trade has been more active, 
due to fluctuations in the Chicago mar- 
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ket. More buyers were in the market, 
the volume of grain moved was larger, 
and prices were firmer. Large grain 
traders, however, expressed the opinion 
that the new crop has obtained an un- 
favorable start from unsettled weather 
conditions thus far the current season, 
and this belief has influenced trading 
re. 
Mids for car lots of grain at the call 
of the Indianapolis Board of Trade, 
f.o.b., 414%%¢ to New York, April 14: 
wheat, No. 2 red, $1.28@1.30; corn, No. 3 
white 75%@77%c, No. 4 white 74%,@ 
76%,, No. 3 yellow 754%,@77c, No. 4 yel- 
low 741,@76e, No. 3 mixed 76@77c, No. 
4 mixed 75@76c; oats, No. 2 white 441, 
@451/,c, No, 3 white 431, @441,¢, 
Inspections of grain: wheat, No. 2 red 
1 car, No. 3 red 1, No. 2 hard 1; corn, 
No. 2 white 5 cars, No. 3 white 8, No. 2 
yellow 1, No. 3 yellow 13, No. 4 yellow 
1; oats, No. 2 white 9 cars, No. 3 white 1. 
Output of flour by mills in Indianapo- 
lis, with a weekly capacity of 22,800 bbls, 
inspections of _ and stocks in store, 
in bushels, with comparisons for corre- 
sponding periods, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller for the week ended 
April 14: 





Flour Pct. of 

output § activity 
April 8-14 wcceceeceeeesees 9,537 42 
Previous week .....e..0. 9,832 43 
Yeur ago «ees. ‘ 8,228 36 
TWO VOBPB ABO occccccescne 7,811 34 

INSPECTIONS OF GRAIN (BUS) 
In Out 

Wheat . <snemaepeeneewe 6h 34,000 3,000 
Cc Sree ae 276,000 136,000 
Oata ..cccsoaueesaceetens 160,000 128,000 


INSPECTIONS OF GRAIN (BUS) 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye 
154,355 454,000 233,000 2,000 
131,000 357,000 247,000 .... 
95,970 280,380 251,410 5,500 


| 14, 1928. 
i} 15, 1922. 
April 11, 1921. 


>> 


NOTES 


Joseph M. Dunlap, aged 79, a Civil 
War veteran and for more than 50 years 
a widely known grain dealer of Johnson 
County, died at his home in Franklin on 
\pril 12, following an illness of more 
than four years. He was born in Mor- 
gan County, Ohio. 

\t a meeting of farmers’ wives of 
Van Buren township, Shelby County, a 
vote taken by one of the women to de- 
termine the results of the campaign of 
Indiana millers to increase the consump- 
tion of Indiana flour showed that 95 per 
cent of those present were using it. 

Curis O. Axsron. 





PITTSBURGH 

PirrspurcH, Pa.—The flour market for 
the week ending April 14 was rather dis- 
appointing, due to the small volume of 
sales. Mill representatives are at a loss 
to understand the abrupt turn that the 
market has taken. The ups and downs 
of the wheat market have played havoc 
with the flour trade. The anxiety of the 
mills over the question of making sales 
and their willingness to make concessions 
has also served to keep the market un- 
settled. 

Flour quotations for the week: spring 
wheat patent $6.50@7.10, hard winter 
$6@7, cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh; soft win- 
ter, $5.25@5.75, bulk; clears, $5.75@6, 
cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh; rye, white $4.75 
@5, medium $4.25@4.50, dark $4@4.25, 
cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh. 

‘The millfeed market was rather active, 
with good demand and fair offerings. 
Prices: standard middlings, $34@36 ton; 
flour middlings, $87@38; red dog, $40@ 
41; spring wheat bran, $836@37; winter 
wheat bran, $87@38. 


NOTES 


John F. Cramp, of the Newsome Feed 
& Grain Co. has returned from a brief 
visit to Chester, Pa. 

The Red Dog Mfg. Co. has purchased 
the property of the old Pennsylvania 
Milling Co., Pittsburgh. 

The Shenandoah (Pa.) Flour & Feed 


os has filed a petition in involuntary 
ankruptey. _ Creditors’ claims total 
about $1,250. 


A. L, Kalback, president Ohio Bakers’ 
Contaiom is spending some time at 
r 
of ie ee ngs, Pa., for the benefit 
William Lauderbach, 78, of Hazel- 
be Pa., president of the Lauderbach- 
“erbey Grocery Co., operating a chain 
of wholesale stores in western Pennsyl- 
vania, died of heart trouble on a train 
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near Pittsburgh on April 10, while on 
his way home from Hot Springs, Ark. 

The Ideal Grocery & Bakery Co., New 
Castle, Pa., will shortly be installed in 
a modern baking plant. J. B. Maturo 
is the proprietor. 

W. C. Mansfield, of Elmira, N. Y., and 
J. B. Leo, of Parkersburg, W. Va., rep- 
resentatives of the Southwestern Mill- 
ing Co., Inc., called at the local offices 
of the company here recently. 

The Bloomsburg (Pa.) Flour & Feed 
Co. has been granted a Pennsylvania 
charter, with a capital of $80,000. Rus- 
sell L. Shuman, of Bloomsburg, is treas- 
urer, and the other incorporators are 
P. H. Shuman and W. B. Linville. 

Harvey J. Owens, of the Kansas Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City, F. A. E. Ruenitz, 
vice president Springfield (Minn.) Mill- 
ing Co., and A. C. Madsen, sales man- 
ager Jackson Milling Co., Wisconsin 
Rapids, called on the trade here recently. 

C. C. Larus. 


VIRGINIA 


Norroik, Va.—The situation in the 
flour trade has been more interesting, 
from the millers’ standpoint, than at any 
other time in the past month. There has 
been considerable activity in the trade, 
though no large sales have been reported. 
Buyers are coming into the market for 
limited quantities, and have finally 
reached the conclusion that there is little 
possibility of lower prices during the 
present crop. 

The disposition in winter wheat flours 
is to work on the cheaper grades, which 
enables buyers to cope with chain store 
competition, which has hecome a very 
big factor in business. Mills have ad- 
vanced their quotations on top winter 
patents to $6.85@7; standard patents are 
offered at $6.50@6.75; Kansas top fam- 
ily patents, $7.30@7.70; bakers patents, 
$7@7.20; northwestern spring patents, 
$7.50@7.90; standard bakers, $7.10@7.30. 

Feed has been in fair demand for 
single carload lots. Buyers do not ap- 
pear eager to purchase for future de- 
livery, as they do not wish to load up at 
present prices. Standard bran, for 
prompt shipment, is quoted at $35 ton, 
standard middlings $35.50, special flour 
middlings $40, and red dog $42. 


PROPOSED MACARONI FACTORY 


Agitation for establishing a macaroni 
factory in Norfolk has begun, and cer- 
tain business men are preparing to sub- 
mit it to the new industrial commission 
organized here. The adinirable advantages 
for the conduct of the macaroni manu- 
facturing industry in this section are 
said to offer peculiar inducements. The 
industrial commission has $1,165,000 of 
credit, guaranteed by business men of 
Norfolk and Portsmouth, and will likely 
consider this matter along with plans 
for establishing here a number of other 
industrial projects. 


NOTES 


The Stuart’s Draft (Va.) Milling Co. 
announces that it has closed a contract 
with the Wolf Co., Chambersburg, Pa., 
for machinery to equip a 100-bbl flour 
and corn mill. The company is looking 
for a miller to take charge of this new 
plant. 

Preparations are being made by the 
Merchants’ bakery, Norfolk, to celebrate 
its seventeenth anniversary on May 6. 
Along with this celebration it is expected 
announcement will be made of extensions 
to the plant, which has grown to a capac- 
ity of 20,000 loaves of bread and 5,000 
Ibs of cake per day. 

A charter has been issued to the Nor- 
folk Sugar Refining Co., Inc., to manu- 
facture and deal in sugar, molasses, and 
kindred commodities. The concern has 
a maximum capital fixed at $3,500,000 
preferred, and 8,500 shares of common 
stock. It is the only sugar refinery in 
this section, and its location here is re- 
garded as an important step in industrial 
development. 

H. J. Wagner, examiner for the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, has been 
engaged as traffic manager for the Nor- 
folk and Portsmouth Freight Commis- 
sion, with H. V. C. Wade, traffic man- 
ager of the Chamber of Commerce, as 
his assistant. Mr. Wagner will report 
for duty May 1. Mr. Wagner sat in the 
hearings in the Southeastern Rate Case, 


regarded as the most important rate con- 
troversy in which this section has ever 
been involved. B. F. Metzger, traffic 
manager of the Norfolk Grain and Feed 
Dealers’ Association, and a member of 
the new traffic body, went to Washing- 
ton to negotiate with Mr. Wagner. 
Josern A. Les. 





NASHVILLE 

Nasnvitte, Tenn.—Demand for flour 
from the Southeast shows improvement. 
Sales are chiefly in lots of 200 to 500 
bbls, for immediate or 30 days’ delivery. 
A few orders are for delivery within 
60 days. Buyers are partial to the high- 
er grades, most of the sales being of 
established brands. General business con- 
ditions continue to gain stability. 

With cash wheat strong, flour prices 
have shown an advancing tendency, and 
at the close of the week ending April 
14 were substantially as follows: best or 
short soft winter wheat patent, 98 lbs, 
cotton, f.o.b., Ohio River points, $8@ 
8.30; standard or regular patent, $7@ 
7.30; straight patent, $6.75@7; first 
clears, $5.50@5.75. 

Rehandlers report market strong and 
business moderate, with the upward ten- 
dency of prices arousing some interest. 
Prices: spring wheat first patent, 98 Ibs, 
cotton, delivered at Nashville, $7.50@7.75; 
hard winter short patent, $6.50@6.75. 

Demand for wheat is indifferent, with 
offerings of high grade moderate. No. 2 
red, with bill, is quoted at $1.55@1.58 
bu, Nashville. 

Fair demand continues for millfeed at 
unchanged prices, as follows: soft win- 
ter wheat bran, 100-lb bags, per ton, 
$33@35; standard middlings or shorts, 
$35@37. 

No improvement is noted in corn meal 
demand. Prices: bolted, in sacks, per 
100 Ibs, f.o.b., Ohio River points, $1.85 
@1.90; unbolted, $1.80@1.85. 

WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by Nashviile and southeastern 
mills, in barrels, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 

April 8-14 ....... 198,480 94,628 47.6 
Previous week ... 200,580 110,284 54.9 


90,099 45.6 
74,214 42.5 
69,231 46.4 


VOOP OBO <ccceces 197,190 
Two years ago... 174,570 
Three years ago.. 148,920 

STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


April 14 April 7 

Wee, WHER cc ccsccsccecs 52,000 49,500 

WROOt, WER cscs accsccce 124,000 126,000 

CE, WE kiccccsesceusee 154,000 176,000 

TERE, DOE: vcd ic ceee cdc 817,000 754,000 
NOTES 


De Bow Sparks, of the Sparks Milling 
Co., Terre Haute, and John Reis, of the 
Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, were re- 
cent visitors to Nashville. 

E. M. Kelly, president of the South- 
eastern Millers’ Association, and J. B. 
McLemore, secretary, went to Chicago to 
attend Millers’ National Federation meet- 
ing. 

Joun LeErper. 





EVANSVILLE 

Evansvitte, Inp.—Millers report an 
improved market, with increasing orders 
in some instances and in others a steady 
demand that has kept the mills going 
full time. Flour prices have advanced. 

During the week ending April 14 
wheat went up to $1.30 bu at mills, and 
Sc less at stations. The increased price 
has not brought much into the market, 
however, and the belief is that local 
stocks have been about exhausted. 

Demand for millfeed keeps up, and 
the — is holding steady. The call. is 
mostly local, for use on dairy farms, the 
late spring having retarded pasturage. 
There is a good demand from outside 
points as well, keeping the mills well 
stripped of stocks. 

Flour prices for the week end, based. 
Evansville, 98-lb sacks, carload lots: 
best patents, $7.40@8 bbl; straights, 
$6.50@7; Kansas, $7; clears, in jutes, 
firsts $4.50@5, seconds $4.25@4.50. 

Millfeed in 100-lb sacks, carload lots, 
based Evansville, was quoted: bran, $35 
ton; mixed feed, $35.50@36; shorts, $36 
@37. 

NOTES 


B. F. Summers, superintendent of the 
Phoenix Flour Mill, has returned from 


-in the 
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Kansas and reports flour millers im- 
patient over delay in business revival. 

William E. Ward has sold his bakery 
here to H. R. Jones. Mr. Ward has in- 
corporated a new company, and it is 
stated that he will open a bakery in an- 
other part of the city. 

Heavy rainfall in southern Indiana re- 
news the danger that the lowlands will 
be flooded. Farmers had been prepar- 
ing to begin field work, but their hopes 
for getting crops into the ground in the 
immediate future have diminished. 

George Reaves, formerly connected 
with Igleheart Bros., and later a sales 
agent for the Burroughs Adding Ma- 
chine Co., has accepted the position of 
agent for the Igleheart mill, at Mobile, 
Ala. He is well known to the trade 
throughout the South. 
W. W. Ross. 


KANSAS FUTURES MARKET 


Wichita Board of Trade Considers Plan of 
Establishing a Call Board as an Ad- 
junct to Cash Grain Market 


Wicurira, Kansas.—A grain futures 
market for Kansas, to be established in 
Wichita under the direction of the 
Wichita Board of Trade as an adjunct 
of the cash market, is being contemplated 
by members of the board. As soon as 
the plan, which has been definitely out- 
lined, has been officially acted upon, ap- 
plication will be made to the United 
States Department of Agriculture for 
the establishment of a call board. 

Wichita, geographically located with all 
advantages attending centralized ship- 
ping facilities, is regarded as a logical 
center for the Kansas wheat belt and 
that district immediately beyond the bor- 
ders of the state which includes northern 
Oklahoma, southern Nebraska and east- 
ern Colorado. Such a futures market as 
the one being considered would provide 
an outlet for the greater part of the pro- 
duction over the entire territory. 

Millers of the district have expressed 
themselves in favor of the proposal. J. 
A. Woodside, of the Woodside Grain Co., 
Wichita, father of the idea, thinks the 
market “will make Wichita a big grain 
center, and making Wichita a grain head- 
quarters for Kansas means much for the 
state.” Mr. Woodside is also secretary 
of the Wichita Board of Trade, which 
would supervise the futures trading. 

At its meeting in Kansas City on April 
12, the Kansas Millers’ Club will consider 
the proposed futures market. Frank D. 
Stevens, secretary of the club, has ex- 
pressed himself as anxious that his or- 
ganization should lend support to the pro- 
posal because, he says, “it will be a big 
benefit to the millers of this territory.” 

No. 2 hard Kansas winter wheat would 
be standard, and provisions would be 
made to accept lower grades of grain. 
offered for sale, at the prevailing discount 
of the market. 

Mills could buy wheat to be delivered 
to them in 10, 20, 30 or 60 days. Shippers 
could sell and deliver grain according to 
specifications of the sale. Failure to de- 
liver grain at the specified time would 
be punishable by penalties, designed to 
uphold the integrity of the market. 

Out-of-line hauls would be eliminated 
for all other markets with the establish- 
ment of a Wichita trading pit, as the 
millers on other markets would be able to 
procure wheat on their trades without 
such hauls. 

The Wichita cash market now in opera- 
tion is known everywhere as having one 
of the most efficient federal inspection 
and weighing departments. Buyers of 
other markets have always felt confidence 
rading placed on their purchases 
by Wichita inspectors. 

At one time a futures market was in 
operation in Wichita, local grain men re- 
call, but it was later abandoned. Before 
the Board of Trade moved to its present 
location, an attempt was made to conduct 
a futures market, and the market was 
actually in operation in the Sedgwick 
Building. Ambitions of a local Ponzi, 
who believed he was in a position to cor- 
ner the market, placed it on an unstable 
ey and it was abandoned a short time 
ater. 











The New Zealand oats production is 
estimated to amount to 5,000,000 bus this 
year, compared with 6,752,663 last year. 
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SOUTHWESTERN MILLERS’ LEAGUE 





Two Hundred Attend Kansas City Meeting—Resolutions Commend Work 
Done by Officers During the Past Year 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—One of the best at- 
tended and most successful meetings ever 


held by the Southwestern Millers’ League 


assembled in an all-day session in Kansas 
City, April 11. It was the thirteenth 
year of the league’s existence. About 
200 millers were in attendance. 

L. E. Moses, president Kansas Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City, who has been 
president of the league for several years, 
was re-elected as its head. Frank Kell, 
president Wichita Mill & Elevator Co., 
Wichita Falls, Texas, and of the Okla- 
homa City, Okla., Mill & Elevator Co., 
was re-elected first vice president. A. 
R. Kinney, president Nebraska Consoli- 
dated Mills Co., Grand Island, Neb., was 
chosen second vice president, to succeed 
S. P. Kramer. Harry G. Randall, man- 
ager Midland Flour Milling Co., Kansas 
City, was again named as treasurer, C. 
Vv. Topping secretary, E. H. Hogue- 
land commerce counsel, and T. C. Thatch- 
er, manager Oklahoma City, Okla., Mill 
& Elevator Co., chairman of the traffic 
committee of the league. All nomina- 
tions were unopposed, and voting was 
on the group. 

Directors for the ensuing year were 
chosen as follows: C. C. Kelly, William 
Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas; 
V. P. Campbell, Snell Mill & Grain Co., 
Clay Center, Kansas; George C. Grogan, 
Acme Milling Co., Oklahoma City, Okla; 
John K. Landes, Enid (Okla.) Milling 
Co; T. P. Duncan, Wichita Mill & Ele- 
vator Co., Wichita Falls, Texas; B. R. 
Neal, Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., Dallas, 
Texas; A. J. Eisenmayer, Eisenmayer 
Milling Co., Springfield, Mo; Henry Cow- 
gill, Cowgill-Hill Milling Co., Carthage, 
Mo; J. K. Mullen, Colorado Milling & 
Elevator Co., Denver, Colo; J. R. For- 
syth, Longmont Farmers’ Mill & Eleva- 
tor Co., Denver, Colo; Chauncy Abbott, 
Omaha (Neb.) Flour Mills Co; E. L. 
Stancliff, Crete (Neb.) Mills. 

COURSE OF THE MEETING 

The meeting was called to order at 10 
o'clock in the Doric Room of the Balti- 
more Hotel, and adjournment was taken 
at noon, when the entire assembly was 
transported to the warehouse and blend- 
ing plant of The Reserve Inc., in North 
Kansas City. The latter company served 
luncheon to its guests, following which 
the business sessions were resumed at 
the plant. This plan was carried out in 
an effort to avoid the delay which would 
have ensued had the afternoon meeting 
been held at the hotel. The time was 
mostly taken up with the reports of of- 
ficers and committees in review of the 
accomplishments of the past year and 
plans for future work. 

Several plans were suggested which 
brought extended discussion. Chief in- 
terest was in the recent reduction in the 
rates on grain products from the North- 
west to points in the central states, 
which, in many instances, makes them 
lower than the rates from the Missouri 
River to the same destination for shorter 
distances. This discussion was crystal- 
lized in the report of the resolutions 
committee, which instructed the traffic 
department of the league to take the 
necessary procedure to equalize the situ- 
ation. 

Another suggestion, made by the ex- 
port committee, that southwestern millers 
should be given combined rail and water 
rates to the Atlantic seaboard, by way 
of the Gulf, was also referred to the 
traffic department for attention. 

Considerable time was given to ex- 
planation of the proposed flour millers’ 
exchange, but final action was suspended, 
in order to allow millers time in which 
to give the matter further thought. The 
~ was outlined by H. V. Nye, Weber 

lour Mills Corporation, Salina, Kansas, 
and president of the Kansas Millers’ 
Club. The same committee which for- 
mulated the plan for the Kansas Millers’ 
Club, with Ralph C. Sowden, president 
New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, 
Kansas, as chairman, was appointed to 
gain membership for the exchange from 
members of the league. 

league officially commended the 
advertising campaigns being carried on 
by milling journals and individual mill- 
ers to increase the consumption of flour. 





The full report of the resolutions com- 
mittee follows: 


First of all we wish to express our ap- 
preciation of the able manner in which our 
president, L. E. Moses, secretary, C. V. Top- 
ping, treasurer, Harry G. Randall, and com- 
merce counsel, E. H. Hogueland, have con- 
ducted the affairs of our league during the 
past year. Their unselfish devotion to the 
interests of the league and the milling fra- 
ternity generally is recognized and appre- 
ciated by the entire membership. 

We desire to commend the work and re- 
sults attained by Harry G. Randall and H. 
M. Bainer, of the Southwestern Wheat Im- 
provement Association, and feel that this 
work should be encouraged in every way 
possible by the entire membership and other 
interested agencies. 

We desire to indorse the campaign of ad- 
vertising now being carried on by the mill- 
ing journals and individual millers having 
for its purpose the increasing of the con- 
sumption of wheat flour; we urge all mem- 
bers to lend their assistance to this worthy 
movement in every way possible. 

We recognize the fact that the United 
States Shipping Board has co-operated ef-. 
fectively with the flour millers of the country 
and has carried out its promises to the mill- 
ers, and we desire to acknowledge our ap- 
preciation. 

We reaffirm our position that freight rates 
should not be changed by either advances 
or reductions during the time goods are in 
transit from original point of origin to final 
destination, whether the rates be propor- 
tional or otherwise. 

We desire to express our sincere thanks 
and appreciation to The Reserve Inc. for the 
splendid luncheon served us today. How- 
ever, it is the opinion of this committee that 
private entertainment of this nature should 
not be accepted when it would interfere with 
the regular order of business of our league 
meetings. 

Whereas, The railroads serving the North- 
west have recently reduced the rates on 
grain products to Illinois, Indiana, Iowa and 
other states so that in many instances the 
rates from the Northwest are now lower than 
the rates from the Missouri River to the same 
— * eaaee for shorter distances; therefore 
e it 

Resolved, by the Southwestern Millers’ 
League in annual session assembled, That 
the traffic department of the league be di- 
rected to petition the railroads serving the 
Missour!l River territory to immediately re- 
duce our rates to meet the reductions from 
the Northwest, and if such changes cannot 
be made voluntarily, that formal complaint 
be filed with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission attacking the rates from the South- 
west to the territory involved as unreasonable 
and unjustly discriminatory against our in- 
terests and preferential to the Northwest. 

The hand of divine providence has in its 
wisdom removed from our midst during the 
past year our honored members, Herbert 
Hackney, J. D. Bowersock, R. W. Arndt, O. 
A. Cooper. We desire to express our sym- 
pathy to the bereaved families of these de- 
ceased members, and the secretary is in- 
structed to send a copy of this resolution to 
them. 


Much interest was displayed in the 
report of E. H. Hogueland, commerce 
counsel for the league, which was a 
résumé of his work for the year. The 
subjects covered were also touched upon 
in the report of C. V. Topping, secretary, 
which was published in full in The 
Northwestern Miller of April 11. 

An interesting fact brought out in 
the discussion which followed the report 
of Harry G. Randall, chairman, and H. 
M. Bainer, director, Southwestern Wheat 
Improvement Association, was that a 
considerable amount of spring wheat was 
being sown in western Kansas and Ne- 
braska, to replace the abandoned winter 
wheat acreage. 

The review of the work of the South- 
western Wheat Improvement Association 
since it was organized by the Southwest- 
ern Millers’ League about a year ago 
was well received, and it was voted to 
give the financial support of millers to 
the plan again this year. It was also de- 
cided to ask the next Congress to make 
an appropriation to further the work of 
improving the quality of wheat in the 
Southwest for five years, 


MR. MOSES’ ADDRESS 

L. E. Moses, Ye arggaee of the league, 
in his annual address, said: 

“In addressing you at our last annual 
meeting I prefaced my remarks by stat- 
ing that I sincerely hoped and thought it 
for the best interests of the league that 
some member other than myself be cho- 
sen as your president, and I again so 
state; that more impetus could be given 
to our association with a new executive. 
I have no special message for your con- 
sideration, and you will be much more 
interested in the reports of your officials 
and various committee men than any- 
thing I can present. 

“We should take careful thought of 





anything that would be of benefit to the 
territory represented by the league, and 
undoubtedly one of the most interesting 
reports will be made by the chairman of 
the Southwestern Wheat Improvement 
Association. Millers in the Southwest at 
their last annual meeting initiated the 
movement under a pledge of financial 
support for three years, subject to re- 
sults that might be obtained during the 
first year’s undertaking. 

“I do not believe there was ever a 
time in our industry when the mills of 
the Southwest were more in need of 
strong associations that can better the 
conditions that surround the business of 
our nation, and particularly the milling 
of grain. .We constitute a needed indus- 
try, not a blight on the body politic. 
Without the aggressive merchant miller 
reaching into the markets of the world, 
both in domestic and foreign trade, the 
agriculturists that depend upon grain 
production would be sorely handicapped 
in finding an adequate market at all 
times for their product and the millions 
employed in other industries be subject 
to adverse distribution facilities, and it 
is incumbent upon us as thinking citi- 
zens to correct any menacing evils that 
seriously affect the proper management 
and operation of our milling business as 
well as protection of our financial in- 
vestments. 

“We are told we are back to normalcy; 
we are offered freedom of competition, 
with all of its attending privileges and 
evils,—why any evils? 

“The readjustment period is supposed 
to be a matter of history, and we realize 
that generally the United States is on 
a wave of high prosperity, inasmuch as 
any qualified man or woman can obtain 
employment according to their ability. 
Our epee are a needed and a uni- 
versally used food item, without which 
our people could not exist in health. 
Milling as conducted today has become 
an art, or a science, that belongs to no 
individual firm or corporation. Through 
trade journals and publications we are 
fully advised of market conditions and 
trade situations. Our products are spe- 
cialized to a certain extent, therefore 
competition between mills is that of par- 
ticular service or quality. We all have 
certain fixed charges that must be made 
regardless of the method of operation, 
whether as firm, individual or corpora- 
tion. 

“Should competition require that our 
product be sold on a buyer’s market 
without regard to cost? Individually we 
can do much, collectively we should be 
able to overcome any undesirable fea- 
tures of our trade that may now prevail 
and which are a menace. Do not under- 
stand that I am advocating, or suggest- 
ing, or have in mind a possible price 
agreement, but it does occur to me that 
‘Labor is worthy of its hire’; that unit- 
edly we have corrected evils that con- 
fronted our industry from time to time 
during the past 20 years, and that there 
are things that could be made better by 
using the machinery of our associations; 
and, knowing the initiative thought of 
the southwestern millers, I believe any 
needed undertaking that would benefit us 
without injury to the public should be 
considered. 

“We are so organized that in traffic 
arrangements we have no fear of our 
rightful position being jeopardized as to 
maintaining transportation charges. By 
taking up legislative matters and proper- 
ly presenting them to state and national 
authorities we have been enabled to ac- 
complish much from time to time, so that 
our — have an equal show for a 
broad market with other commodities. 
We have done this, and can carry on in 
any line of need. It is up to our mem- 
bership to determine whether there are 
other evils that may be a greater menace 
than those which we have overcome. 

“In many ways we are to be congratu- 
lated on our location, our wheat supply, 
our equipment and our trade possibili- 
ties. Through the action of our govern- 
ment owned and practically controlled 
ocean liners, our territory is enjoying 
the same benefit of foreign markets as 


. other localities; our products are so well 


known and of such a high standard that 
we are enabled to sell them abroad in 
competition with wheat of a like grade 
and kind. 

“T hesitate to state publicly what might 
be done to improve trade conditions that 
would be of benefit to our industry with- 





,ment upon their terms. 
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out menace to the public. We have in 
a measure been self-sacrificing in our 
Laan ees for the benefit of the com- 
mon good. This is characteristic of the 
American millers, and cannot help but be 
a great gratification and pride to those 
engaged in the business. 

“We are not, nor will we ever be, a 
festering sore on the body politic. We 
are not, nor will we ever be, subject to 
severe criticism by fair-minded public 
officials. We are not, nor will we ever 
be, condemned for trade actions by the 
public or through public service publi- 
cations. We can, as members of the mil!- 
ing industry of the Southwest, and may 
I also add United States, point with 
pride to the public spirited, high-minded 
citizens who compose the milling fra- 
ternity, who have at all times lived up 
to the high ideals expressed by that old 
adage, ‘Live and let live.’ 

“Through one of our trade journals 
there has been a marked interest in put- 
ting in force the long talked of propa- 
ganda to increase bread consump|ion. 
It is an appeal to something that is | an- 
gible, something that can be visioned as 
a delightful product of wheat, either as 
bread in loaf or biscuit, or in the form 
of crackers and other flour edililes. 
Bread is an all-embracing term of food. 
I believe that the milling industry should 
get behind this plan, as much good tlire- 
by could be accomplished. 

“Co-operation should extend this cam- 
paign; it can be done without direc! ex- 
pense to the miller, the baker, or by con- 
tributing to an advertising camp:ign. 
We have the vehicles of sacks, of lit«ra- 


ture that goes out daily from our p!ints 
and offices; the baker has his ordiniry 
advertisements as well as the wrap)ers 


on the loaf. There is no doubt the propo- 

sition will increase the use of flour. 
“You all hold prominent business and 

social positions as citizens in your indi- 


vidual communities, and should recog- 
nize the need of doing all in your power 
to overcome the tendency of the present 


time to allow the radical demagogues to 
gain control of the political situation. 

“The principles and purposes of this 
organization are to promote the welfare 
of our industry, and we cannot live up 
to the highest possibility that may be 
obtained unless we give our country our 
moral support and do whatever is pos- 
sible to overcome the grave danger of 
the present in allowing the radical cle- 
ments of either of the great parties to 
get a stronger foothold than they now 
have, which might be a lasting danger, 
not only to our industry but to our be- 
loved country. 


“As business men engaged in a leading 
industry we should realize our duty to 
see that politically we so exercise our 
full privileges granted under the Consti- 
tution that it would be impossible for 


demagogues to get in control of city, 
county, state or national affairs. : 

“It is apparent that this address is 
along general lines, and as an excuse 
for not being more specific I must beg 
your indulgence, owing to my having, 
during the go three months, been on a 
pleasure and health vacation and severed 
from detailed activities. Your secre- 
tary’s report will undoubtedly give you 
a complete résumé of details in which 
the league has participated.” 


EXPORT COMMITTEE’S REPORT 


The report of the export commitice, 
which contained several suggestions (at 
were accepted as’ valuable, was delayed 
until the afternoon session. The text of 
it, as read by H. D. Yoder, chairman, 
follows: 

“Your committee has labored earnes'|ly 
for the better treatment and adjustment 
of claims on export flour shipments, #14 
better handling and treatment of car:0. 
The American P. & I. Association, of 
New York (Johnson & Higgins, m:!\- 
agers), was not organized primarily ‘0 
exporters’ benefit, but for the mutual 
protection and indemnity of ship oper'- 
tors. So far, its function has been, @)’- 
poentiy. to combat exporters’ loss and 

amage claims and settle by compromi:¢ 
rather than settle upon proofs, or by tic 
rule of reason or equity. Generally t!« 
final offer is the alternative of a law- 
suit in the admiralty courts, or a settlc- 
Hereafter, the 
United States Shipping Board will han 
dle exporters’ claims, arising subsequen' 
to Feb. 20, 1923, through the new Unit 
ed States Protective & Indemnity Assv- 
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ciation, and we are advised that this 
change will be beneficial to the exporting 
millers. They will dispose of claims 
prior to Feb. 8 not disposed of by John- 
son & Higgins. 

“The southwestern millers have been 
ill advised, or were not instructed fully, 
in the prosecution of loss and damage 
claims against ship operators. We are 
now offered the assistance and co-opera- 
tion of an organized claim adjustment 
department in the interest of the ex- 
porters. In the past, exporting millers 
have acceded to compromise settlements 
of, or reductions in, marine claims, that 
now apparently were erroneous. 

“We quote from a trade journal of 
recent date, viz: 

“FP. H, Price, export agent for the 
Millers’ National Federation, on his re- 
turn from the hearing on the Hague 
Rules in Washington on Feb. 13-14, said 
that the principal opponent was the meat 


packers’ institute; which seeks to impose _ 


the same kind of responsibility on steam- 
ship companies as the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission imposes on railroad 
companies, notwithstanding the fact that 
the railroad companies are all under 
government regulation and carrying on 


business: wholly within the United States, 
while on the high seas no government has 
control, as they are free to all peoples, so 
it would be impossible to hold any inter- 


national steamship carrier to such regu- 
lations as a nation can impose on its 
own rail carriers.’ 

“We cannot agree with these conclu- 
sions, for obvious reasons. The recom- 
mendations are in favor of lowering the 
burs with respect to the steamship car- 
riers’ liability. So far, rules conferences 
have been largely made up of represen- 
tatives of steamship lines and marine 
insurance companies. Exporters were 
not adequately represented. The ex- 
porters are vitally interested in better 
service, better handling of cargo, and a 
more reasonable attitude by ocean car- 
riers with respect to loss and damage 
claims. The effort of steamship opera- 
tors to avoid payment of claims for 
fuel oil taint and damage rather con- 
firms this opinion. 

“The liability of the ocean carrier 
should be preserved for the exporter in 
the event the marine insurance policy or 
export bill of lading are inadequate in 
some of the provisions. Carriers, both 
rail and ocean, have a real liability, of 
which they are aware. This fact is evi- 
denced by a noticeable improvement with 
respect to claims with the steamship 
companies as against their attitude 18 
months or two years ago. 

“Your committee, in the interest of the 
exporting millers, has succeeded in se- 
curing the co-operation and services of 
a firm of marine insurance brokers which 
maintains a claim adjustment depart- 
ment, thereby representing the exporter 
and his interests. In due time a set of 
instructions will be mailed to our ex- 
porting millers outlining the proper steps 
to be taken individually in the prosecu- 
tion of their claims. The meat packers 
have availed themselves of the insurance 
rates and services of this firm. 


MARINE INSURANCE RATES ON FLOUR 


“A reduction in marine insurance cost 
was obtained through the efforts of your 
committee. The effort made to advance 
marine insurance rates in the fall of 
1922 was thwarted by the action of the 
St. Paul (Minn.) Fire & Marine Insur- 
ance Co, 

“Through the co-operation of a re- 
sponsible Chicago insurance brokerage 
firm, we secured reductions and pre- 
served ratings and classifications of 
ships; these reductions applying to ex- 
port shipments via Gulf ports. Several 
months afterwards, these reductions were 
met by foreign marine insurance com- 
panies in some instances, but classifica- 
tions of ships were modified to such an 
extent that actual saving in cost was 
not obtained in all cases. 

“The reduction in insurance rates was 
obtained after a survey had been made 
by the St. Paul Fire & Marine Insurance 
Co., which is convinced that the result 
Will ultimately show that the flour busi- 
ness can be written profitably at lower 
rates than had been charged. A second 
reduction was made to some ports and on 
some classifications. 

; The United States Department of 
periculture has to make inspec- 
ton periodically, by entomologists, of 
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the docks and warehouses at Gulf ports, 
to prevent insect contamination of flour 
awaiting clearance or delivery. This is 
the result of observations reported by a 
member of your export committee. 

“The co-operation of the exporting 
millers will be necessary to eliminate un- 
satisfactory conditions surrounding ex- 
port flour shipments. 

“The discrimination, in the shape of an 
arbitrary insurance rate, charged on 
flour shipped by United States Shi pin 
Board vessels was materially reduced. 
All-risks insurance is not solely used by 
the flour exporters. Some commodities, 
more perishable than flour, have enjoyed 
the all-risks coverage for many years, 
and there is reason to believe that the 
other commodities have not paid as high 
an average rate for all-risks protection 
as flour. 

“Your committee persisted in its ef- 
forts and succeeded in securing a reduc- 
tion in marine insurance rates, and dissi- 
pated to some extent the cloud of mys- 
tery that has surrounded the all-risks 
clause, carriers’ liability, and other 
phases of the marine insurance business. 


U. S. SHIPPING BOARD LINES 


“The Southwestern Millers’ League, 
by resolution, pledged its support. to 
United States Shipping Board and 
American flag lines, by giving prefer- 
ence to such lines on equal conditions in 
booking their ocean freight tonnage. 

“The United States Shipping Board 
has pointed out, several times, that for- 
eign steamship lines operating from Gulf 
ports have been securing 60@70 per cent 
of the flour tonnage for several months 
past. Therefore, the committee believes 
that our hope of securing a reduction in 
the 5c differential per cwt on the ocean 
flour rate over the wheat rate may de- 
pend on our more generous support of 
United States Shipping Board and 
American flag lines: 

“By way of review, it may be men- 
tioned that the flour exporters would 
have been at a greater disadvantage with 
respect to ocean rates and service if the 
United States Shipping Board had not 
retained an active place in the semi- 
monthly rate conferences with foreign 
steamship lines, and thereby protected 
the flour exporters against discrimina- 
tory ocean freight rates. 

“The British steamship lines operating 
from Australia to Great Britain are 
transporting flour at the wheat rate. 
However, the wheat from Australia is 
shipped in sacks. Nevertheless, until re- 
cently, the flour rate was higher than the 
wheat rate. Foreign steamship lines 
have favored colonial exporters with 
concessions in ocean freight rates, which 
have not always been given to United 
States exporters. There is some evi- 
dence that such concessions have been 
made to Canadian exporters, even though 
the merchandise cleared from United 
States ports. 

“The post-war depression in foreign 
trade, through which we have passed, 
according to United States Shipping 
Board officials, makes it impossible 
for the board to determine, as yet, 
which foreign trade routes will ulti- 
mately prove most profitable. Further- 
more, in the spirit of the merchant ma- 
rine act of 1920, the United States Ship- 
ping Board concluded over a year 
that the experience and results obtained 
therefrom, also the consequent condition 
of the fleet of several hundred govern- 
ment owned vessels, had brought about a 
situation that made it desirable to have 
further legislation if, under the mandate 
of the merchant marine act, we were to 
have a merchant marine privately owned. 

“After the failure of the United States 
Senate to act on the ship subsidy bill be- 
fore adjournment, the chairman of the 
United States Shipping Board, Mr. Las- 
ker, announced, March 20, 1923, that 
the Shipping Board would continue in- 
definitely to function and serve the ex- 
porters until contemplated plans, in- 
spired by the hope of bringing about the 
passing of some routes operated by the 
government into private hands, as man- 
dated by law, are completed, and will 
guarantee ex ers continuous service 
for a term of years. 


STATE OF EXPORT FLOUR TRADE 


“It is an axiom that ‘Trade follows the 
flag.” The population of the United 
States cannot absorb the full production 
of its farms, mines and factories; hence, 


increased foreign trade and markets are 
vital to the nation’s prosperity. It is de- 
plorable that, in the closing days of the 
last session of Congress, a filibuster in 
the United States Senate prevented a 
full and free expression of our represen- 
tatives on the ship subsidy bill. Histori- 
cally, there is precedent for financial 
subsidies, in aid of transportation lines, 
in the construction of our great railway 
trunk lines through new and pioneer 
territory. Therefore, American ships 
flying our flag are ambassadors of pros- 
perity in opening and developing new 
trade routes and markets for our surplus 
merchandise, and in many instances de- 
veloping new customers in old and com- 
petitive markets. 

“The problem that looms up before 
the southwestern exporting miller is the 
decline and recovery of the export flour 
trade in Europe; especially the recovery 
of the trade in the better qualities of 
flour. Canadian export flour competition 
has been keen, with a large surplus 
pressing continually upon the foreign 
markets. The competition from this 
source is also felt in Cuba, other West 
Indian and Central and South American 
markets. Exporters in some of our large 
Atlantic and Pacific seaports are export- 
ing, in bond, foreign milled flours. How- 
ever, it is hoped a normal wheat crop in 
Canada and abroad, and improved finan- 
cial, economic and political conditions in 
Europe, may eventually restore the trade 
equilibrium in hard winter wheat flours. 
Intensive, individual and perhaps more 
aggressive endeavor on the part of our 
trade organizations may be necessary to 
restore the export flour trade. 

“Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Com- 
merce, has appointed a commission of in- 
quiry into the export problems in agri- 
cultural produce. World food surveys 
are contemplated similar to those carried 
on by the United States Food Adminis- 
tration during the war. The objective is 
the determination of the best markets 
for our agricultural products and the in- 
crease of our export trade. The first 
meeting of the commission was held in 
Washington, March 24, 1923. The pro- 
posed survey by this commission may 
produce some valuable information upon 
which to base a programme for organized 
effort. 

“The Webb-Pomerene export trade 
act permits of the organization of co- 
operative selling or trading associations 
for the disposal of surplus products for 
export. 

“Another form of trade organization 
has been suggested that will permit of 
exchange of information by units or 
members of the industry for the pur- 
pose of protecting it against profitless 
business methods. Exchange of accurate, 
authentic information is necessary to the 
development of the flour trade. <A 
wholesome, altruistic interest in the pros- 
perity of our industry, we have assur- 
ance, will receive sympathetic and help- 
ful consideration from such government 
agencies. as the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce and the Federal 
Trade Commission. 


DOCK AND SHIPPING PORT FACILITIES 


“The port commissioners of Galves- 
ton, New Orleans, Houston and Mobile 
are desirous of utilizing army base ware- 
houses or ‘docks, by equipping them with 
storage, rehandling, blending and re- 
packing facilities for flour. The export- 
ing millers of the Southwest have been 
invited to visit these ports before har- 
vest this year and offer recommendations 
and plans for such facilities, which the 
commissioners at these points are anxious 
and willing to provide. 

“Therefore, it has been suggested that 
a trip be arranged to leave Kansas City 
May 15 or May 22, next, to visit these 
ports and survey the conditions and fa- 
cilities in operation and contemplated, 
for the purpose of submitting the rec- 
ommendations requested. 

“All southwestern exporting millers 
are cordially invited to join the party. 
Full particulars will be announced by C. 
V. Topping, secretary of the league, as 
soon as definite plans for the itinerary 
are complete. 


ADJUSTMENT OF INLAND RATES 


“There is another subject of impor- 
tance that we should consider as a com- 
mittee, and that is the proposal to se- 
cure from the railroad and steamship 
lines operating to and from Gulf ports 
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a combination rail-and-water rate to At- 
lantic seaboard ports, equivalent to 2@3c 
per cwt less on flour than the all-rail 
rates to such ports. Furthermore, to 
make an effort through the freight rate 
bureau of the league to secure adjust- 
ment of the inland freight rates either 
eastward or southward that will elimi- 
nate the wide differentials on flour exist- 
ing today, both domestic and export ship- 
ment. 

“There is ample precedent for water 
and rail poli rates in the fact that 
such rates are in effect each open season 
via the Great Lakes; furthermore, rail- 
and-water rates are in effect from Pa- 
cific Coast points via Galveston and New 
Orleans to Atlantic seaboard points. Al- 
so, such rates are in effect from Arizona, 
Nevada and California points via San 
Pedro and San Diego to Pacific Coast 
points, and points on the Gulf of Mexi- 
co and the Atlantic seaboard. Also, sim- 
ilar rates have been proposed and may be 
in effect from northwestern territory, 
such as Idaho and Washington, via Seat- 
tle and Tacoma, to Pacific Coast points, 
Gulf points and Atlantic seaboard. 
These rates are effective on package 
freights, and are applicable in some in- 
stances on commodities and grain prod- 
ucts. In this connection, it is likely that 
the port commissioners of Norfolk, Va., 
may provide storage and rehandling fa- 
cilities for export flour similar to those 
provided at Philadelphia. 


EXPORT BUREAU 

“Your committee, with the co-opera- 
tion of the secretary of the Southwest- 
ern Millers’ League, has compiled, from 
several sources, valuable credit informa- 
tion on importers in some of the im- 
portant foreign markets, which are avail- 
able to the members. 

“It is requested that the exporting 
millers in the league open up their files 
of credit information to the secretary 
in order that we may have enlarged and 
complete information. ° Furthermore, 
with the continued co-operation of the 
exporting millers, your committee and 
secretary hope to develop the bureau so 
it may become a clearing house of in- 
formation concerning the export flour 
trade for the members of the league. 
We are indebted to Mr. Topping for fine 
co-operation. 

“A practice has developed with some 
service departments with respect to for- 
eign connections that we believe is a sub- 
ject for correction and betterment. For 
illustration, an export mill of fair ca- 
pacity enters upon a mutually exclusive 
arrangement with an importer, with mar- 
kets and milling district defined. These 
arrangements have been violated or du- 
plicated through the assistance of a serv- 
ice department, we believe not always in- 
tentionally, but because of insufficient in- 
formation by not making a careful inves- 
tigation as to the status or character of 
the existing trade arrangement. The for< 
eigner is rather prone to be tempted into 
duplicate or multiple arrangements, with- 
out conceding reciprocal privileges to the 
mill, within a reasonable limit, thus im- 
pairing the value of such connections for 
an exporting mill. 

“The chairman acknowledges assist- 
ance and co-operation from foreign de- 
partments of several banks; also co-oper- 
ation from United States Shipping Board 
officials, railway officials, trade journals, 
and individual members of the export 
committee who have contributed to such 
attainments as may be properly credited 
to your committee for the past year.” 

“SuPPLEMENT: Since writing this re- 
port the St. Paul Fire & Marine Insur- 
ance Co. advises that, effective April 15, 
1923, the 5c differential charged under 
the all-risk clause will be withdrawn, 
and in future no additional insurance 
premium will be made on flour shipments 
per United States Shipping Board ships, 
regular service, out of the Gulf.” 

About 50 millers who attended the 
meeting left for Chicago in the evening 
in special cars, in order to be present 
at the meeting of directors, delegates and 
members of the Millers’ National Feder- 
ation on the two following days. 

Harvey E. Yants. 





Swiss crops for 1922 were below the 
average in production, due to excessive 
rainfall. The potato crop was only of 
medium size. Bread grain crops were 
30 per cent below those of 1921, accord- 
ing to Consul General Murphy, Zurich. 
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Flour quotations were advanced dur- 
ing the week in sympathy with the 
stronger wheat market, but buyers were 
not inclined to come in on the advancing 
prices. New business is difficult to obtain. 

Mills depending on southern territory 
state that this trade has not been so ac- 
tive as had been hoped for. Southern 
buyers were in the market very actively 
in January, but for some reason this 
buying decreased materially as spring 
came on, and has shown very few signs 
of revival. 

Clears and low grade are in fair de- 
mand, largely due to the fact that the 
exporting trade at present is generally 
confined to this class of flour. What flour 
the South is buying is also largely of this 
quality, although some straights and 
established brands of patents are moving 
into southern markets. 

Interior mills in this territory report 
a fair business in mixed cars, but very 
little in straight cars. Only fair prices 
are being obtained, as outside competi- 
tion is very keen and frequently at ex- 
tremely low figures. 

The baking trade is in the market only 
to a limited extent, the greater part of 
its requirements apparently being well 
taken care of for the balance of the pres- 
ent crop year. 

Flour quotations are as follows: spring 
first patent, $6.35@7 per 140 Ibs, jute, 
St. Louis; standard patent $6@6.30, first 
clear $4.90@5.50; hard winter short pat- 
ent $6@6.25, straight $5.25@5.50, first 
clear $4.50@4.90; soft winter short pat- 
ent $6.25@6.50, straight $5.55@5.95, first 
clear $4.65@4.95. 


MILLFEED 


Dullness prevailed in the millfeed mar- 
ket the greater part of the week, demand 
being materially weaker than a few weeks 
ago. Offerings are about the same as 
they have been for some time, and the 
combination of these circumstances has 
resulted in lower quotations. Hard win- 
ter bran is quoted at $31.25@31.50 ton; 
soft winter bran, $31.50@31.75; gray 
shorts, $838@34. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
BOOM BebE nor ccccvnccesers 28,600 57 
Previous week . . 30,600 61 
Year ago ...... - 20,000 40 
TWO YOATS FO ..c.cccscces 19,400 38 





Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 





Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
AMO Bebe ccccscteacesteves 0 52 
Previous week ... 49 
Year ago ..:..... ° 45 
Two years ago ...........++ 32,600 42 


NOTES 


Sidney Enoch has purchased the Bon 
Ton bakery, Poplar Bluff, Mo. 

Martin Kuntz has sold his bakery, 1444 
Blackstone Avenue, St. Louis, to John 
Mueller. 

A. Horm has sold his bakery, 447 De 
Balivere Avenue, St. Louis, to Fred 
Walschauser. 

L. Rausch recently sold his bakery, 
4500 Natural Bridge Avenue, St. Louis, 
to a Mr. Foster. 

The Niese Wholesale Grocery Co., St. 
Louis, this week suffered a $5,000 loss 
from fire and water. 

A. Schweiss has purchased the bakery 








at 6834 Gravois Street, St. Louis, former- 
ly operated by J. Mracek. 

E. P. Bronson, manager H. C. Cole 
Milling Co., Chester, Ill., has returned 
from a six weeks’ stay in Florida. 

George Schoening, of the Columbia 
(Ill.) Star Milling Co., returned this week 
from a business trip in the South. 

J.S. Bache & Co., Chicago, have opened 
an office in the Merchants’ Exchange 
Building, St. Louis, under the manage- 
ment of George Harsh. 

Corn products are quoted, per 100 lbs, 
as follows, by St. Louis mills: corn meal 
$1.90@2, cream meal $2@2.10, grits, hom- 
iny and corn flour $2.05@2.15. 

Henry W. Althoff, of Allhoff Bros., is 
an applicant for membership in the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange, St. Louis, on transfer 
of certificate from Frank A. Allhoff. 

John Cox, Washington, an investigator 
for the Federal Grain Supervision, Unit- 
ed States Department of Agriculture, 
was in St. Louis on business this week. 

The Merchants’ Exchange, St. Louis, 
will sets its clocks forward one hour on 
April 30, to conform to the daylight sav- 
ing practice of the other exchanges of 
the country. 

O. S. Tilton, secretary Stanard-Tilton 
eigen | Co., St. Louis, accompanied by 
his wife, will leave next week for a motor 
trip to French Lick Springs, Ind. They 
will be away about a fortnight. 

The federal barge line, operating on 
the Mississippi River, has re-established 
service between St. Louis and Cairo, IIL, 
which is made the northern terminus of 
the line during the winter months. 

The certificates of membership held by 
W. K. Ewing, William T. Todt and 
Michael W. Freund have been surren- 
dered to the Merchants’ Exchange, St. 
Louis, for purchase and cancellation. 

St. Louis mills quote rye flour, in 98-lb 
cottons, as follows: fancy white patent 
$5.10@5.20, standard patent $4.90@5.10, 
medium white $4.80@4.90, straight $4.70 
@4.80, dark $4@4.10, rye meal $4.20@ 
4.40, 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
held a hearing in Cairo, Ill, this week 
to consider the application of the Illinois 
Central Railroad for permission to build 
a road from Edgewood, IIl., to Fulton, 
Ky. 

The Western Elevator Co., East St. 
Louis, Ill, has been withdrawn as regular 
under the rules of the Merchants’ Ex- 
change, of St. Louis, and the plant is 
declared irregular for further deliveries 
from April 11. 

Frank Meyer, New York representa- 
tve of the Fleischmann Co., who spent the 
week in St. Louis, entertained 35 of the 
local bakers at a dinner at the Bevo Mills, 
Monday evening, April 9. John Hoerr 
acted as toastmaster. 

Wage increases of $2 a week for all 
classes of bakers working in the day shift 
and $4 a week for night work are de- 
manded in the new contract for the term 
beginning May 1, submitted this week to 
the master bakers of St. Louis. Officials 
of the bakers’ union say that it is their 
intention to do away with night work as 
much as possible. 

Edward Clemens was elected president 
of the St. Louis Railway Club at its an- 
nual meeting this week. K. B. Hannigan, 
R. C. White and W. E. Williams were 
elected vice presidents, B. W. Frauenthal 
secretary and treasurer, and Arthur S. 
Goble, A. H. Handian and T. J. Frier 
members of the board of directors. The 
membership of the club is now more than 
1,000. 

While Colonel T. Q. Ashburn, of the 
army engineer corps, who recently seized 
a fleet of barges and towboats which had 
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been operated under contract from the 
government by Edward F. Goltra, has 
refused to state whether or not he will 
comply with an order by the United 
States district court in St. Louis to re- 
turn the barges to this city, it is reported 
that it is his intention to leave the fleet 
at Cairo. 

The Intermediate Credit Bank of St. 
Louis has been chartered and the $5,000,- 
000 of government capital has been sub- 
scribed, according to word received in St. 
Louis this week from Secretary of the 
Treasury Mellon. The bank will likely 
start operations before the end of this 
month. It will rediscount loans for agri- 
cultural purposes to agricutural credit 
corporations, incorporated live stock loan 
companies, co-operative credit associa- 
tions and other organizations. 


FEDERATION OFFICERS 


The following is a complete list of 
officers and directors elected and com- 
mittees gow or at the Chicago meeting 
last week, including directors holding 
over from the previous year. 





OFFICERS 


President, Charles L. Roos, Wellington, 
Kansas. 

First vice president, H. S. Helm, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

Second vice president, T. S. Blish, Sey- 
mour, Ind. 

Secretary-treasurer, A. P. Husband, 
Chicago. 

Export agent, F. H. Price, New York, 
N. Y 


Official counsel, Frank F. Reed and Ed- 
ward S. Rogers, Chicago. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


The president, vice presidents,‘ secre- 
tary-treasurer, and the following com- 
mittee chairmen: Charles T. Olson, T. S. 
Blish, Fred N. Rowe, L. E. Moses, O. A. 
McCrea, Franklin Edwards, C. A. Lahey, 
H. L. Beecher, Walter H. Mills, Thomas 
L. Moore, Carl W. Sims. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Henry M. Allen, Allen & Wheeler Co., 

Troy, Ohio. 
. L. Beecher, Eagle Roller Mill Co., 

New Ulm, Minn. 

C. H. Bell, Quaker City Flour Mills 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

T. S. Blish, Blish Milling Co., Seymour, 
Ind. 

G. A. Breaux, Ballard & Ballard Co., 
Louisville, Ky. 

T. W. Brophy, Jr., B. A. Eckhart Mill- 
ing Co., Chicago, Ill. 

obert R. Clark, Aunt Jemima Mills 

Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 

O. D. Fisher, Fisher Flouring Mills 
Co., Seattle, Wash. 

J. L. Grigg, Eagle Milling Co., Spar- 
ta, Ill. 

W. L. Harvey, International Milling 
Co., New Prague, Minn. 

H. S. Helm, Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Karl E. Humphrey, El Reno Mill & 
Elevator Co., El Reno, Okla. 

C. B. Jenkins, Noblesville Milling Co., 
Noblesville, Ind. 

E. M. Kelly, Liberty Mills Co., Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

A. R. Kinney, Nebraska Consolidated 
Mills Co., Grand Island, Neb. 

F. T, King, Lowell Milling Co., Detroit, 
Mich. 

Joseph Le Compte, Lexington Roller 
Mills, Lavington, Ky. 

A. C. Loring, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

B. W. Marr, Gwinn Milling Co., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

S. B. McNear, Sperry Flour Co., San 
Francisco, Cal. 

A. Mennel, Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, 
Ohio. 

George S. Milnor, Sparks Milling Co., 
Alton, fi. 

Thomas L. Moore, Dunlop Mills, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

L. E. Moses, Kansas Flour Mills Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

B. B. Sheffield, Big Diamond Mills Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Ralph C. Sowden, New Era Milling Co., 
Arkansas City, Kansas. 

Walter Stern, Bernhard Stern & Sons, 
Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Guy A. Thomas, Washburn-Crosby Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





April 18, 1923 


George P. Urban, George Urban Mill- 
ing Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
. B. Windsor, Fergus Flour Mills 
Co., Fergus Falls, Minn. 
H. D. Yoder, Topeka Flour Mills Co., 
Topeka, Kansas. 


EX-OFFICIO (EX-PRESIDENTS) 


B. A. Eckhart, B. A. Eckhart Milling 
Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Charles Espenschied, St. Louis, Mo. 

W. E. Castle, St. Louis, Mo. 

Dwight M. Baldwin, Baldwin Flour 
Mills, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Hosea B. Sparks, Sparks Milling Co., 
Alton, Ill. 

Mark N. Mennel, Mennel Milling Co., 
Toledo, Ohio. 

Samuel Plant, George P. Plant Milling 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. ; 

Fred J. Lingham, Federal Mill & F\ec- 
vator Co., Leclipert, w. ¥. 

E. M. Kelly, Liberty Mills, Nashville, 
Tenn. 

A. L. Goetzmann, A. L. Goetzmann ('o., 
Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 


STANDING COMMITTEES 


Arbitration: Fred N. Rowe, chairni:n, 
Grand Rapids, Mich; Lee F. Grayhill, 
Massillon, Ohio; Willis C. Helm, Minjie- 
apolis, Minn; Orrin C. Lake, Grovel;:d 
Station, N. Y; W. E. Meek, Marissa, }iI; 
Ralph C. Sowden, Arkansas City, K«n- 
sas. 

Crop Improvements: Franklin = }*«l- 
wards, chairman, Marshall, Minn; PF. |.. 
Harris, Greencastle, Ind; Ferdinand P. 
Meyer, St. Louis, Mo; H. G. Randall, 
Kansas City, Mo; H. K. Schaefer, 
Omaha, Neb. 

Finance and Membership: H. .. 
Beecher, chairman, New Ulm, Minn: C. 
B. Jenkins, Noblesville, Ind; Ra'ph 
Denio, Sheridan, Wyo; C. M. Harden- 
bergh, Kansas City, Mo; H. S. Heim, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Export Trade: T. S. Blish, chairman, 
Seymour, Ind; C. H. Cochran, Minne- 
apolis, Minn; Karl E. Humphrey, FE! 
Reno, Okla; J. C. Koster, Kansas City, 
Mo; A. E. Mallon, Minneapolis, Minn; 
B. J. Rothwell, Boston, Mass; F. H. 
Price, New York City. 

Insurance: L. E. Moses, chairman, 
Kansas City, Mo; W. H. Duffett, Roches- 
ter, N. Y; S. B. McNear, San Francisco, 
Cal; Julius Postel, Mascoutah, Ill; B. B. 
Sheffield, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Feedstuffs: O. A. McCrea, chairman, 
Minneapolis, Minn; W. V. Hamilton, 
Caledonia, N. Y; C. M. Jackman, Wichi- 
ta, Kansas; A. R. Kinney, Omaha, Neb; 
G. W. Ziebold, Waterloo, Ill. 

Grain Standardization: Walter H. 
Mills, chairman, Minneapolis, Minn; E. 
C. Andrews, St. Louis, Mo; T. W. Bro- 
phy, Jr., Chicago, Ill; Edgar H. Evans, 
Indianapolis, Ind; Roger S. Hurd, 
Wichita, Kansas; Fred J. Lingham, 
Lockport, N. Y; J. W. Morrison, [x- 
ington, Ky. 

Legislation: Thomas L. Moore, chair- 
man, Richmond, Va; C. H. Bell, Phila- 
delphia, Pa; A. T. Collins, Mount Pleas- 
ant, Pa; John Crosby, Minneapolis, Minn; 
F. G. Emmons, Detroit, Mich; L. B. 
Miller, Springfield, Ohio; L. E. Moses, 
Kansas City, Mo; W. L. Sparks, Terre 
Haute, Ind; George P. Urban, Buffalo, 


N. Y. 
Package Differentials: Charles 1. 
Olson, chairman, Minneapolis, Minn; 


George A. Amendt, Monroe, Mich; W. 8. 
Anderson, Hopkinsville, Ky; A. E. Ber- 
net, St. Louis, Mo; Edgar H. Evans, !n- 
dianapolis, Ind; J. L. Grigg, Sparta, 111; 
M. E. Humphrey, Chickasha, Okla; M:r- 
tin Ismert, Kansas City, Mo; J. B. Mc- 
I.emore, Nashville, Tenn; John S. Pil's- 
bury, Minneapolis, Minn; E. S. Rea, 
Coffeyville, Kansas; Walter C. Tiffany, 
Seattle, Wash. 

Sales Contract: Carl W. Sims, chair- 
man, Frankfort, Ind; J. W. Ganong, 
Portland, Ones Samuel Plant, ‘t. 
Louis, Mo; J. L. Walker, Kansas City, 
Mo; W. B. Webb, Wabasha, Minn. 

Transportation: C. A. Lahey, chai*- 
man, Chicago, Ill; Frank Kell, Wichi‘a 
Falls, Texas; Mark N. Mennel, Toled», 
Ohio; M. H. Strothman, Minneapoli:, 
Minn; C. V. Topping, Kansas City, Mv; 
L. A. Valier, St. Louis, Mo. 





The wheat production of New Zealan:| 
for 1922-23 is 8,500,000 bus, oqggaicen to 
a preliminary official estimate, which ‘s 
2,100,000 bus less than the actual produ:- 
tion of last year. 
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April 18, 1923 


FEDERATION ANNUAL MEETING 


(Continued from page 250.) 


Also, that where a blended flour is 
made the proportions of hard and soft 
wheat flours comprising the blend be re- 
ported under their ee headings, and 
that low grade and second clear flour 
be reported as flour, and red dog report- 
ed as feed. 

The compilation of such a_ report 
monthly might entail more labor than the 
mills would be willing to give, and an- 
other suggestion has been made that the 
monthly reports be confined to three items, 
as follows: total flour manufactured; 
total! feed manufactured; total wheat 
ground. ; d 

We suggest that this subject be dis- 
cussed at the annual meeting and a con- 
clusion reached as to the extent of the 
information desired that would be most 
useful to the industry. It is the opinion 
of your secretary that if we can go be- 
fore the millers of the country with a 
recommendation from the annual meet- 
ing of the Federation we can secure the 
co-operation of a larger number of mills 
than could be secured without such ac- 
tion. 

FINANCES 


As will be noted from our financial 
statement, our balance at the close of the 
fiscal year was $6,095.47, compared with 
$6,333.82 at the end of the previous year. 
Unsatisfactory business conditions in the 
industry are no doubt responsible for the 
delay on the part of some of our mem- 
bers in paying their dues. 

MEMBERSHIP 

Since our last report we have secured 
one individual member and 69 affiliated 
members. During the same period 3 in- 
dividual members and 24 affiliated mem- 
bers withdrew from membership, leaving 
our membership at the end of the fiscal 
year 1,490, 

MILLERS’ EMERGENCY DEFENSE COMMITTEE 

Since our last report there have been 
no matters calling for action by the Mill- 
ers’ Emergency Defense. Committee. 
There remains in the fund of this com- 
mittee, as of March 31, 1923, $2,708.87. 

PHILADELPHIA TIDEWATER TERMINAL 

Following the semiannual meeting in 
October a ) Men number of millers went 
by special train to Philadelphia to at- 
tend the ceremonies in connection with 
the dedication of the Philadelphia Tide- 
water Terminal flour pier. A splendid 
train was provided by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, and upon arrival at Philadel- 
phia an inspection of the pier was fol- 
lowed by brief addresses by officers of 
the Philadelphia Tidewater Terminal, 
railroad officials, port authorities and 
millers. Following a luncheon, served 
on the pier, at which Mayor J. Hampton 
Moore presided, the visiting millers were 
taken on city tugs for an inspection of 
the port facilities. An elaborate banquet 
at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel conclud- 
ed a most enjoyable trip. 

Since the dedication of the flour pier 
at Philadelphia there has been noticed an 
increased interest in the needs of millers 
by the authorities of other ports, Balti- 
more, Mobile, New Orleans and Galves- 
ton having shown renewed interest in 
providing improved facilities for han- 
dling flour for export. 


PHOSPHATE IN FLOUR 


The Federation office has recently had 
a number of ries concerning the 
proper method of labeling wheat flour 
to which a percentage of phosphate has 
been added. The United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Bureau of Chem- 
istry, has a a regulation on 
this subject in Service and Regulatory 
Announcements No. 28 (paragraph 384), 
issued under date of Feb. 14, 1923, which 
d — herewith as a matter of 


be ae Containing added phosphate should 
thin oa a pve oy erm A labeled to show 
direct connection wiih ths seh cipal. label 
and in type of such size a ao hon 
readily observable, pay hae 
In view of the attitude that has been 

+ pnaletemtiy maintained by the Federa- 
ton, to the effect that the wheat flour 
manufactured in the United States is 
al - all a a -we would 
0 see adopt the practice 

of adding or any other leaven- 


ing agent to their flour. Such depar- 
tures act as suggestions for others, and 
millers who were in the business previous 
to the passage of the mixed flour law 
will recall that the conditions existing in 
the industry at that time, which resulted 
in the passage of the mixed flour law, be- 
gan in a similar small way. We suggest 
that this subject be discussed and the 
meeting go on record regarding this 
growing practice. 


LABELING MACARONI 


A number of our members are manu- 
facturers of semolina, while no doubt 
many others sell flour for the manufac- 
ture of macaroni, spaghetti, etc. Sev- 
eral years ago the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Bureau of Chem- 
istry, published a ruling that, in order 
to be properly labeled without a quali- 
fying word, macaroni, spaghetti, etc., 
must be manufactured from semolina, 
and that if manufactured from flour the 
label should indicate that such was the 
case, and that such products should be 
labeled, “flour macaroni,” and “flour 
spaghetti,” etc. 

e Bureau of Chemistry has recently 
published an announcement that the for- 
mer regulations are under reconsidera- 
tion by the Department of Agriculture, 
and for the information of our members 
interested in this trade we reprint below 
the announcement by the United States 
Bureau of Chemistry in Service and 
Regulatory Announcement No. 28 (para- 
graph 383), issued under date of Feb. 
14, 1923: 

The definitions and standards published in 
Food Inspection Decision 171 and Office of 
the Secretary Circular 136 for macaroni, spa- 
ghetti, vermicelli, flour macaroni, flour spa- 
ghetti, and flour vermicelli are under recon- 
sideration by the department. Pending the 
announcement of revised definitions and 
standards, the bureau will not object to the 
labeling of alimentary pastes made from 
hard wheat flour as ‘“macaroni,”’ ‘“‘spaghetti,’’ 
“vermicelli,” as the case may be, without the 
qualifying word ‘“‘flour,’’ provided the flour is 


_ of a grade equal to or better than a straight. 


Pastes made from flour of a grade lower 
than a straight or from semolina of a cor- 
responding low grade are not entitled to the 
unqualified designations ‘“‘macaroni,” ‘“spa- 
ghetti,” “vermicelli.” They should be labeled 
with some term set forth conspicuously as 
a part of the designation showing their true 
character. 


MASS CONVENTION 
The advisability of holding a mass con- 
vention this summer was submitted to 
the members of the board of directors 
by mail, and a large majority expressed 
the opinion that it would not be advis- 
able to hold a mass convention this sum- 
mer, with the understanding, however, 
that if a situation arose which demand- 
ed consideration by members of the in- 
dustry a convention would be called lat- 
er in the year, upon approval of the 
executive committee. T views ex- 
pressed by the members of the board of 
directors were then submitted to mem- 
bers of the executive committee by mail, 
and that committee concurred in the 
views expressed by ‘the majority of the 
board of directors. 


PROPOSED REVISION OF ARTICLES. OF 
ORGANIZATION 


As indicated by the order of business, 
this meeting will be asked to consider 
some minor changes in the Federation 
articles of organization. The reasons 
for the proposed changes will be devel- 
oped during the discussion of this sub- 
ject. 

During the year the officers aand sev- 
eral of the chairmen of standing com- 
mittees have been very active in co-oper- 
ating with your secretary. As usual the 
milling journals have been generous in 
the publication of matters of interest 
coming from the Federation office. To 
all of these your secretary desires to 
publicly express his appreciation for 
their co-operation. 


Report of Export Agent 
F. H: Price.—Your export nt, un- 
der the authgrity vested in him at the 
last semiannual meeting of directors and 
delegates, has taken up the several mat- 
ters of importance affecting the trans- 


portation of flour for export. The ex- 


is, as a matter of fact, the 
office through which prac- 


port 
export tr 
al interest 


tically all matters of 


affecting export transportation are han- 
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dled. Your export agent submits the 
view that, while a certain degree of suc- 
cess has attended his efforts on be- 
half of the trade, a greater suc- 
cess is necessary, and can be attained 
only by a more active co-operation by 
those mills which are directly concerned 
in the export trade. For that purpose 
and with that idea in mind a suggestion 
and plan of co-operation will be offered 
in this report for the consideration of 
the directors and delegates at their pres- 
ent annual meeting. 

First I beg to touch upon various sub- 
jects which have required attention dur- 
ing the past several months, or are of 
present’ interest. 


PARITY OF FREIGHT RATES 


The theory and practice of a parity 
between freight rates on grain and grain 
products has been partly destroyed, and 
today neither the rail carrier nor the 
ocean carrier observes the parity, or in 
many cases even a relationship. It must 
again be stated that the American mill- 
er’s chief competition in his European 
market is wheat imported either from 
the United States or from other coun- 
tries, and if American millers are to 
hold their own in foreign markets where 
foreign wheat is milled it is becoming 
more and more essential that that com- 
petition be met by every means within 
the power of the miller. 

It is therefore suggested and earnest- 
ly recommended that proceedings with 
the rail carriers be instituted before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for the 
securing of a parity of rates by rail on 
grain and grain products. Under an ar- 
rangement entered into with the United 
States Shipping Board a few years ago 
a fixed differential of 5c for flour in 
excess of the rate charged for grain has 
been in force until somewhat recently. 
In principle there has been no breach of 
that arrangement, but temporarily and in 
practice there have recently been differ- 
ences greater than Sc. 

The enforcement of any fixed differ- 
ential is a very difficult matter and does 
not conform to the ordinary conditions 
of steamship transportation. It is an ar- 
tificial arrangement, and as such is sub- 
ject to suspension at various times be- 
cause of trade conditions beyond the 
power of certain carriers, or any body 
of carriers, to control. This is a subject, 
however, which we must not lose sight of, 
and must confer with committees of car- 
riers from time to time in order to main- 
tain the principle of a reasonable rela- 
tionship between rates on grain and 
grain products in order to bring about 
constant. exportation and carriage of 
American flour. 


SECTION 28 OF THE JONES ACT 


This section of the Jones act has a 
direct relationship to the matter of 
freight rates, both inland and ocean. 
Under it, at the option of the United 
States Shipping Board and under the 
jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the law provides that the 
latter may order the suspension of pref- 
erential export rates in the case of ship- 
ments not forwarded in American ships. 
During last year the United States Ship- 
ping Board held public inquiry to in- 
quire whether the enforcement of this 
section of*the act would meet with popu- 
lar approval and result in giving the 
Shipping Board services an advantage. 
The hearings were well attended, and at 
New York your export agent represent- 
ed the Millers’ National Federation. 

At that time it was urged that if 
the Shipping Board or American ship- 
ping h sufficient direct regular sailings 
such as have been given by privately 
owned lines in pre-war times there might 
be no objection to this section of the 
Jones act, but until the frequency and 
regularity of sailings were such as the 


trade uired and was accustomed to, 
we ur the suspension of that sec- 
tion of the act. The American flour 


trade, as well as all other export trades, 
must have utmost freedom of shippin 
facilities, with special relation to suc 
frequency of sailings as the history of 
export trade requirements has shown to 
be necessary. 
MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT FOR EXPORT FLOUR 
This subject also has a close relation- 
ship to the matter of freight rates and 


the difference between rates on grain 
and grain products. The railroad com- 
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panies have equipped their export ter- 
minals at large expense with grain ele- 
vators and mechanical grain conveying 
machinery for the quick mechanical han- 
dling of grain, both into the elevator 
and to steamers. It has been urged fre- 
quently that steamships can load grain 
at the elevators in a great deal less time 
than it takes to load flour in bags, and 
as ship’s time is held to be a valuable 
commodity it has a share in the compila- 
tion of rates of freight. Furthermore, 
the conveying of grain by mechanical 
equipment to steamers is a very much 
cheaper operation than the conveying of 
flour into terminal warehouse and from 
thence to steamers by human labor, 
which is again an incidental factor in the 
compilation of rates. 

By means of cheap mechanical equip- 
ment it is possible to reduce the cost of 
handling flour in bags almost to the cost 
of handling ro through elevators to 
steamers, and it is possible to reduce 
the ship’s time to about the same time 
as for grain. Nevertheless we have 
found but one port willing to install 
flour conveying equipment and that port 
has not received any encouragement from 
the flour trade, even under those condi- 
tions. The rail carriers generally have 
demurred at incurring any expense for 
flour, while they have no objection to 
incurring almost any expense for the 
handling of grain. Therein lies a dis- 
crimination against the flour trade, which 
it is hoped may be brought to the atten- 
tion of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, subject to the advice of your 
Commerce Counsel. In the meanwhile 
your export agent has written to many 
carriers and conferred with them on this 
subject, hoping to interest them in the 
matter, but it will take a great deal more 
than that sort of propaganda to bring 
about the adoption of mechanical equip- 
ment for handling flour to steamers. 


RESPONSIBILITIES AND LIABILITIES OF 
STEAMSHIP COMPANIES 


Heretofore, and ever since the begin- 
ning of steamship transportation, there 
has been a total lack of uniformity in 
the matter of steamship bills of lading. 
The liability of the steamship company 
for loss and damage is largely a matter 
of terms of the contract set forth in the 
bill of lading. The Harter act exempts 
the over-sea carrier from liability for 
loss and damage caused by the error 
and fault of his servants in the naviga- 
tion and management of the ship, provid- 
ing he has fully manned, equipped, and 
supplied the ship. This exemption from 
liability does not include loss and dam- 
age caused while receiving, loading, 
stowing, discharging, and delivering, and 
nearly all current steamship bills of lad- 
ing contain clauses which exempt the car- 
rier, or which pretend to exempt the car- 
rier, even in those matters. 

It is therefore of utmost importance, 
especially in the flour trade, that the bill 
of lading should set forth clearly and 
reasonably the responsibility and liabil- 
ity of the carrier, and as that can only 
be accomplished by agreement or con- 
tract it has been most difficult hereto- 
fore to induce the carrier to assume 
liabilities and responsibilities which he 


has heretofore successfully avoided. 
However, the leading car interests 
have met the leading steamship interests 
at London, The Hague, and Brussels 


several times during the past few years 
and have agreed upon a set of rules 
which clearly set forth the responsibility 
and liability of the carrier, also his im- 
munities, and under which the water 
carrier assumes practically all of the re- 
sponsibilities and liabilities which the 
shippers have been asking for a num- 
ber of years that he should do. 

As these rules have been very fully 
discussed on a number of occasions it is 
not necessary to review them. Your ex- 
port agent attended a hearing of the 
House committee on merchant marine 
and fisheries at Washington on Feb. 12 
and 13 and in your name ur Con- 
gress to adopt these rules and legalize 
them as “5 in the act of Congress 
introduced by Mr. Edmonds, of Penn- 
sylvania, known as H.R. 14166. In the 
meanwhile the flour trade has come into 
the enjoyment of ments’ with 
steamship companies which are in effect, 
or at least to some extent, more or less 
in conformity with the Hague rules. The 
flour trade is the only trade that has such 
an agreement with carriers, so far as 
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this office is informed. The matter of 
the flour trade rules will be touched upon 
in a later part of this report. 

In connection with this general matter 
there has arisen recently, both in this 
country, and more particularly in 
Kurope, a more or less violent criticism 
of fuel oil burners. It seems from 
reports that the use of fuel oil is attend- 
ed by hazards not heretofore experi- 
enced in this trade and which are putting 
a very severe handicap on our trade 
to certain parts of Europe. 

Unfortunately it is not possible to 
measure this handicap in dollars and 
cents or by the number of formal claims 
set up and presented. Fuel oil taint is 
not always discovered in time to formu- 
late a claim against the carrier. Fre- 
quently such damage is discovered only 
after the flour has been distributed and 
is baked into bread. It is then too late 
to get the facts and details necessary to 
formulate a claim and the loss has fallen 
on the distributors or the importers with- 
out recourse. This has led the trade in 
Europe to make urgent protest against 
the shipping of flour in fuel oil burning 
vessels. There have been a number of 
claims presented, altogether too small to 
be proportionate to the general loss com- 
plained of. They amount to approxi- 
mately $50,000 or $60,000 and cover ship- 
ments by possibly a dozen steamers. 
Nevertheless we constantly hear com- 
plaints from trade organizations abroad, 
which indicate that the trouble continues, 
even though claims are not formally pre- 
sented. 

Such defense as the carriers have in- 
dicated appears to be that either the 
damage results from marine peril caus- 
ing the vessel to strain, loosening rivets 
in tanks, or that it is caused by errors 
and faults of management during the 
voyage, which, as before stated, are ex- 
empted by the Harter act. This mat- 
ter of damage by fuel oil is preventable 
by use of unremitting care by the car- 
rier in seeing that his fuel oil tanks are 
oil tight, properly ventilated, and that 
intake connections are protected and 
tight. The quality of fuel oil has some- 
thing to do with it according to our in- 
vestigations, and more particularly the 
method of using fuel oil. 

All this has been brought to the at- 
tention of the various steamship com- 
panies which operate fuel oil burners, 
and it is hoped that gradually this haz- 
ard will be lessened and finally done 
away with. In the meanwhile there is 
no question that flour from North 
America, i.e., United States and Can- 
ada, has suffered a very severe handicap. 
It is imperative that your export agency 
should keep closely after this matter of 
fuel oil damage, for unless our attention 
is unremitting the carriers-may be ex- 
pected not to continue extra efforts to 
prevent this class of damage. 


AGREEMENTS WITH STEAMSHIP COMPANIES 


This subject has been referred to in 
a previous paragraph. If your export 
agency has a slogan it is “American 
Flour Must Arrive in Europe Fit for 
Immediate Sale and Consumption,” or 
“Every Shipment of American Flour 
Must Sell Another Shipment.” In other 
words, our whole attention is given pri- 
marily to the matter of preventing loss 
and damage in transit. For that purpose 
we hold constant communication with 
both rail and ocean carriers. With re- 
spect to the ocean carriers, on your be- 
half I have negotiated with most of them 
a form of agreement or understanding 
under which they agree to use special 
care in the receipting for, loading, stow- 
ing, discharging and delivering of Ameri- 
can flour, and to hold themselves liable 
for failure to comply with this agree- 
ment in case loss or damage should re- 
sult therefrom. 

In order to put this agreement on a 
sound footing I have arranged with the 
leading underwriters who insure flour to 
northwestern European countries, where 
our competition with wheat chiefly ex- 
ists, to recognize those carriers that con- 
form to this agreement by putting them 
in preferred classifications for flour in- 
surance ratings. As_ steamship lines 
adopt this agreement their names are 
added to the classification, and those 
lines which fail to adopt the agreement 
are left out of the classification. Con- 
sequently it is urged that millers who 
have such classifications should peruse 
them with this knowledge in mind and 
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give their business to those lines only 
whose names appear in the classification. 

Under this agreement the steamship 
companies agree to settle claims for loss 
and damage, but our experience indicates 
that this matter of settlement of claims 
is one which requires very constant and 
unremitting correspondence. There is a 
tendency on the part of a number of the 
carriers to place interpretations on these 
agreements respecting adjustment of 
claims for loss and damage caused by 
their negligence which were not contem- 
plated when the agreement was consid- 
ered and which may have the effect of 
nullifying or seriously impairing that 
feature of the agreement. The theory of 
all this is that if the carrier is first 
warned as to the requirements of the 
trade as to the stow and handling of 
flour, and then asked to adjust claims 
for loss and damage caused by his neg- 
ligence, he will use that amount of pre- 
caution which will insure flour arrivin 
in Europe fit for immediate sale mil 
consumption and as a good advertise- 
ment of American flour. 

Unfortunately the total membership 
of the Millers’ National Federation, or 
perhaps I might better say, American 
millers as a whole, do not support this 
programme undividedly. It is essential 
in the interest of the flour trade, and it 
is unfortunate that it should not be sup- 
ported by every miller interested in ex- 
ports. Inasmuch as the programme is 
allied to an underwriting scheme many 
millers are tempted to give up or forsake 
this method of co-operation and insure 
their exports with any underwriter who 
will offer even the slightest reduction in 
marine insurance rates of premium. I 
recently saw an analysis of rates made 
by such an insurance concern which, re- 
duced to its lowest terms, indicated a 
possible saving of as much as .4c per 
sack. 

When this office first commenced its 
activities in connection with this class of 
work, in 1898, American millers were 
paying Ic per bag to a traffic agent at 
New York, who performed only a very 
small part of the services which we per- 
form for the trade. It is strange, there- 
fore, that for a consideration of about 
Ac any miller could be found willing to 
sacrifice the whole programme of co- 
operation for the proper handling of 
American flour exports, but such is the 
case. However, I do not charge this 
against the millers, believing that their 
failure to recognize the necessity of con- 
tinuing the work of this office is due to a 
lack of understanding of our relation- 
ship to the trade. 

I have come to believe that a number 
of millers think that this office is noth- 
ing more than an insurance brokerage 
office, using its relationship to the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation for purely pri- 
vate and personal advantage. This is 
wholly a mistake. This office is not a 
brokerage office; it exists solely for the 
benefit of the trade as a whole. This 

neral matter was discussed rather ful- 
y at your semiannual meeting last Oc- 
tober, at which time I expressed some- 
what similar views and asked to be re- 
lieved of my duties. I was asked to 
continue and I am continuing; and this 
occasion affords an opportunity of re- 
porting progress and to make certain 
other recommendations in order to more 
successfully carry out the programme 
you have laid upon me. 

At your October meeting it was unani- 
mously recommended that all millers 
should insure their all risks shipments 
through brokers and with underwriters 
who support the all risks traffic organiza- 
tion, of which my office is the American 
headquarters. That was for the obvious 
purpose of maintaining an organization 
without any heavy expense to the Fed- 
eration. As a matter of principle and 
of necessity the Federation should sup- 
port an export traffic organization. 
Other trades, somewhat similarly situat- 
ed, maintain elaborate export traffic de- 
partments. 

Unfortunately the October meeting 
was followed by an outbreak of opposi- 
tion from certain underwriters encour- 
aged thereto by insurance brokers who 
are not otherwise interested in the ex- 
port flour business. A great deal of 
violent criticism was directed against me 
and against the underwriters who main- 
tain the present all-risks organization. 
I was accused of profiting privately in 
a variety of ways, and the impression 





was generally made that I was endeavor- 
ing to set up an insurance monopoly for 
the benefit of myself and associates, In- 
asmuch as our efforts have been directed 
solely to the benefit of the flour trade 
such accusations were unjust, but un- 
fortunately they had their effect to some 
extent on the minds of many millers who 
were not fully conversant with our work 
and its results. 

I have expressed a willingness to con- 
tinue this work on your behalf, but in 
that connection I have been burdened 
with the additional labor of calling upon 
all millers interested to secure their co- 
operation with us and to deal single 
handed with the rail and steamship com- 
panies. The carriers are P reromnons aware 
of an apparent division of interest among 
the millers, and it has worked very much 
against us in the prosecution of our 
work, 

As long as flour must compete with 
wheat it will be necessary for millers to 
maintain an effective export traffic or- 
ganization, and at the same time that 
organization must be of necessity in close 
connection with the marine underwriting 
of export flour risks. I have thought 
long and earnestly on this subject to 
find a practical working scheme, and I 
now propose to you that you form an 
able executive export committee, com- 
posed of millers who are regularly and 
permanently engaged in the export flour 
trade. The membership of that commit- 
tee should be willing to maintain an ac- 
tive participation in the work. 

The committee should be willing to 
meet and confer on export problems at 
least twice a year, and oftener if neces- 
sary. The headquarters of the commit- 
tee should be in New York, but the 
committee could meet at any place con- 
venient to its members. Whenever im- 
portant conferences are necessary with 
rail or ocean carriers an executive miller 
member of the committee, apart from 
the export agent, who should be a mem- 
ber ex-officio, should attend the confer- 
ence and strengthen his hands in deal- 
ing with the carriers if necessary. 

n my opinion the time has come when 
the trade itself should assume a large 
measure of responsibility for the suc- 
cessful handling of export traffic prob- 
lems; otherwise I fail to see how Ameri- 
can exporters of flour can successfully 
compete in foreign markets with all of 
the many handicaps, which they are now 
called upon to meet. It will obvious 
to every exporter that it is not con- 
venient or proper that any kind of pub- 
licity should be given to a great. deal 
of the work and negotiations which the 
millers’ export traffic organization is 
called upon to do, and consequently I 
have not covered that detail in this re- 
port, but it is eminently proper and 
necessary that the executive export traf- 
fic committee should be kept conversant 
in a general way with all matters of im- 
portance which affect the export trade, 
and that the export agent should act un- 
der the advice and direction and author- 
ity of the export trade as a whole 
through its executive export traffic com- 
mittee. 

Any special knowledge and experience 
of maritime matters which your export 
agent has will be gladly placed at the 
disposal of the executive export traffic 
committee, as it is not expected that the 
members of that committee will charge 
themselves with that special study ot 
maritime matters which it is necessary 
for the export agent to make, but it is 
necessary that the export traffic commit- 
tee should consist of millers able and 
willing to exert executive authority on 
all general matters of interest incidental 
to the work of the export agent. 


Export Trade 

E. V. Horrman.—Owing to the fact 
that prices from the United States have 
been out of line with those from other 
exporting countries, the volume of ex- 
port of flour from the United States 
to foreign countries is less than normal. 

Just prior to the disturbance of the 
Ruhr district by France, a considerable 
volume of clear and low grade was mov- 
ing to Germany for distribution in Ger- 
many and central Europe. This busi- 
ness has been disturbed largely on ac- 
count of the insistence of American mill- 
ers and exporters on reimbursement in 
the United States mage to shipment. 
The millers taking this position, in my 
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mind, are justified in doing so and are 
not using more than ordinary precaution 
in the protection of their business. 

Movement of flour to the United King 
dom has been exceedingly small, com- 
pared to previous years, due largely to 
Canadian competition. That this condi- 
tion will continue is more probable than 
that we may anticipate an increase of 
demand on straight grade or patents to 
the United Kingdom, since Canada sti|| 
has a —— volume of exportable surplus. 

There has been some agitation recent 
ly by Dutch importers regarding oi! 
taint from oil burning steamers. This 
matter has had the careful attention of 
the underwriters and is in process, I ain 
certain, of satisfactory solution. 


Package Differentials 

Cuarites T. O1son.—Your committee 
on package differentials has received 
very few — of deviation from ‘he 
established differentials during the past 
year. Three adjustments in package (it- 
ferential schedules were made during 
1922—the last adjustment becoming «f- 
fective Dec. 16, which is still in effec} 

The wide range in the cost of the wood 
package in various sections has mace 
it difficult to establish differentials fur 
the wood package satisfactory to «ll 
millers. 


Arbitration 
Frep N. Rowe.—The arbitration cvin- 
mittee of the Millers’ National Federa- 
tion begs to report that no matters hive 
been referred to this committee during 
the past year. 


Legislation 

Tuomas L. Moore.—lIt is with reyret 
that your committee on legislation is 
again forced to report to you that the 
so-called decimal weight bill, known as 
H.R. 7103, after passage by the House 
of Representatives and being favora')ly 
reported by the committee on agricul- 
ture and forestry in the Senate, has ayain 
failed of Sage. 

A brief history of the progress of this 
legislation will show how really construc- 
tive measures are blocked or sidetracked, 
This bill, H.R. 7103, was held up in the 
House of Representatives for many 
months and was finally passed Feb. 5, 
1923, leaving less than a month for pas- 
sage by the Senate before adjournment. 

Senator Norris, chairman of the com- 
mittee on agriculture and forestry in 
the Senate, called a hearing on the Dill 
very promptly, namely, Feb. 12, and those 
interested in it were in attendance, your 
president, Charles L. Roos, and the writ- 
er representing the Millers’ National 
Federation. 

The special meeting of the committee 
did not secure a quorum; nevertheless, 
Senator Norris held the hearing as called, 
but action could not be taken. This held 
up the report on the bill until Feb. 27, 
when it was favorably reported to the 
Senate and put on the unanimous consent 
calendar, and when it was reached, Seua- 
tor Dial, of South Carolina, and Senator 
King, of Utah, objected. A second call 
of the bill later was met with objections, 
and no vote was taken. 

The decimal weight bill is constructive 
legislation and I trust the Federation 
will instruct a continuance of the effort 
to secure its passage. 

We owe a testimonial to Representa- 
tive A. H. Vestal for his interest in tlis 
bill. He has worked earnestly, faiil- 
fully, and energetically to secure its p:s- 
sage at this session. 


Transportation 

E. S. Wacner.—The duties of tie 
transportation committee since our list 
report have not been very heavy, but 
several matters have required consider:- 
tion. 

Shortly after the first of the year, tie 
Central Freight Association proposed \o 
cancel, in the territory over which it hs 
jurisdiction, the rule under which “«:- 
tual” weights on grain are now accepted 
by the carriers, and restore the form:r 
rule under which only board of trace 
or official weights would be recogniz«(| 
at so-called interior points. Until about 
18 months ago, tariffs in the Centr:! 
Freight Association territory provide: 
that only board of trade or other offici«! 
weights would be accepted as the basis 
for freight payments. About 18 months 
ago this rule was changed to provide 
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that “actual” weights be the basis for 
the assessing of freight charges, and this 
has been interpret to some extent as 
meaning weights at destination. 

The Federation protested against the 
rule providing for “actual” weights be- 
ing canceled, at a hearing before the 
Central Freight Association, held on 
Feb. 20, at which time C. A. Lahey, a 
member of the transportation committee, 
James C. Jeffery, commerce counsel for 
the Federation, and A. P. Husband, sec- 
cretary, were present. A proposal was 
suggested at this meetin that if a 
change was made a clause should be pro- 
vided whereby the carriers would accept 
weights ascertained at mills and eleva- 
tors as being correct after a thorough 
inspection of the weighing facilities of- 
fered and provided for by the mills and 
elevators, and that the carriers would be 
permitted to exercise supervision over 
weighing facilities and weighmen at all 
times. 

It was pointed out by Mr. Lahey that 
tariffs of western roads now carry such 
a provision. This was taken under con- 
sider.tion by the Central Freight Asso- 
ciation committee, and your transporta- 
tion committee recommends that mem- 
bers in western territory investigate this 
matter and that they arrange for an 
agreement with the carriers by which 
their weights at mills will be accepted as 
the |:asis for payment of freight charges 
on incoming grain. 

The Central Freight Association some 
months ago in one of its docket advices 
proposed an advance in the milling-in- 
transit charge in Central Freight Asso- 
ciation territory. There is a general ob- 
jection in the territory affected by the 
proposed advance and the matter has 


been dropped. 
\i the semiannual meeting in October 
the advisability of endeavoring to se- 


cure equal inland freight rates on wheat 
and flour for export was left with your 
transportation committee to handle as 
best appeared feasible. We have con- 
ferred several times with the Federation 
commerce counsel and the various of- 
ficers of the Federation concerning this 
matter. It is the judgment of your 
chairman that there are features in con- 
nection with it that make it inadvisable 
at this date for the Federation to bring 
the matter before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, Should opportunity 
be offered for us to intervene in a case 
before the Commission, your committee 
will confer with the officers and the com- 
merce counsel of the Federation concern- 
ing the matter, with the idea of endeav- 
oring to secure equal inland transporta- 
tion rates for both flour and feed, but 
in the meantime will hold the matter in 
abeyance. 

Aside from routine matters, the above 
covers the activities of the transporta- 
tion committee since its last report. 


Crop Improvements 

FRANKLIN Epwarps.—The work in con- 
nection with the Spring Wheat Crop Im- 
provement Association is now in full 
Swing. In addition to the usual pro- 
gramme, this association is devoting a 
great amount of attention to the matter 
of co-operating with and assisting in co- 
ordinating the efforts of all available 
agencies toward a definite fixed pro- 
gramme of action. This refers to the 
work of agricultural. colleges, farm 
bureaus, state crop improvement associa- 
tions, the Federal Reserve Bank, and all 
other agencies of a similar nature avail- 
able. Results from efforts along this 
line are proving very constructive. 

The work of the Southwestern Crop 
Improvement Association is being con- 
ducted along very similar lines, but the 
— be of t oh gees has now 

"en largely suspended, pending the ap- 
proach of the seeding ested of ss 
- op. 

Uhe work of the Rust Prevention As- 
sociation is proceeding along active and 
constructive lines. Additional appropria- 
tions have been received from the na- 
tional government. This important work 
'S very well in hand and is bearing fruit 
in real and tangible results. 

The matter of forming crop improve- 
ment associations in Nebraska, in the 


central winter wheat states, and the Pa- 

<a nie has been discussed, but 
e 

cca ion has, I believe, as yet 


Ps chairman again recommends 


ongly the importance of organization 





and concerted effort in all wheat pro- 
ducing territories. Each territory has its 
own specific problems to solve, and these 
problems can best be handled by local 
organizations, as in the case of the north- 
western and southwestern associations. 


Insurance 

L. E. Moses.—Without having been in 
detailed communication with members of 
the insurance committee we have, through 
our secretary, obtained confidential re- 
ports from the following millers’ mutual 
insurance companies: e Millers’ Na- 
tional Insurance Co. of Chicago, Mill 
Owners’ Mutual Fire Insurance Co. of 
Iowa, Grain Dealers’ National Millers’ 
Fire Insurance Co. of Indianapolis, 
Millers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Co. of 
Texas, Millers’ Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co. of Harrisburg, Pa., Millers’ Mutual 
Fire Association of Alton, Ill. 

These reports were handed our com- 
mittee for consideration and comment 
and, owing to their confidential nature, 
cannot be published or become a matter 
of record for discussion. 

It is my pleasure to report that in the 
large majority of cases the principal 
business of the company is dependent 
upon the support of millers and grain 
dealers, and without exception they re- 
flect the necessity of these companies 
taking outside business to provide us 
with insurance at the minimum cost. 
These reports also indicate, where losses 
are —— that on a percentage 
basis they are less on general business 
than on mill and grain business proper. 

If in accordance with your wishes, I 
would suggest that the secretary be in- 
structed to thank the millers’ mutual in- 
surance companies for their evident de- 
sire to promote the feeling of harmony 
and the co-operative spirit between the 
milling industry and the companies that 
serve them. 


Commercial Feedingstuffs Law 

Gustave A. Breavux.—Since submit- 
ting our October report to the last semi- 
annual meeting of the Millers’ National 
Federation, in Chicago, there was an im- 
portant meeting held in Washington on 
Nov. 11-14, 1922, of the Association of 
Feed Control Officials of the United 
States. This meeting was attended by a 
few interested millers from various sec- 
tions of the country, as reported, to the 
Federation membership in Bulletin No. 
280, dated Nov. 17, 1922. At this Wash- 
— meeting the association formally 
adopted the following official (or perma- 
nent) standards for wheat millfeeds: 


Maximum 

fiber, per ct. 

Standard middlings ..........6c-.00e8- 9.5 
SY ED 5 50:0 9:4964 bcd ce aeNbuNess 6.0 
TROG GO GOEF oc wcscccvccccicscccvecsece 4.0 


No official action was taken on the 
standards for other wheat feeds, but a 
new tentative standard was set up for 
hard (or spring) wheat mixed feed, with 
a maximum fiber content of 9.5 per cent. 
These tentative standards, continued for 
another year’s observation, are as fol- 
lows: : 





Maximum 

fiber, per ct. 

BUOWE GROG 6 ccccccccsccscccvcccccese 6.5 
Gray shorts 5.5 
White shorts 3.5 
WORSE GRIMOR DOOR nncccccsccccccccsces 8.5 
Hard (or spring) wheat mixed feed.... 9.5 


The special committee appointed by 
the feed control officials to study wheat 
millfeeds was continued. Aside from 
— to the southern and south- 
western mills the importance of consid- 
ering during this crop year the appro- 
priateness and logic of these tentative 
standards, we wish to make a plea for a 
larger attendance of our membership at 
these annual meetings of the feed control 
officials at Washington. Remember there 
will be such another meeting either in 
October or November of 1923. 

If the millers, themselves, do not lend 
a hand in the development and formation 
of standards and definitions of wheat 
feeds, the matter will necessarily be left 
entirely in the hands of the Association 
of Feed Control Officials. The relation- 
ship of helpfulness and co-operation 
should be develo to the utmost be- 
tween miller feed control official. 
“A word to the wise is sufficient.” 

The important committee having in 
charge a uniform label for wheat feeds 
and the drafting of a uniform blank of 
application for registration acceptable 
to all of the different states was con- 
tinued at the 1922 meeting (Washington) 
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of the Association of Feed Control Of- 
ficials. Our secretary, Mr. Husband, is 
a member of this committee, and will 
continue to report through Federation 
bulletins the progress of the committee 
as progress is made. 


Grain Standardization and Inspection 

Watrer H. Mitts.—Since the semian- 
nual meeting the only subject to be 
brought to the attention of your com- 
mittee. on grain standardization and in- 
spection has been that of the proposed 
United States grades for rye. Having 
decided to promulgate grades for this 
commodity, the Department of Agri- 
culture announced four hearings to be 
held at New Orleans, Chicago, Minne- 
apolis, and New York during the latter 
part of February and first ag of 
March, and at these hearings the basis 
of discussion was a certain set of tenta- 
tive grades which had been published by 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
early in the fall of 1922. 

While possibly this is not a subject of 
general interest, yet since some of the 
members of the Federation are interested 
in the milling of rye, your committee felt 
it advisable to express an opinion to the 
department on behalf of the Federation. 
This was done in the form of a brief, call- 
ing attention to the fact that the inter- 
ests of the miller were identical with 
those of the producer of the grain; that 
it was our judgment that the grades 
should be as high as practicable, since 
high standards meant increased confi- 
dence in the standards on the part of 
the buyer, and would result in an en- 
hanced price level; that a high general 
price level would be reflected to the 
producer in increased revenue, and there- 
by assure to the miller a large and con- 
stant supply of raw material. 

During the past year your committee 
has been virtually inactive in respect to 
the matter of wheat grades. There are 
certain indications that this period has 
been but a lull in the storm; for we be- 
lieve it will be of interest to chronicle 
the fact that at the present session of 
the legislature of the state of Minnesota 
there was passed a joint resolution “re- 
questing and demanding modifications 
and revision of the present federal 
standards for grading wheat.” Inasmuch 
as this resolution carries with it an in- 
dorsement of the Steenerson bill, and as 
copies of the resolution were ordered to 
be sent, not only to the President of the 
United States and the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture but also to the individual mem- 
bers of the Minnesota delegation in both 
houses of Congress, it is not improbable 
that the old subject will be reopened 
again during the coming year. 


Sales Contract 

W. B. Wess.—Your committee on uni- 
form sales contract has nothing whatever 
to report. The slight changes in the con- 
tract adopted at the meeting held in 
Chicago on Oct. 19 last, we trust, will 
make it unnecessary to bring the subject 
up again for a long time to come. 


“Eat More Wheat’? Campaign 
The most important resolution passed 
at the meeting was that indorsing the 
“Eat More heat” campaign, which 
reads as follows: 


Whereas, The deplorable condition of agri- 
culture today is very largely due to the price 
of wheat, which, measured by the cost of 
production or by the purchasing value of the 
farmer’s dollar, is lower today than it has 
been in a half century; and 

This is due to an average pro- 
duction of 170,000,000 bus over the demands 
of our present market, and failure to bring 
relief to the farmer from his present situa- 
tion will have a serious effect upon every 
other industry and upon the consuming pub- 
lic; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration pledges its support to an effort to 
consume the surplus of wheat grown in this 
country and not shipped abroad, which ac- 
complishment means added health and sav- 
ing to the consumer, and the measure of 
national prosperity that will come through 
the betterment, not only of the 2,000,000 


ducers of primary farm products which enter 
inte the manufacture of wheat products, and 
which are companion foods in consumption; 
be it further 

Resolved, That the Millers’ National Fed- 
prove the national slo- 


the use of publicity to further the movement 
in every possible way, and to glorify the 
commodity. In order that every element, 
from farmer to consumer, may work to the 
common end with the fullest co-operation 
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from all, it is essential that no one direct to 
his particular commodity expressions of ex- 
clusive value and virtue. 

This resolution, discountenancing the 
phrase “Bread Is the Best and Cheapest. 
Food,” was unanimously passed after 
several hours of discussion at Friday’s 
session. James Ford Bell, vice president 
of the Washburn-Crosby Co., opened the 
discussion on the campaign to increase 
the consumption of wheat, with the object 
of which, he stated, all were no doubt 
familiar. The sections where the raw 
products are produced are not showing 
much sign of prosperity, and the people 
there are not getting the cost of produc- 
tion for their products. They are very 
much dissatisfied, and are evincing this 
politically. 

There are two ways to secure improve- 
ment, Mr. Bell stated. One is reduced 
acreage, but this is unsound, and would 
not change conditions that have to be 
met. The deplorable condition is largely 
due to an average farm production of 
170,000,000 bus in excess of the domestic 
demand, and any failure to bring relief 
to the farmer will have a serious effect on 
every other industry of this country as 
well as the consuming public. 

Mr. Bell emphasized the necessity of 
submerging competing interests in this 
movement, so that every one would unite 
in assisting the farmer to regain stability. 
If the public is aroused, he said, it will 
mean better conditions for the farmer. 
This movement will appeal to the wheat 
growers, and the increased use of wheat 
means increased use of other primary 
products. To the consumer the cost 
would figure not over $7 per capita per 


year. 

Mr. Bell stated that this plan is being 
broadcasted in every newspaper in the 
cities. Farm journals also are giving it 
publicity and support. Agricultural and 
political leaders are in favor of the cam- 
paign. Bread is never eaten alone, so 
allied industries are falling in line. He 
concluded his remarks by saying that here 
was a great solution to the problems 
facing us, to which all can rally, and he 
hoped the Federation might show its 
breadth, foresight and vision by indorsing 
this plan. 

A. C. Loring, president of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., said that the movement 
appealed to him from an economic stand- 
point, and he heartily indorsed the plan 
offered by Mr. Bell. He stated that he 
could see many ways whereby a greater 
consumption of wheat could be stimulat- 
ed. This was not a milling matter, but 
a problem for every manufacturer. 

W. L. Sparks, of the Sparks Milling 
Co., was in full accord with this move- 
ment. He said that not over 5 per cent 
of the people are undernourished; per- 
haps 10 per cent could eat more wheat, 
and about 85 per cent eat as much as they 
need or should. If they were going to eat 
more wheat, they would eat less of other 
products. 

L. E. Moses, of the Kansas Flour Mills 
Co., said there was no question of the 
unity of purpose, nor doubt of the ne- 
cessity of the movement. He stated that 
it had occurred to him to present to this 
meeting a compromise slogan, “Eat More 
Wheat Products,” which could be used b 
all elements in the trade. He later of- 
fered this as an amendment, which was 
defeated. 

Harry G. Randall, Midland Flour Mill- 
ing Co., said that many do not like the 
phrase “Eat More,” and expressed an 
opinion that the phrase “Use More 
Wheat” would be more appropriate. His 
amendment was also defeated. 

John M. Hartley, secretary of the Re- 
tail Bakers’ Association of America, and 
Dr. H. E. Barnard, secretary of the 
Ameriean Bakers’ Association, were in- 
vited to speak, and both heartily indorsed 
the movement and pledged the support of 
their associations to do all they could to 
help further this campaign. 

C. B. Jenkins, of the Noblesville Mill- 
ing Co., said he was much impressed with 
what had been said, and that he was com- 
pletely in favor of this proposition, as it 
did not smack of selfishness. He offered 
a resolution that the Federation indorse 
this plan and urge all millers to adopt it. 
Mr. Bell offered an amendment that slo- 
gans should not be used that might show 
excessive value or virtue, thereby anta 
nizing elements which might provide valu- 
able help. 

Others participating in the discussion 
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were George S. Milnor, Sparks Milling 
Co; R. R. Clark, Aunt Jemima Mills Co; 
M. Mennel, Mennel Milling Co; George 
P. Urban, George Urban Milling Co; Ed- 
ar H. Evans, Acme-Evans Co; B. B. 
heffield, Commander Mill Co; Theodore 
Ismert, Ismert-Hincke Milling Co; A. R. 
Kinney, Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co. 


Course of the Meeting 


The Thursday morning session was 
given over mainly to the reading of the 
reports of the treasurer, secretary and 
standing committees. The chairman ap- 
pointed L. C. Chase, Grafton (Ohio) 
Flour Milling & Grain Elevator Co., Har- 
ry G. Randall, Midland Flour Milling 
Co., Kansas City, and A. T. Leonhardt, 
Saxony Mills, St. Louis, on the committee 
to check the treasurer’s report and the 
Federation books. 

After adjournment of the old board of 
directors and roll call of directors and 
delegates, President Roos pointed out the 
outstanding things completed during the 
past year. He referred to the work 
started by Mr. Goetzmann in securing the 
Tidewater Terminal at Philadelphia as 
one of the big things, above all, as it had 
stimulated interest in other ports, notably 
Galveston, Baltimore and New Orleans. 
He commended the special committee that 
went to Washington on the question of 
moisture in flour. There was no noise 
about this work, but the results were 
good, 

Mr. Roos pointed out that the Federa- 
tion had not taken much interest in the 
actual milling of flour, and left it almost 
entirely to the operative millers’ associa- 
tion. There are no schools of milling 
except Dunwoody Institute at Minneap- 
olis and the state institutions in Penn- 
sylvania and Kansas. He mentioned hav- 
ing attended a banquet of the milling 
class at Kansas City, Kansas, on April 5. 
The time of this school, he said, was in 
the evening, and 106 second millers, oilers 
and sweepers had attended its sessions, 
which had an average attendance of 40 
during the whole course. He added that 
the Federation should co-operate with 
and encourage the operative millers’ as- 
sociation, and should build up some in- 
stitution where millers could obtain a 
knowledge of practical milling. 

President Roos appointed as the nomi- 
nating committee to suggest candidates 
for directors, B. B. Sheffield, Minneap- 
olis, chairman; Samuel Plant, St. Louis; 
Ralph C. Sowden, Arkansas City, Kan- 
sas; Frank H. Farmer, Columbus, Ohio, 
and Charles Doyle, Lowell, Mich. 


THE TIDEWATER TERMINAL 


A. L. Goetzmann was called upon to 
describe the activities at the Tidewater 
Terminal at Philadelphia. He stated 
that he had been in that city the past 30 
days, and was more enthusiastic than ever 
over this terminal. He said it must be 
used, and used right. A condition in 
Philadelphia that had to be overcome was 
that no fast liners sail from that city. 
Although considerable flour goes out from 
this port on freighters, it is all heavy 
tonnage, and the smaller lots generally 
are shipped from New York on fast 
boats. 

Financial conditions abroad, he stated, 
make it necessary to purchase in small 
lots, and the buyers want their flour 
promptly. It was necessary, Mr. Goetz- 
mann said, that there should be high speed 
movement from Philadelphia to New 
York. He had conferred with railroad 
officials, and said that arrangements had 
been made with the Pennsylvania and 
Baltimore & Ohio whereby flour loaded 
before 4 p.m. would reach Greenwich 
docks the next forenoon. 

Mr. Goetzmann sought the Federation’s 
support and indorsement of a proposed 
controlling organization to be formed, 
which would handle the affairs of the 
millers at the Tidewater Terminal. The 
plan was to call this the Federation Serv- 
ice Co., but as there was some opposition 
to using the word “Federation” in con- 
nection with the proposed organization, 
the convention finally went on record as 
indorsing this movement under the name 
of the Millers’ Service Co. 


THE FRIDAY SESSION 

Harry G. Randall, of the Southwestern 
Crop Improvement Association, gave a 
review of the activities of this organiza- 
tion the past six months. He stated that 
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the campaign for the exchange of seed 
wheat had reached about 300,000 bus. 

The Federal Reserve Bank of Kansas 
City had called attention to the damage 
by chinch bugs, and the association sent 
out 22,000 circulars advising that this 
pest could be eliminated by the burning 
of bunch grass. The Federal Reserve 
Bank also sent out an equal number of 
letters. The exhibits at the state fairs 
had proved very successful, Mr. Randall 
stated. The association had inspired the 
publication in Nebraska and Kansas of 
state bulletins regarding wheat raising, 
which had been distributed to children in 
the district schools through the agricul- 
tural colleges at the expense of the asso- 
ciation. He concluded his remarks by 
stating that the association was working 
in perfect harmony with every agency in 
the Southwest. 

T. S. Blish, second vice president, then 
took the chair. The Federation extended 
a vote of thanks to Professor Harry Sny- 
der and the Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
for the splendid work done by Professor 
Snyder in preparing the brief on moisture 
in flour. James Ford Bell, who was chair- 
man of the committee that went to Wash- 
ington on this question, gave the entire 
credit to Professor Snyder for the work 
done in this respect. The secretary was 
authorized to have this pamphlet reprint- 
ed and distributed to the membership of 
the Federation. A vote of thanks was 
also extended to Thomas L. Moore, chair- 
man of the committee on legislation, for 
valuable services rendered the Federation. 

The question of whether the Federation 
should assist to the amount of $300 in 
compiling data on telegraph and tele- 
phone companies, with a view of securing 
a reduction in rates, was left to the dis- 
cretion of the president and secretary. 
Mr. Husband mentioned that the war tax 
on telephone and telegraph service was 
one reason given by the companies for 
keeping rates up, and that another move- 
ment will be started to have this with- 
drawn. 

The secretary in his report mentioned 
what had been done regarding securing 
flour milling statistics, and said that the 
Bureau of the Census would be willing to 
tabulate these figures if a sufficient num- 
ber of mills would give the information 
monthly. A motion was passed urging 
millers to give information as to the num- 
ber of barrels of flour manufactured, 
amount of wheat ground, and quantity 
of feed produced, also the actual ca- 
pacity, so that the department can esti- 
mate the percentage of operation. 

George Milnor offered a motion, which 
was passed, suggesting that the commit- 
tee on insurance draw up a uniform form 
for mill mutual insurance companies to 
use when sending reports to the Federa- 
tion insurance committee. 

The name of the special legislative com- 
mittee on commercial feedingstuffs law 
was changed to read “Committee on 
Feedstuffs,” as the old name was deemed 
too long and unwieldy. 

The proposed additions and revisions 
to the articles of organization were 
adopted. These provide for the election 
of honorary members, permitting the sec- 
retary to act as treasurer, providing for 
a semiannual meeting of directors, dele- 
gates and members, and setting the an- 
nual meeting on the first Thursday and 
Friday after the third Wednesday in 
April of each year. 

As the first honorary members, the fol- 
lowing were elected: Charles Espenschied, 
Frank B. Rice, W. L. Phelps, A. L. 
Goetzmann and H. S. Kennedy. 

W. L. Sparks called the members’ at- 
tention to the splendid record of J. L. 
Grigg, of the Eagle ame | Co., and sec- 
retary of the Southern Illinois Millers’ 
Association, who had attended 47 con- 
secutive meetings of the Federation. 
This announcement was received with 
great applause. 

A. L. Goetzmann spoke on behalf of 
the Philadelphia flour trade, which asked 
the Federation to help in eliminating cer- 
tain evil practices in that market. He 
stated that if the Philadelphia warehouse- 
men could be made to cease advancing 
money to irresponsible dealers of flour, 
conditions would materially improve, and 
he moved that the Federation take some 
action, but the resolution was ruled out 
of order by President Roos, as it was not 
deemed advisable to decide on a sectional 
affair at this time. 


After the meeting the board of direc- 
tors met, and re-elected all the officers 
with the exception of the treasurer. A. 
P. Husband, secretary, will hereafter also 
serve as treasurer. The full roster of 
officers, directors and committee members 
appears on page 272 of this issue. 


Report of Treasurer 
E. S. Wacner.—Your treasurer sub- 
mits the following as his annual report 
for the year ending March 3], 1923: 


RECEIPTS 
Balance, April 1, 1922 ............- $6,333.82 
From all sources ......+eeeeeeee0e% 32,627.06 
$38,960.88 
EXPENDITURES 

Vouchers Nos. 1 to 162, inclusive. .$32,850.16 
Bank collection charges .......... 15.25 
$32,865.41 

Balance March 31, 1923........... $6,095.47 


Secretary’s Financial Report 
Financial statement as of March 31, 
1923: 


RECEIPTS 
Balance in hands of treasurer, April 
Bo BOSS vcccvevsvccesvesccccccecs 
DUGR, O86. cocvccvcccccee . 


Interest on bank deposit 
PUEMGNE cb eo cewodurcenpesescsesese 
Registration of brands ............ 
Donation from the Millers’ Export 








RRBOOTRTIOR, THE. ccc ccceccescaes 30.00 
$38,960.88 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Salary account— 
GRRE bas 4as.cccsteresacsgeves $12,000.00 
Export agent, last year and to 
MEET Mee BOUND cocececioesszies 3,225.00 
ee eee 1,200.00 
Ce, rr 1,840.00 
Commerce counsel .........++e065 416.65 
$18,681.65 
Office account— 
Rent, 12 months to March 31, 1923 $1,529.70 
ED bcs cee ake ken eeheae heres 1,102.00 
Telegraph 651.08 
Telephone . 109.88 
Stationery 122.60 
Addressing and mailing .......... 152.44 
Ice and towel supply............. 73.00 
Bank collection charges ......... 15.25 
$3,755.95 
Printing, ete.— 
PRR, occ cveredccssrecvececses $3,316.59 


Incidental and extraordinary expenses— 





Auditing books, Ernst & Ernst.... $25.00 
Reporting meetings ..........+++5 156.65 
Floral wreaths, W. G. Crocker and 
BEPR. TROGD ccc ccc ccccccccvcccess 31.00 
Hotel expense meetings, incidental 
OCERGS GRPOROOE, O06., 6c ccccncocce 96.43 
om) | eerie) 65.15 
Dues, Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States ...cccssccccccsece 175.00 
Dues, National Ind. Traffic League 100.00 
Dues, National Fire Prot. Ass’n... 60.00 
Whaley-Eaton Service ........... 15.00 
Corporation Trust Ca. ....ccccocse 15.00 
DOOTRURET © DORE ccc cctesisccedads 12.50 
NE MEE 6 woe W000 00' ons 000 8 bse nes 12.65 
$764.38 
Special attorney’s fees ........... $603.28 
Registration bureau ............. 104.17 
Office expense of treasurer ....... 100.00 
Travelling expenses— 
PUN cS 6 1e eo aes wees che ede ie $617.90 
CRRIOEET aces edeesevctocevevcess 786.86 
Committees 621.16 
Export agent . 798.50 
$2,824.42 
CI cont aekectisedatnsuuss 2,714.97 
$32,865.41 
Balance in hands of treasurer, 
March 81, 1088 ...ccccocsecs'se - $6,095.47 
Cash in hands of secretary, $500, 
making total cash on hand...... $6,595.47 


Attendance 
Illinois: T. W. Brophy, Jr., Chicago; Fred 


W. Colquhoun, Chicago; N. C. Evans, Chi- 
cago; John E. Bacon, Chicago; A. H. Gilster, 
Chester; J. L. Grigg, Sparta; T. Park Hay, 
Chicago; A. P. Husband, Chicago; James 
Clarke Jeffery, Chicago; M. D. King, Pitts- 
field; W. E. Meek, Marissa; F. G. Merchel, 
Chicago; George 8. Milnor, Alton; E. E. 
Murphy, Chicago; A. S. Purves, Chicago; O. 
H. Raschke, Chicago; C. D. Sutton, Chicago; 
Ss. O. Werner, Chicago; Herman F. Wright, 
Chicago; G. C. Ziebold, Waterloo. 

Indiana: T. 8. Blish, Seymour; Edgar H. 
Evans, Indianapolis; F. Hutchinson, Law- 
renceburg; C. B. Jenkins, Noblesville; Henry 
A. Lanman, Jr., Hammond; Cloyd Loughry, 
Monticello; Carl W. Sims, Frankfort; W. L. 
Sparks, Terre Haute; W. W. Suckow, Frank- 
lin; I. BE. Woodard, Indianapolis. 

Kansas: C. A. Hiebert, McPherson; H. V. 
Nye, Salina; Charles L. Roos, Wellington; 
Ralph C. Sowden, Arkansas City; Emil Teich- 
graeber, Marquette; H, D. Yoder, Topeka. 

Kentucky: John D., Allen, Lexington. 


Michigan: Charles Doyle, Lowell; Frank 
B. Drees, Lansing. 
Minnesota: H. L. Beecher, New Ulm; A. 


L. Goetzmann, Minneapolis; A. L. Goodman, 
Duluth; A. C. Loring, Minneapolis; T. O. 
Martin, Minneapolis; B. B. Sheffield, Minne- 
apolis; Guy A. Thomas, Minneapolis; James 
Ford Bell, Minneapolis. 

Missouri: C. Bernet, St. Louis; G, M. Bush, 
St. Louis; Robert R. Clark, St. Joseph; A. 
T. Leonhardt, St. Louis; L. E. Moses, Kansas 
City; Samuel Plant, St. Louis; H. A. Porter, 
St. Louis; Harry G. Randall, Kansas City; 
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Hugo Roos, Kansas City; D. N. Sosland, Kan- 
sas City; Robert E. Sterling, Kansas City; 
Cc. V. Topping, Kansas City; J. L. Walker. 
Kansas City; C. L. White, St. Louis. ; 

Nebraska: Chauncy Abbott, Jr., Omaha: 
A. R. Kinney, Omaha; E. L. Stancliff, Crete. 
F. 8S. Zwonechek, Wilber. , 

New Jersey: L. H. Goebel, Newark. 

New York: George P. Urban, Buffalo; F 
H. Price, New York City; Charles T. Storck 
Buffalo; Fred J. Lingham, Lockport. ‘ 

Ohio: Henry M. Allen, Troy; L. C. Chas: 
Grafton; B. W. Marr, Columbus; Mark Men. 
nel, Toledo; Frank H. Tanner, Columbus: 
Edgar W. Thierwechter, Oak Harbor. 

Tennessee: J. B. McLemore, Nashville. 

Wisconsin: K. L. Burns, Watertown: 
Charles R. Decker, Milwaukee; G. W. Moody. 
Weyauwega; Walter Stern, Milwaukee; |: 
O. Wright, Menomonie, 

S. O. Werner 





United States—Flour and Wheat Exports 
Exports of flour and wheat from the 
United States by months and years, with 
percentages of total shipped as flour, based 
on the reports of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce (flour in terms of wheat 
at 4% bus to the bbl): 
c—— 000’s omitted——_, Per ct, 





1923— Flour, bbls Wheat, bus as flour 
February ..... 1,379 5,991 51 
January ...... 1,161 7,296 42 

1922— 

December .... 1,500 9,676 41 
November .... 1,556 10,577 40 
October ...... 1,510 18,282 27 
September 1,301 25,987 18 
BREE cccccee 1,169 33,703 14 
OE 90 600-0008 921 14,953 22 
Mee devedaues 932 14,006 23 
 ” eee 1,089 9,366 34 
ABT cscccees 1,198 4,857 53 
OT ee 1,495 7,645 47 
February ..... 1,203 5,576 49 
January ...... 1,099 10,038 3 

1921— 

December .... 1,014 10,451 30 
November .... 1,246 13,846 29 
October ...... 1,557 18,362 28 
September .... 1,802 30,842 21 
AUSUS wcccece 1,873 68,537 13 
SED cccccccce 1,238 24,842 19 
TOMO cecccesce 1,546 25,235 22 
BE seenewers 1,265 25,032 18 
BO ccccccees 1,591 17,641 29 
PE cscnees 1,370 14,599 30 
February 1,024 18,469 20 
January ...... 1,280 21,345 21 
1920— 
December .... 952 25,896 14 
November .... 1,101 26,035 16 
October ...... 1,607 35,803 17 
September .... 938 30,771 12 
RUBE oc cccce 1,107 27,570 16 
TUF. cccccccen 2,404 23,838 31 

By fiscal years— 
1922-23°....... 0,497 126,492 27 
1921-22........ 16,797 208,321 25 
se | Cee 16,183 293,268 20 
BOTS+SS. 00 isee 21,651 122,431 44 
Saar 24,190 178,583 38 
Oe) See 21,880 34,119 74 

149,831 26 

173,274 29 

259,643 22 

92,394 37 

91,603 36 

30,160 62 

23,729 66 

pe ee 9,041 46,680 47 

1908-09........ 10,621 66,923 44 

1907-08........ 13,927 100,371 38 

1906-07........ 5,585 76,569 48 
By calendar years— 

nase Ee thee 15,025 164,692 29 

., SEP 16,801 280,058 20 

218,280 29 

148,086 45 

111,177 47 

106,196 37 

154,050 30 

205,830 26 

173,862 25 

99,509 36 

61,655 44 

32,669 65 

24,257 61 

48,490 47 

92,780 39 

91,384 43 





*Eight months, 





Current Flour and Grain Exports 
Exports of grain and flour from the prin- 
cipal ports of the United States to foreign 
countries for the two weeks ending March 
31 and 24 and for Jan. 1-March 31, 1923, as 
reported by the Department of Commerce: 


March March Jan. |- 
Corn, bus— 25-31 18-24 March 31 
Germany ...... 59,000 248,000 3,625,000 
Netherlands ... 98,000 128,000 3,761,000 
U. Kingdom.... 459,000 340,000 5,335,000 
Other Europe... 139,000 121,000 4,434,990 
CameGe 6.26655 136,000 170,000 1,550,000 
Oth. countries... 66,000 68,000 1,332,000 


957,000 1,065,000 20,037,000 





Tote” ....0% 
Rye, bus— 
Germany ...... 40,000 59,000 4,018,000 
Other Europe.. 159,000 324,000 5,819,000 
OCH. COUMEFIOR.. 9 cicsee  secces 195,000 
Potaw: . o4.% 199,000 388,000 10,032,000 
Wheat, bus— - 
MOOI écnnes 00-06 761,000 536,000 8,283,000 
U. Kingdom... 578,000 326,000 6,413,000 
Other Europe.. 351,000 691,000 12,210,000 
Oth, countries.. 290,000 90,000 2,023,000 
TOUS. 4.0660 1,980,000 1,643,000 28,929,000 
Flour, bbis— : 
U. Kingdom.... 14,600 23,500 304,400 
Other Europe.. 152,400 99,400 1,472,500 
Oth. countries... 130,900 207,100 2,450,900 
a ee 
Totals ...... 297,900 330,000 4,227,000 


Canadian in transit through United States: 
Beye, BUB..6.0. sesces vecese 2,184,000 
Wheat, bus... .1,329,000 1,132,000 26,319,000 
Flour, bbis..... 30,500 46,300 728,700 
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Buyers in the New York market were 
not quick in following increases in price, 
and business during the week ending 
April 14 was generally in “bargain coun- 
ter stuff.’ While in general mills’ prices 
were higher and firmer, there were some 
so anxious for business that they made 
very attractive offers, and the major 
part of the business went to the mills at 
the lower end of the range. 

Though the rise in wheat has not 
brought a rush of business, inquiries were 
more numerous and buyers showed con- 
siderably increased interest, a welcome 
change from the apathy of the past few 
weeks. Many brokers report good lots 
of business hanging fire, and if the mar- 
ket continues firm long enough to con- 
vince buyers of its stability, these will 
probably be brought to successful con- 
clusions. This is a natural time for all 
good buyers and true to come to the aid 
of the Goatees. Holidays are over, the 
spring cleaning is done, and a general 
stocking up is in order. 

Throughout the trade generally it was 
evidenced that the representatives with 
low mill prices made the best sales of 
the grade the price of which was cut 
the most, so in spring wheat flours sales 
extended to both standard patents and 
clears. Many of the bids wired the mills 
were too low to be considered, but wires 
showed that the consumer is using flour. 
The fact that shipping orders have been 
coming along better is also a favorable 
sign. 

Business in southwestern flours was 
quiet, as was that in soft winter wheat 
flours. A few sales of Pennsylvania 
straights were reported at $5.85. 

The rye flour business has been inac- 
tive, which is unusual at this time of 
year. Generally, about this time, buyers 
show awakened interest, but for some 
reason they’are not taking stuff out, and 
are indifferent to purchasing. 

Export inquiry is only fair, as it will 
take foreign buyers a little while to 
get their ideas readjusted to increased 
prices. In the long run this will doubt- 
less react favorably in this market, as in 
the domestic, but it will take a longer 
time. Shippers are hoping for better 
conditions in the Near East. It is re- 
ported now that much of the flour sent 
to Constantinople is being reshipped to 
Greek ports. Alexandria is not interest- 
ed in receiving any, as the market there 
is full, because of previous reshipments. 
Considerable flour has been going 
through lately to Hamburg, some of it 
for transfer to Scandinavia, and some to 
go to Danzig. 

Domestic quotations: spring fancy 
patents $7.10@7.60, standard patents 
$6.60@7, clears $5.50@6.25; hard winter 
patents $6.50@7, straights $6@6.50, 
clears $5.25@5.50; rye, $4.90@5.25,—all 
In jute. 

CLEAN FOOD PACKING 


Tuesday, April 10, was “Clean Food 
Package Day” at the Paper Industries 
Exposition, Grand Central Palace, this 
city, and there was a very interesting 
programme in the conference room under 
the auspices of the Clean Food Associa- 
tion. This organization has been extreme- 
ly active in urging better protection for 
food that must pass throngh many hands 
or be exposed to dust and germs on a 
counter. It has been emphatic in urging 
waxed paper covering for bread to pre- 
vent loss of moisture, flavor, and the ac- 
cumulation of bacteria. 

_0. B. Towne, secretary of the associa- 
tion, presided over the meeting. In his 


opening address he touched on some of 
the important features of food handling, 
and emphasized the necessity of foods 
being covered and packaged in such a 
way as to bring them clean and uncon- 
taminated into the hands of the consum- 
er, as well as to avoid deterioration and 
loss in transit and storage. He spoke of 
bread especially, and mentioned that 
three of the biggest bakers in the United 
States have put themselves on record as 
to a saving in wrapped bread over un- 
wrapped because of the fewer returns of 
stale bread. 

Mr. Towne was followed by J. Kindle- 
berger, president of the Kalamazoo — 
table Parchment Co., who began his 
speech by mentioning an incident of the 
morning when a wagonload of unwrapped 
bread tipped over in front of his hotel 
and the bread picked up from the dirt 
pavement was reloaded into a fres 
wagon and sent on its way. He then 
spoke on the various uses of parchment 
paper in food packaging. He was fol- 
lowed by George R. Browder, Mrs, Louis 
R. Welzmiller, deputy commissioner of 
public markets, and L. T. Stevenson. 

Among the exhibitors with interesting 
displays were the Union Bag & Paper 
Co., Mathieson Alkali Works, and Cana- 
dian Ingersoll-Rand Co. 


FLOUR CLUB JOINS IN CAMPAIGN 

In discussing general business condi- 
tions, at the last meeting of the New 
York Flour Club, the matter of helping 
to increase the consumption of bread was 
brought up, and the following resolution 
passed: 

“In view of the extensive campaign 
now in force throughout the milling and 
grain trades which has also been taken 
up by many others whose interests are 
identical and closely allied with them, we 
desire to assist as much as possible to 
further the movement; therefore, be it 

“Resolved, that the New York Flour 
Club joins this movement and urges its 
members to have printed on their letter 
heads and envelopes, in a conspicuous 
place, the phrase ‘Bread Is the Best and 
Cheapest Food, and that the secretary 
be instructed to request each member to 
do so.” 


GENERAL BAKING CO. DENIED INJUNCTION 


The application of the General Baking 
Co, for a temporary injunction to restrain 
the Shults Bread Co. from using a trade- 
mark on bread wrappers which the Gen- 
eral construed as an infringement on its 
copyright was denied. 

The General Baking Co. has on the 
wrappers of its bread a printed block 
inclosing the word “Bond,” and the 
Shults Bread Co. is using a bread wrap- 
per bearing a similar block inclosing the 
word “Certified.” 

The plaintiff claimed the two words 
meant the same thing and so impressed 
consumers, but Judge Garvin, in denying 
the application, said it did not appear to 
him the public would be decsivek by the 
use of “Certified” into thinking it was 
buying “Bond” bread, which after all 
was the true test. 


NOTES 


F. H. Price, of F. H. Price & Co., 
New York, left on April 10 for a week’s 
trip to Montreal and Chicago. 

J. A. Sim, manager Hecker-Jones- 
Jewell Milling Co., New York, left for 
Chicago the evening of April 12. 

A. C. Madsen, general manager Jack- 
son Milling Cd., Stevens Point, Wis., was 
in New York the week ending April 14. 

oa Mead, secretary of the Jack- 
son Milling Co., Stevens Point, Wis., ar- 
rived from Europe on April 14 after a 
trip of several months. 

Two Buffalo men in New York on 
April 12 were J, A. Walter, president 


J. A. Walter Milling Co, and H. C. 
Veatch, eastern manager for the Kansas 
Milling Co. 

Two milling chemists in New York re- 
cently were Leslie R. Olsen, chief chem- 
ist of the International Milling Co., New 
Prague, Minn., and Mr. Thill of the Claro 
Milling Co., Waseca, Minn. 

The National Biscuit Co. reported net 
profits for the quarter ending March 31 
of $2,813,700, after taxes were paid, and 
directors declared the usual quarterly 
dividends on common and preferred 
stock. 

E. O. Horner, formerly with the Com- 
mercial Union of America, has with- 
drawn from the flour business and is 
now connected with the New York of- 
fice of Marshall Field, Glore, Ward & 
Co., Ine. 

Julius H. Barnes, who has been on a 
protracted European trip, primarily for 
the purpose of attending a conference 
of chambers of commerce of the world 
at Rome, arrived in New York on 
April 13. 

Among the millers who visited New 
York during the week ending April 14 
were H. A. Sawyer, president Sawyer 
Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, and 
F. B. Stubbs, sales manager for the 
Wells (Minn.) Flour Mills. 

John H. Peek, who for a number of 
years has represented the Fulton Bag & 
Cotton Mills at Kansas City, has recently 
resigned from that concern to take the 
management of the Buffalo plant of the 
Percy Kent Co., bag manufacturers. 

There have been a number of cases of 
ptomaine poisoning in the Jamaica-Rich- 
mond Hill district, apparently from eat- 
ing pastry, as over 30 persons who 
bought the pastry were taken sick. Anal- 
yses have not been completed by the de- 
partment of health. 

A conference was held in New York 
on April 7 by Samuel Knighton & Son, 
at which Mr. Crawford, of their Syra- 
cuse office, Edward and Henry Knighton, 
of the Philadelphia and Boston offices, 
respectively, and their other outside 
salesmen were present. 

At a meeting of the New York Flour 
Club, on April 10, in view of the coming 
convention of the National Federated 
Flour Clubs, it was decided to enlarge 
the regular entertainment committee by 
having the executive officers act jointly 
with it to handle the details of the pro- 
posed convention. 

The American Bread Exchange, 141 
West Thirty-third Street, this city, has 
been thrown into involuntary bankruptcy, 
with assets about $2,500, and liabilities 
of $10,000. The Tiffany Pastry Co., Inc., 
973 Westchester Avenue, with assets of 
about $2,000 and liabilities of $10,000, 
also was forced into involuntary bank- 
ruptcy on April 12. 


PHILADELPHIA 

Puitaperpnia, Pa.—Flour during the 
week ending April 14 developed a firmer 
tone in sympathy with the upward move- 
ment of wheat, and some of the mills ad- 
vanced their limits 1l5c bbl. Buyers 
showed more interest, but were not dis- 
posed to follow the enhanced views of 
manufacturers, and the volume of busi- 
ness transacted was limited. 


NOTES 

J. A. Walter, head of the J. A. Walter 
Milling Co., Inc., Buffalo, was a recent 
visitor on ’change. 

The annual meeting of the Maritime 
Exchange will be held at noon on April 
26. Seven directors will be elected. 

Captain John O. Foering, for many 
years grain inspector of the Commercial 
Exchange, has returned from Bermuda, 
where he spent the winter. 

The loading and discharging of Ship- 
ping Board vessels, excepting those at 
the Tidewater Terminal, has been award- 
ed to Murphy, Cook & Co., master steve- 
dores. 

Frank W. Grogan, of this city, has 
been appointed by the Shipping Board 
as assistant supervisor in charge of mak- 
ing physical survey of the government’s 
laid-up fleet here. 

At the monthly meeting of the Phila- 
delphia Flour Club on April 18 Thomas 
J. Furphy, Jr., dealer in cottonseed oil 
ts ge and S. Gartland Horan, flour 

roker and son of Hubert J. Horan, 
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president of the Flour Club, were elect- 
members. 

The Shipping Board has awarded a 
stevedoring contract to the W. J. Mc- 
Elroy Co., Inc., of this city, to do steve- 
doring-on vessels operated by the Com- 
mercial Steamship Lines, Moore & Mc- 
Cormack, agents, in this port, in places 
other than at the Tidewater Terminal. 

Duties collected at the port of Phila- 
delphia for the month of March, as an- 
nounced by Collector Acker, amounted to 
over $6,000,000, the largest, the collector 
stated, ever collected in any month in 
4this district. Philadelphia holds her 
place as the second port in the United 
States, New York ranking first. 

The shipment of 500,000 bus linseed to 
this port from Argentina, assuring fre- 
quent direct steamer service between that 
country and this city, has been arranged 
by the foreign trade bureau of the 
Chamber of Commerce. Shipments of 
the seed are to be made to the John T. 
Lewis & Bros. Co. from Argentina to be 
manufactured into oil. Heretofore these 
shipments have gone through the port of 
New York. Arrangements were made 
with the International Freighting Cor- 
poration, and on April 16 the contract 
between that organization and the John 
T. Lewis & Bros. Co. was completed. 

SamveEt S. Danrets. 


ROCHESTER 

Rocuester, N. Y.—Whether the little 
boost in wheat prices has helped the 
flour market here is an open question. 
Naturally, there is more inclination on 
the part of the jobber and retailer to 
take on a little flour on a rising mar- 
ket and to that extent the business is 
bettered. On the other hand, the miller 
is not in as favorable a position as he 
was earlier to cut prices to the quick and 
take a chance on getting out whole. » 

To be sure he can hedge, protecting 
himself against .a further advance in 
wheat prices before he fills the order, but 
he can’t protect himself against a drop 
in feed prices and the offset of higher 
flour prices which must come as sure as 
one end of a teeter goes up when the 
other goes down. The uncertainty is as 
to when the spring drop in feed will 
come. It is overdue by the calendar, but 
now the general feeling on spot is firm. 

There has been a noticeable slowing up 
in demand for clears and other low 
grades, but there has been a little more 
inquiry for hard wheat flours. 

Some of the small bakers are buying a 
little flour. The larger firms appear to 
have some reserves yet. Sales practically 
all for early shipment. Mills have most- 
ly raised prices of patents 25c. The go- 
ing prices follow: spring patents, $7.50 
@8 bbl, cotton 98's, car lots, Boston; local, 
$8; spring straights, $7.50, cotton 98's, 
mostly local; bakers patent, $7.60@7.65, 
cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; first clears, 
$6.25@6.50, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; 
local, $6.25; low grade, $4.25@4.50, jute, 
car lots, Boston. 

While soft wheat flour shows a little 
improvement, the market is far from 
brisk. Wheat is tight, and mills, if they 
were forced to make quick deliveries, 
might have to bid up possibly to $1.45 
bu. Mills have mostly advanced winter 
straights a shade, with established 
brands offered at $6.65@6.75 bbl, cotton 
98’s, car lots, Boston. 

Entire wheat flour, following hard 
wheat, has advanced 10c, with mills offer- 
ing at $7.40@7.50 bbl, cotton 98's, car 
lots, Boston. Sales are practically all 
in mixed cars. Graham steady at $6.40 
@6.45, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston, with 
sales mostly in small lots. 

There is a little improvement in rye 
flour, but it is more a matter of under- 
tone than increased activity. Prices on 
best white are held 10c above previous 
quotations, and range mostly $5.40@5.50 
bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston. 

Demand for feed keeps up unexpected- 
ly well. Some mills have advanced prices 
50c ton and are sold ahead for at least 
two weeks. This unusual condition is 
no doubt due to the cold weather and 
backward spring. The supposition is that 
many jobbers and the trade generally, 
oe icting the usual spring slump, have 

n skimping along with no reserves, 
and now, being caught short with the 
extension of winter weather, have been 
forced to come into the market and pay 
the price. Current quotations: spring 
bran, $36,50@37 ton, sacked, mixed cars, 
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Boston; local, $40; winter bran, $35, 
sacked, mostly local; spring middlings, 
$37.50@39, sacked, mixed cars, Boston 
rate points; local, $40; winter middlings, 
$36, sacked, mostly local. Rye feed firm 
at $84@35, sacked, jobbing. Demand for 
western feed has slacked off slightly. 
However, prices are steady, with ground 
oats offered at $88 ton and corn meal 
at $36, both bulk, jobbing. Corn meal, 
table quality, steady at $50 ton, sacked, 
small lots. 


ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Rochester mills, with a 


weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
APPT BehE occ ccccesescecce 6,300 34 
Previous week .......+..+. 9,800 53 


Of this week’s total, 4,600 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 1,100 winter and 600 
rye. 

T. W. Kwapp. 


BUFFALO 

Burrato, N. Y.—Flour prices continue 
their climb, a new gain of 10@15c having 
been recorded and maintained during the 
week ending April 14 by practically all 
grades of wheat and rye flours. This 
makes the average advance of the wheat 
grades during the past fortnight 35c. 

The market was very firm at the close, 
with the best spring patents quoted at 
$7.70@7.95. There was a disposition on 
the part of those who bought before the 
advance began to take increased ship- 
ments on allotments, but one or two mills 
are still having difficulty in getting direc- 
tions. 

Kansas patents are being sold in the 
Buffalo district at about the same prices 
as springs, but east of here it is said to 
be possible to obtain 10@15c premium 
for the Kansas output. Production, 
which slumped sharply during the week 
of April 2-7, is again on the upgrade. 
Some millers are predicting the output 
for the last half of April will show ma- 
terial gain over that of the first two 
weeks. 

Buying is rather restricted, but in- 
quiries show increased interest by big 
consumers who have been inactive in the 
market for some time. There has been 
an increase in flour billed for export ship- 
ment. 

MILLFEEDS 

Practically everything in the millfeed 
list registered a material advance during 
the current week. Bran and standard 
middlings closed firm, with both mills and 
jobbers getting $32.75 for each feed, an 
advance of $1 over the previous week’s 
close. Some of the largest local mills are 
sold up for April and have nothing to 
offer before the first week in May. Flour 
middlings advanced $1.25 to $35.50, and 
red dog shared the upward movement. 

Hominy and corn feeds were $1 higher 
than at the close of the previous week. 
Gluten was offered at $40.05. 

There is a brisk demand for millfeeds, 
due to the unusually late season and the 
fact that many buyers held off in antici- 
pation of a price break which failed to 
materialize. Resellers have disposed of 
the bulk of their stocks, and are not 
overanxious to sell their remaining hold- 
ings at present prices. 

Oil meal has advanced $1.25@1.50, with 
the demand good. Most of the local 
mills have little to offer for the next two 
or three months. Large oil cake tonnage 
has been purchased for export shipment. 
The 31 per cent grade was quoted at 

75 


Cottonseed demand was only fair, but 
fractional advances were maintained. 


BUFFALO FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Buffalo mills for the current 


week, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller, with comparisons: 


Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
MOP BBE wccccsccccceces 95,882 56 
Previous week ........... 96,349 57 
EMER DORE .c vac sseccvicccds 78,150 47 
Two years ago .......++.. 119,150 71 


GRAIN MOVEMENT 

There is a heavy demand for boats to 
carry first and second trip grain cargoes 
from the Head of the Lakes. The former 
4c bu first trip rate was advanced to 44,c 
at the week end, but no charters were 
closed at the higher rate. Steamship op- 
erators are holding out for 5c, and say 
they will devote their early season activi- 
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ties to ore movement unless they get this 
figure. 

Some charters have already been made 
at 4c for first and 3¥,c for second trip 
cargoes, but no new contracts have been 
closed at these figures. Ten steamers 
have taken out clearance papers, but were 
waiting for more favorable ice condi- 
tions when this was written. All but one 
was to clear light. 

The Welland Canal is ready for vessel 
passages, but is not likely to be used for 
interlake traffic until ice conditions are 
improved. 

Grain stocks in local elevators totaled 
8,775,000 bus, a decrease of 2,222,000 in 
one week. The scarcity of shipping or- 
ders reduced car loadings from 2,441 to 
1,485 during the week. The entire fleet 
has now been unloaded, as has that at 
Erie, Pa. Elevators at both ports will 
be ready to receive cargoes from the start 
of the navigation season. 

Barge canal movement of grain will 
not begin until about or after May 1. 
Repairs now being made have necessi- 
tated emptying the canal near Lockport. 
These will not be completed until about 
May 1. 

There are close to 150 lake carriers 
here being prepared for the opening of 
the navigation season. Their crews, which 
will total more than 5,000 men, are being 
assembled, 


STRIKE THREATENED 


There is a possibility that lake move- 
ment of grain and flour may be hampered 
by labor trouble. The longshoremen’s 
union here has decided to demand a wage 
increase of 15c an hour to 80c, and a basic 
eight-hour day instead of 10 hours. 

There was a strike last summer of 
several months’ duration. It was com- 
promised in midseason after Negroes and 
other labor had been imported. The 
package freight lines suffered the most 
inconvenience from the trouble, which is 
now threatened again. 


BUFFALO FLOUR CLUB 


At the meeting of the Buffalo Flour 
Club, held on April 13, these officers were 
nominated: president, Fred Krueger and 
Harry A. Smith; vice president, Eugene 
Crow and Oscar Houck; secretary and 
treasurer, Frank A. Dirnberger. 

The election will be held at the annual 
banquet on April 20 in the Statler Hotel, 
at 7 p.m. The polls will be open from 
6 until 7. The programme of entertain- 
ment and oratory is being held a secret, 
but will be of a most pleasing nature, 
members have been assured. 

Frank A. Dirnberger, secretary of the 
club, has been touring New York state 
urging the milling and allied industries 
to conduct active “Eat More Wheat” cam- 
paigns. He received assurances of strong 
support in Binghamton, Elmira and other 
cities. 

Captain Murray Guthrie, of Minne- 
apolis, spoke at the Flour Club’s meeting, 
discussing the campaign from many 
standpoints. He will also be heard by a 
number of civic, luncheon and other clubs 
in Buffalo and vicinity. 


NOTES 

The Association of Bakers’ Supply 
Houses will hold its annual convention 
here next September. 

A. C. Barbeau, president of the S. 
Howes Co., Silver Creek, is on a business 
trip to Minneapolis and other northwest- 
ern points. 

Millers of this region have been warned 
to purchase no Pennsylvania wheat that 
is not guaranteed against infestation by 
angoumois moth. 

John Lane, for the past 25 years su» 

erintendent of the Mutual elevator, has 
en aie to a similar position at 
the Dellwood elevator. 

Persistent rumors that the Kellogg lin- 
seed interests are to be sold or merged 
have been given an official denial at the 
company’s Buffalo offices. 

A gas explosion in the ovens of Lam- 
phear’s bakery, Dansville, recently caused 
considerable damage. H. Lamphear, 
the proprietor, narrowly escaped injury. 

Some of the flour and feed mills along 
section 10 of the barge canal have suf- 
fered shutdowns or inconvenience 
through the drawing of the water while 
repairs are being made. 

Fire recently burned the George Rao 
warehouse at Auburn. A large quantity 





of grain held in storage for the John 


P. O’Hara Co., of Moravia, was included | 


in the property destroyed. 

Another new canal transportation com- 
pany has just been organized here, the 
Transit Forwarding Co., capitalized at 
$20,000. The directors are Edgar B. 
Black, Daniel Sprissler and Abraham B. 
Black. 


Fire on April 12 menaced the feed mill 
of S. E. Lord & Son, Bemus Point. A 
gas engine backfired, causing a dust ex- 
plosion. A fire door was quickly closed, 
and spread of the blaze was prevented 
by this prompt action. 

L. W. Lake, president of the Superior 
Transportation Co., of New York, has 
been in Buffalo conferring with grain and 
elevator interests relative to canal move- 
ment of grain. The company will have 
about 50 barges in operation this season. 


A new use for flour has been found in 
Lockport, N. Y. When Earl Smith’s au- 
tomobile caught fire in that city he ran 
into a near-by grocery, seized a large 
bag of flour and poured the contents on 
the blazing machine, quickly extinguish- 
ing the flames. 

With more than 500 members and 
guests present, the Buffalo Rotary Club 

n April 12 saw a two-reel motion pic- 
ture film depicting manufacture of bread 
in the Hall bakery. Paul Helms, presi- 
dent of the Hall company, gave the ad- 
dress of the day. 

Niagara Falls mills were represented 
at the hearing held here before Major 
P. S. Reinecke relative to deepening of 
the Niagara River channel between here 
and Niagara Falls. The Cataract City 
millers are among those who seek a 23- 
foot channel, so that full-size lake steam- 
ers can carry capacity grain cargoes to 
the wharves of the Falls City docks. 
Major Reinecke took the matter under 
advisement, and will present his report 
to the federal government. 


P. D. FAHNEsTOCK. 





BOSTON 


Boston, Mass.— Fluctuating wheat 
has kept the local flour more or less 
on edge. It was hoped that the strong 
advance in wheat, which was followed to 
some extent by a marking up of flour 
values, would have a tendency to im- 
prove demand for the latter. This was 
not the case, however, for neither the 
ups nor downs apparently had the slight- 
est effect upon the views of buyers. 

During the past month there has been 
more doing in semolina and supplies for 
macaroni manufacturers here in New 
England than in regular bread and pas- 
try flours. Most flour buyers are re- 
ported to be in a good position as re- 
gards stocks, and this is why they are so 
indifferent about filing shipping direc- 
tions on orders already booked or mak- 
ing further purchases, 

Despite the firmer flour market the 
past two weeks, there has been a disposi- 
tion shown by some of the big mills to 
offer “bargain days” to their regular 
customers. It is stated that one of the 
big Minneapolis mills recently put out 
a price to its customers, “for one day 
only,” that was fully 45c per bbl less 
than the open quotation to the trade at 
that time. A nice volume of business 
was secured, and the next day the price 
went back to the old level. 


AN ENJOYABLE EVENT 


The annual dinner of the Boston Flour 
and Grain Club was held on April 11 
at the Boston City Club. There was a 
large attendance of members and their 
guests, fully 200 sitting down to dinner. 
Previous to the dinner there were bowl- 


- ing, pool and billiard matches between 


the members, for which suitable prizes 
were awarded. 

The speakers were Benjamin Loring 
Young, president Massachusetts House 
of Representatives, and Frank Cressey, 
of Concord, N. H. Walter E. Smith 
gave a most enjoyable s h on “Chick- 
ens, historical, biological and zoo-ologi- 
cal,” which drove some of his audience to 
tears. George W. Collier presided, and 
was assisted by Colonel Skene, Jr., who 
distributed the prizes. Harry P. Van 
De Bogert, Jr., was chairman of the en- 
tertainment committee. 


NOTES 


The stock of flour in Boston April 1, 
1923, amounted to 36,178 bbls, compared 
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with 35,364 on March 1 and 29,971 4 
year ago. 

C. R. Anderson, manager Red River 
Milling Co., Fergus Falls, Minn., was in 
Boston recently visiting the New Eng- 
land representative of the mill. 


John J. Meskan, of Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas, and D. C. Graham, assistant sales 
manager Sheffield-King Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis, recently visited members 01, 
*change. 


Edwin A. Thompson, for several years 
associated with the Thompson-Perkins 
Co., Boston, has become associated with 
the Federal Mill & Elevator Co., Inc., 
Lockport, N. Y., as a travelling salesmun. 
Mr. Thompson is widely known in the 
trade and all wish him success. 


The Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. has just 
completed and is now occupying a new 
warehouse in Cambridge, Mass., for ihe 
storage of its products. The new buiid- 
ing is fitted with all the latest appliai:es 
for the expeditious handling of flour, 
and has a capacity of 10,000 bbls. 


J. Burnham Perry, a well-known n: :1- 
ber of the Boston grain trade, and p:-:i- 
dent of the H. L. Buss Co., died sudden- 
ly at his residence in Boston, Apri! 9. 
He was connected with the Buss com- 
pany for 30 years, and acted as its 
president during the past 10 years. \tr. 
Perry was a native of Elsworth, Miine, 
and was born in 1875. He was a niein- 
ber of the Boston Chamber of Comm: rce 
for many years. 

Louis W. DeP. 





TREND OF FEED MARKET 

Wasuineton, D. C.—In a review of 
feed market conditions during March, 
prepared by G. C. Wheeler, the De} rt- 
ment of Agriculture states that quota- 
tions generally are following the trend of 
prices of dairy products. 

“The relation between prices of w!icat 
feeds, corn feeds, and oil meals,” says 
Mr. Wheeler, “showed marked changes. 
While wheat and corn feeds were quoted 
at an approximate advance of 25 per cent 
over the prices which prevailed last year, 
oil meals were available at $8@7 per ton 
below the prices asked in 1922. 

“The greatest decline took place in |in- 
seed meal. This was due to the fact that 
because of the European competition in 
oil last year and the inability of mills to 
obtain flaxseed the output of this feed 
was rather light which, of course, tended 
to keep prices firm and which also 
brought about a better than usual e- 
mand from the Northwest for cottonsced 
feeds. 

“This year the situation is quite ditler- 
ent, and with a constant and rather heavy 
demand for linseed oil from the paint 
industry the offerings from mills of eal 
and cake have been quite heavy. +s is 
usually the case, prices of other oi] meals 
declined in harmony, though not to the 
same extent. 

“The decline in cottonseed meal, wile 
in a measure the result of the serious ‘le- 
cline in linseed meal, was very much ‘due 
to the fact that the present high freight 
rates have dislocated the previous ¢hn- 
nels of consumption for this commodity 
to a considerable extent. For exam))le, 
before the war, Texas shipped a consi(- 
erable quantity of meal to the Northwest. 
The present rate of freight practically 
makes it impossible for the northwest«rn 
buyer to use cottonseed meal. Also the 
high freight rates have to a large extcnt 


curtailed the consumption of cottons««d 


meal in the Northeast. The inquiry froin 
tobacco growers also has been very liv!it 
this year, and because of the availabili'y 
of ammoniates, which are cheaper in pri¢ 
than cottonseed meal, it is generally !- 
lieved that fertilizer manufacturers w''! 
not buy so extensively as they did durin 
the spring of 1922.” 
, JouHn Marrinan. 





NETHERLANDS GRAIN TRADE 

A reduction in the volume of grai 
trade in the Dutch ports was noted dur 
ing 1922, resulting from the high cos' 
of handling the product, compared wit! 
the cost in German and Belgian ports 
The arrivals of grain in Rotterdam an‘ 
Amsterdam in 1922 amounted to 3,540,62"' 
metric tons, compared with 3,648,168 in 
1921. The imports of grain for Dutcl 
consumption show a gain in 1922 over 
those of 1921. 
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Quotations corrected to date shown. 








DULUTH, APRIL 14 
FLOUR—Nominal prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.0.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb 





ns: 
_— 1923 1922 
Family patent .......- $7.15@7.45 $8.15 @8.45 
Bakers patent .....+-+- 6.95@7.20 7.75@8.10 
First clear, jute....... 5.55@5.80 5.25@5.80 
Second clear, jute..... 3.90@4.05 4.10@4.55 
No. 2 semolina ....... 6.65@6.90 7.50@7.75 


Durum patent .......- 6.20@6.50 7.00@7.25 

RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.0.b., mill, per barrel, in cottons: 
pure white, $5; No. 2 straight, $4.70; No. 3 
dark, $3.75; No, 5 blend, $5.40; No. 8 rye, 
$4.50. 

WHEAT—Milling demand has slowed up, 
and elevators were relied on to care for 
offerings. Futures attracted buying interest 
on the unfavorable crop reports from por- 
tions of the winter wheat belt, export work- 
ings at the seaboard and unseasonable weath- 
er in the Northwest delaying seeding opera- 
tions 

CLOSING PRICES 


Daily closing prices of northern wheat, on 
track, in cents, per bushel: 
--Dark northern—, -——Northern—, 
No. 1 N No. 1 


0. 2 No. 2 
April 7... 127% 124% 123% 120% 
Apri! 9... 127% 124% 123% 120% 
April 10... 125% 122% 121% 118% 
Apri! 11... 128% 125% 124% 121% 
April 12... 128% 125% 124% 121% 
Aprii 13... 129% 126% 125% 122% 
April 14... 180% 127% 126% 123% 
-——Amber durum———,_ -——-Durum—, 
April No. 1 No. 2 No.1 No. 2 
7... 119 @125 117 @123 114 112 


9... 119% @125% 117% @123% 114% 112% 
10... 117% @123% 1155 @121% 112% 110% 
11... 119% @122% 117% @121% 114% 112% 
12... 119% @122% 117% @121% 114% 112% 
13... 120% @1238% 118% @122% 115% 113% 
14... 121% @124% 119% @123% 116% 114% 
Daily closing prices of coarse. grain, in 
cents, per bushel: 
Corn Oats Rye 


3 mixed No.3 white No.1 Barley 
April 7.. 72% 410% @411% 79% 45@62 
April 9.. 74% 41% @42% 79% 45@62 
April 10.. 74 40% @41% 79 45@62 
April 11.. 76% 41% @42% 80% 45@62 
April 12.. 76% 40% @141% 82% 45@62 
April 13.. 76% 41% @42% 82% 45@62 
April 14.. 76% 41% @42% 835% 53@64 


Daily closing prices of wheat futures dur- 
ing the week, per bushel: 


-—Spring— e— Durum—, 

May uly ay July 
April 7... 125% 125% 115 115% 
April 9... 125% 126% 115% 115% 
April 10... 123% 126 113% 114% 
April 11... 126% 127% 115% 115% 
April 12... 126% 127% 115% 115% 
April 13... 127% 128% 116% 116% 
April 14... 128% 129% 117% 117% 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


- -——Receipts——, ——-Shipments—, 
Wheat— 1928 1922 1921 1923 1922 1921 


Spring .... 210 96 6544 18 49 199 
Durum .... 684 209 282 121 74 314 
Winter occa We 4 3 ee 67 ee 
: Totals .. 894 309 829 139 190 513 
UORM .sceue 20 71 11 * * 56 
Oats ....., Ta eee 8 
Bonded... 2 ee 2 . 2 
FO .cvcnae 483 165 202 
Barley .... 79 5 22 
Bonded... 5 ee oe oe o. 
Flaxseed .. 12 9 14 2 8 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth-Superior 
elevators, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
7~—Domestic—. ——Bonded——, 
1923 1922 1921 1928 1922 1921 
+0 oben 271 6,941 891 - 


Gate ...scn 588 5,928 5,048 36 . 
Bye ..iccad 9,718 4,042 693 71 +s +: 
Barley .... $98 441 56 72 11 1 
Flaxseed .. 10 86 1,616 ve oe 1 


GRAIN STOCKS 
Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, April 14, 
se receipts by weeks ended Saturday, in 
ushels (000’s omitted): Receipts by 
7-Wheat stocks—, ———grade——, 
1923 1922 1921 1923 1922 1921 


bus bus b 
1 2akn us cars cars cars 
2 nor 4 
dk n 25 173 53 71 38 201 
3 nor 1 
All othee 3 61 99 12 13 «146 


°, Spring ..2,161 768 882 9 15 40 
1,2ama 


1, 2 dur 1,850 279 118 155 42 18 


All other 
worm --7,411 3,518 1,584 132 98 16 
=o ogo CE 3 a 15 2 
Mixed wees ae 69 261 76 «#112 
Totals .11,861 4,880 2,798 630 297 535 
FLAXSEED 


Pin was a real bull market in futures, 
bab oned by strong buying, which carried 
Ne ttt a& new high on the week and crop. 
ed bs: top figure April 13 at $3.24% and 
pow e closing day $3.37. July closed 4%c 

ay 7%c under peak figures. Trade has 


* July .. 


been broad in’ both of the leaders. Business 
in cash was negligible, owing to the slow 
movement to this market. Minneapolis paid 
better prices for it than local operators, and 
received larger receipts. No. 1, track, closed 
8c higher today on a basis of 15c over the 
May. To arrive holds steady at 5@10c over 
the same contract. 


-—-Close——.. 
Opening April 15 
April’ High Low April 14 1922 


May ..$3.14 $38.37 $38.14 $3.29% $2.61% 


Sept. . ..-++- ° 





CHICAGO, APRIL 14 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b., Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks, per 196 lbs, to the retail 





MOFCHANES 2... cccccccccccccccs $7.60 @7.75 
Spring patents, jute ............. 6.40 @7.00 
Spring straights, jute .. -. 6.00@6.70 
Spring clears, jute ........ -» 4.90@5.50 
Second clear, 140 Ibs, jute........ 3.60@4.25 
City mills’ spring patents, jute.... 7.25@7.50 


HARD WINTER FLOUR 


First patent, Kansas, jute ....... $6.00 @6.50 
Patent, 96 per cent ......ccceceee 5.50@6.00 
Clear, Manmaa, Jute ...ccccccccece 4.75 @5.00 
SOFT WINTER FLOUR 
Patent, southern, jute ........... $6.30@6.50 
Straight, southern, jute .......... 5.75 @6.00 
Clear, southern, jute ............. 4.75 @5.10 
RYE FLOUR 
Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl..... $4.50@4.75 
Rye fiour, standard, jute ......... 4.20@4.50 


WHEAT—Cash market firm, with hard 
winters especially showing strength, com- 
pared with the futures. Most of buying of 
hard winters being done by elevators to go 
into store to apply on May contracts. About 
90 per cent of the hard winter wheat ar- 
riving here grading No. 2 is going into store. 
These are shipments from terminal markets, 
chiefly Omaha. Red winters in light supply, 
with mills quick to pick up choice grades; 
but as offerings are light, business is re- 
stricted. Springs receipts light and demand 
only nominal. Receipts of all wheat 271 
cars, against 242 a year ago. Shipping sales 
100,000 bus. No. 1 red $1.37%@1.39% bu, 
No. 2 red $1.35% @1.38%, No. 3 red $1.30% @ 
1.85%; No. 1 hard $1.27@1.27%, No. 2 hard 
$1.27@1.27%, No. 8 hard $1.24% @1.25%; 
No. 1 dark northern $1.28%@1.37%, No. 2 
= $1.27% @1.34%, No. 1 northern $1.25% @ 
1.30%. 

CORN—Prices up 3% @4%c for the week. 
Demand good and general, with industries, 
shippers and exporters in the market. Sales 
for shipment totaled 590,000 bus. Receipts, 
661 cars; against 518 a year ago. No. 2 mixed 
82@82%ec bu; No. 2 yellow, 82% @83c; No. 2 
white, 82% @82%c. 

RYE—Firmer, with a fair demand from 
mills, and good sales to go into store. Prices 
up 3@4c bu. No. 2 was quoted around 85% 
@87%c bu. Receipts for the week, 98 cars, 
against 13 a year ago. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Week’s receipts and shipments of flour and 
grain (000’s omitted): 

--Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1923 1922 1923 1922 


Flour, bbis..... 238 196 225 149 


Wheat, bus.... 466 676 271 230 
Corn, bus...... 1,303 1,212 747 446 
Oats, bus..... - 1,010 830 888 667 
Rye, bus....... 130 20 2 2 
Barley, bus.... 117 98 54 58 





MILWAUKEE, APRIL 14 


FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, in cot- 
ton, per barrel, f.o.b., Milwaukee: 





This year Last year 
Spring patent ........ $7.05@7.70 $8.40@8.75 
Spring straight ....... 6.50@6.95 7.75@8.10 
a, A. eee 5.60@5.75 5.50@5.90 
Second clear ......... 4.10@5.25 4.25@4.75 
Kansas patent ....... 7.00@7.10 7.60@7.80 
Kansas straight ...... 6.55@6.65 7.15@7.35 
Rye flour, white ...... 5.85@5.45 6.75@6.20 
Rye flour, straight ... 4.85@4.95 5.05@5.76 
Rye flour, dark ....... 3.65@4.60 4.05@5.10 
Corn flour, 100 Ibs.... 1.95@2.05 1.60@1.65 
Corn meal, 100 lbs.... 1.90@2.00 1.55@1.60 
Corn grits, 100 Ibs.... 1.95@2.05 1.560@1.55 


MILLFEED—Steadier. Bran declined 50c 
ton to level with middlings. Heavier feeds 
in better request, but all trade for spot 
shipment. Production light, and absorbed by 
old contracts; consequently, offers light. 
Hominy feed nominally strong and 50c ton 
higher. Oil meal easy and off $1@2 ton. 
Gluten feed again $2 ton lower. Compara- 
tive prices, car lots, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: 

This year Last year 

Standard bran... .$29.00@29.50 $24.00@24.50 
St. fine middlings. 29.00@29.50 24.50@25.50 
Winter bran ...... 30.00@31.00 24.50@25.00 
Flour middlings... --.@32.00 27.00@28.00 
Red dog ......7.. 34.00@385.00 32.00@33.50 
Hominy feed ..... «+++ +@32.50 23.00@23.50 
Rye feed ........- 28.00@28.50 23.50@24.00 
Reground oat feed. 14.50@15.00 .....@..... 
Old process oil 

errs «eee + @42.50 
Cottonseed meal .. 44.00@50.00 
Gluten feed ...... .....@36.65 .....@32.65 

WHEAT—Closed 3@4c higher. Receipts, 
29 cars; last week, 54; last year, 12. Good 
demand from shippers and millers, especially 


54.00 @55.00 
eee» @48.50 


for durums and soft winter. Offerings small. 
Basis better on winter; firm on spring. No. 
1 dark, fancy, 4@8c over Minneapolis May 
price; No. 1 hard winter, 1@2c over May; 
No. 1 red winter, 10@13c over. No. 1 dark 
Dakota northern closed at $1.27@1.34, No. 2 
$1.25@1.30, No. 3 $1.23@1.27; No. 1 red 
winter $1.34@1.40, No. 2 $1.33@1.39, No. 3 
$1.31@1.36; No. 1 hard winter $1.28@1.29, 
No. 2 $1.27@1.28, No. 3 $1.24@1.27; No. 1 
mixed $1.31@1.34, No. 2 $1.26@1.33, No. 3 
$1.24@1.31. 

RYE—Closed 8@4c higher. Receipts, 37 
cars; last week, 37; last year, 12. Offerings 
light, and demand fair from shippers and 
local buyers. Export demand active. Basis 
easier on low grade; No. 2 ranged % @2c 
under May price. No. 1 closed at 86%c; No. 
2, 85% @86%c; No. 3, 84% @84%c; No. 4, 
82% @84\%c. 

CORN—Closed 4@4%c higher. Receipts, 
231 cars; last week, 250; last year, 139. Mar- 
ket very strong, under keen competition be- 
tween shippers and industries and heavy ex- 
port requirements. Yellow especially wanted 
at premium of 4%@*%c over white, which 
ranged ic over May-price for No. 3. Mixed 
was discounted %@lic under white. No. 3 
white closed at 81% @82c; No. 3 yellow, 82 
@82%c; No. 3 mixed, 80% @81\c. 

OATS—Closed 1% @1%c higher. Receipts, 
87 cars; last week, 176; last year, 73. De- 
mand good, local and shipping; offerings 
light. Basis better, No. 3 white spot ranging 
2c over to May price, according to weight; 
wild oats mixtures 4% @%c under. No. 3 
white closed at 46% @48c. 

BARLEY—Closed 3@4c higher. Demand 
good and offerings light. Choice to fancy, 
bright, 47@49-lb test, quotable at 73@74c; 
fair to good, 44@46-lb test, 67@72c; light 
weight, 40@43-lb test, 63@67c; feed, 61@64c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


--Receipts— --Shipments— 
1923 1922 1923 1922 


Flour, bbis... 19,600 22,220 39,570 24,020 
Wheat, bus.. 41,600 44,800 97,275 19,500 
Corn, bus.... 338,625 205,720 224,050 195,157 
Oats, bus.... 191,220 152,280 468,350 188,025 
Barley, bus.. 56,920 132,720 52,200 49,760 
Rye, bus..... 59,940 16,980 63,160 18,120 


Feed, tons... 120 1,020 11,639 8,639 





KANSAS CITY, APRIL 14 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
7-Receipts— -Shipments—, 
1923 1922 1923 1922 
Flour, bbis.. 12,025 12,850 88,725 79,950 
Wheat, bus. 868,050 664,200 643,950 1,051,650 


Corn, bus... 471,250 187,500 292,500 132,500 
Oats, bus... 450,500 44,000 132,000 96,000 
Rye, bus.... 2,200 2,200 3,300 1,100 
Barley, bus. 12,000 24,000 343,600 16,900 
Bran, tons.. 640 780 5,640 4,460 


Hay, tons... 4,560 4,380 88,725 1,116 





TOLEDO, APRIL 14 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
98’s, f.o.b., mill, $6.30@6.50; local springs, 
$6.75@7.10; local hard winters, $6.35. 
MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b., 
Toledo: 


Winter wheat bran ............ $.....@34.00 
Winter wheat mixed feed ...... 34.00@34.25 
Winter wheat middlings ....... 34.00 @34.50 


WHEAT—Receipts, 40 cars, 34 contract, 
CORN—Receipts, 27 cars, 23 contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 32 cars, 27 contract. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


-—Receipts—, --Shipments-. 
1923 1922 1923 1922 





Wheat, bus.. 56,000 386,400 219,095 39,040 
Corn, bus.... 33,750 38,750 12,815 16,320 
Oats, bus.... 65,600 12,300 249,845 25,530 
ST. LOUIS, APRIL 14 
FLOUR—Quote, nominally, jute basis, 
f.o.b., St. Louis: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
OR REE i 6.8. 5.0:6:065:4 400454604 ee $6.35 @7.00 
en RE CEE POET LE TORE CET 6.00 @6.30 
| yA rrr re 4.90@5.50 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
EE oh: hcn 6 456 6 VRS NEE TS 00 655.08 6.00 @6.25 
BOPORBRE .nccscccvccccccsesecpese 5.25 @5.50 
ee GENE ca tovcsdevighepcssusrs 4.50 @ 4.90 
SOFT WINTER FLOUR 
PRE | occ c ee ve cebucecerccscensss 6.25@6.50 
PRIS oon Kies ered cae vgievesssns 5.55 @5.95 
WRGSE CIDE cn ccccccccccccccceccss 4.65 @ 4.95 


MILLFEED—Offerings of millfeed during 
the week were about the same as for some 
weeks, but demand is becoming more inac- 
tive and this week very little business was 
workable. Prices, therefore, have shown a 
downward tendency. Quotations, per ton, in 
100-1b sacks: hard winter bran, $31.25 @31.50; 
soft winter bran, $31.50@31.75; gray shorts, 
$33 @34. 

WHEAT—Prices on both hard and soft 
wheat advanced materially during the week. 
Soft wheat of good quality was quickly ab- 
sorbed, but ordinary milling qualities met 
with limited demand. Fair shipping demand 
for heavy test blending hard wheat and sound 
yellow varieties. Receipts, 203 cars, against 
226 last week. Cash prices: No. 2 red $1.42 
@1.43, No. 3 red $1.35@1.40, ‘No. 4 red $1.34 
@1.36; No. 2 hard, $1.26. 

CORN—Cash demand for corn was fair, 
with the basis in the sample market un- 
changed. Country offerings increased slight- 


ly. The market fluctuated considerably, clos- 
ing about 4c higher on the week. Receipts, 
290 cars, against 431. Cash prices: No. 3 
corn, 82c; No. 2 yellow 84@85c, No. 3 yellow 
82% @83%c; No. 2 white 83% @85c, No. 3 
white 82c, 

OATS—Oats held within a narrow range 
of prices. Trade was largely local. Reports 
as to seeding operations were mixed; in some 
sections rains have prevented field work. 
Receipts, 227 cars, against 275. Cash prices: 
No. 3 oats, 47@48c. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

7—-Receipts—, -Shipments— 

1923 1922 1923 1922 
Flour, bbls... 94,520 66,220 123,775 72,015 
Wheat, bus.. 370,800 312,000 432,620 325,640 
Corn, bus.... 460,200 309,400 587,330 518,645 
Oats, bus.... 678,000 274,000 697,045 304,360 
Rye, bus..... 7,700 1,100 11,560 
Barley, bus.. 16,000 6,400 3,070 2,560 





BUFFALO, APRIL 14 
FLOUR—Prices, per barrel, in cotton 98's, 
carloads: 





Best patent, spring .............++. $7.70@7.95 
MEE TEINS cc cccccccceccccesce 7.45 @7.65 
Firat clear ......200.% --+ 5.80@6.05 
Rye, pure white ...... ..»+ 5.35@5.60 
PCCP T TTT Teer 5.25@5.35 
MILLFEED— Sacked 
TP, GO acc csoccscrsnccssecss $.....@32.75 
Standard middlings, ton ....... oe » @32.75 
Flour middlings, ton .......... 35.25 @35.50 
BU EE, DEED Soc cecctdccevcaces 37.00 @37.25 
Hominy feed, white, ton ....... 34.25 @34.75 
Corn meal, coarse, ton ........- 34.60@34.85 
Cracked corn, ton .........++.. 34.10@34.35 
Gluten feed, COM ...nccccccccccs oeee - @40.05 
Oil meal, 31 per cent, ton....... 40.75 @ 41.00 


Cottonseed meal, 43 per cent, ton 51.00@51.50 
Cottonseed meal, 41 per cent, ton 49.00@49.50 
Cottonseed meal, 36 per cent, ton 45.00@45.50 

WHEAT—Receipts light, with practically 
every incoming car going direct to mills. 

CORN—Dull until just before the close, 
when there was some buying at the pre- 
ceding day’s close. Closing: No. 2 yellow, 
92%c; No. 3 yellow, 91%c; No. 4 yellow, 86% 
@87c; No. 5 yellow, 84% @865c. 

OATS—There was a good local demand 
for No. 2 and No. 3, but difficulty was ex- 
perienced in getting rid of light weights at 
full market price. Eastern demand was light, 
as were receipts. Closing: No. 2 white, 53% 
@54c; No. 3 white, 52% @53c; No. 4 white, 
51% @52%c. 

BARLEY—Barley for opening shipment is 
rather scarce. Buyers are not anxious to 
take the other grades. Quotations: malting 
80@82c, feed 738@77c, on track, through 
billed. Malting in store, 78@8ic; opening 
shipment, 78 @80c. 

RYE—tThe nominal quotation for Buffalo 
was 94c at the close. 





BOSTON, APRIL ‘14 
FLOUR—Per 196 Ibs, in sacks: 





Spring patents, special short...... $7.85 @8.25 
Spring patents, standard ......... 7.30@8.00 
Sprimes Brat COMPS 2... cccccsccess 5.90@6.50 
Hard winter patents 6.60 @7.65 
Soft winter patents .... 6.75 @7.85 
Soft winter straights ... 6.60 @7.25 
Soft winter clears ............02. 6.30@6.70 
Rye flour, white patents ......... 5.10 @5.35 


MILLFEED—Slow demand _ for 
feeds, and the market easy. Other feeds also 
easfer, with little demand. Spring bran, 
$36.50@36.75; winter bran, $37@37.25; mid- 
dlings, $36.50@40; mixed feed, $35.50@41.50; 
red dog, $41.50; gluten feed, $45.80; gluten 
meal, $53.05; hominy feed, $35.50; stock feed, 
$36.50; oat hulls, reground, $21; cottonseed 
meal, $47@53; linseed meal, $44.50,—all in 
100’s. 


CORN MEAL—Market firmer, with better 
demand. Granulated yellow quoted at $2.30, 
bolted yellow $2.25, feeding meal and cracked 
corn $1.95, all in 100’s. 

OATMEAL—Market quiet, with prices un- 
changed at $3.10 for rolled and $3.41 for cut 
and ground, in 90-lb sacks. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 


c-—Receipts—, -——-Stocks——, 
1923 1922 1923 1922 


Fiour, bbie... 28,590 15,700 ..... «eevee 
Wheat, bus.. 70,650 1,335 177,197 219,078 
Corn, bus.... 3,750 26,410 2,853 1,388,181 
Oats, bus.... 48,375 34,865 19,230 273,815 
Rye, bus..... oe eevee 2,656 1,296 
Barley, bus.. ..... 12,620 cece 13,351 
Millfeed, tons. 60 Me esene | seats ° 
Corn meal, bDbis 3236 8 ..... seeee ceeves 
Oatmeal, cases. ... Be. sesed sseese 
Oatmeal, sacks , Tere ar eres y) 


Exports from Boston during the week end- 
ing April 14; 114,912 bus wheat to Liverpool, 
and 64,824 to London. 





NEW YORK, APRIL 14 


FLOUR—Buyers have not been quick in 
following increases in price. Quotations gen- 
erally higher and firmer. Trade showing in- 
creased interest, though .sales not large. 
Standard patents and clears best sellers. 
Southwestern flours quiet. Quotations: spring 
fancy patents $7.10@7.60, standard patents 
$6.60@7, clears $5.50@6.25; hard winter pat- 
ents $6.50@7, straights $6@6.50, clears $5.25 
@5.50; rye, $4.90@5.25,—all in jute. Re- 
ceipts, 259,965 bbls. 

WHEAT—Market higher and_ stronger, 
with new high levels for crop. Buying ac- 


wheat - 





280 


tive. Quotations: No. 2 red, c.i.f., domestic, 
$1.52%, nominal; No. 1 dark spring, c.i.f., 
export, $1.54%;. No. 2 hard winter, c.i.f., ex- 
port, $1.37%; No. 1 northern Manitoba, c.i.f., 
export, $1.38%; No. 2 mixed durum, c.if., 
export, $1.31%. Receipts, 837,200 bus, 


CORN—New high records for season estab- 
lished. Volume of business large, and seemed 
to favor further advances. Export demand 
only moderate. Quotations: No. 2 yellow, 
$1.02; No. 2 mixed, $1.01%; No. 2 white, 
$1.02. Receipts, 123,000 bus. 


OATS—Prices followed wheat and corn, 
selling at new high records. Quotations: No. 
2 white, 57%c; No. 3 white, 56c. Receipts, 
140,000 bus. 





PHILADELPHIA, APRIL 14 


FLOUR—Receipts this week, 17,076,113 lbs 
in sacks. Exports, 1,700 sacks to Rotterdam. 
Quotations, per 196 lbs, packed in 140-lb jute 
sacks: 

Spring first patent 
Spring standard patent 
Spring first clear 

Hard winter short patent t ‘ 
Hard winter straight 6.25 @6.50 


RYE FLOUR—In small supply and firmer 
in sympathy with raw material, but trade 
quiet. Quotations: $5.25@5.50 bbl in sacks, 
according to quality. 


MILLFEED—Supplies small, 
slow and some kinds weaker. 
car lots, per ton: 

Boring WFAR .osccsccccesescccee $36.50@37.00 
Soft winter bran 38.00 @38.50 
Standard middlings 35.560 @36.00 
Flour middlings 37.50@38.00 
Red dog 41.00 @ 42.00 


WHEAT—Market firm and advanced 4@ 
4%c, under light offerings and influenced by 
unfavorable crop advices. Receipts, 762,560 
bus; exports, 352,449; stock, 1,963,705. Quo- 
tations: 

No. 2 red winter $1.40 
No. 3 red winter 36 
No. 4 red winter 84 @1.35 
No. 5 red winter .80 @1.31 
No. 4 red winter, garlicky.... 1.30% @1.31% 
No. 5 red winter, garlicky.... 1.25% @1.26% 

Mixed wheat 3c under red winter. Sample 

according to quality. 


CORN—Market for export deliveries 5c 
higher under light offerings, but trade quiet. 
Local car lots advanced 3%c. Receipts, 384,- 
912 bus; stock, 425,616. Quotations: car lots, 
in export elevator, No. 2 92%@93%c, No. 3 
91@92c, No. 4 89% @90%c; car lots for local 
trade, No. 2 yellow 96@97c, No. 3 yellow 
95 @ 96c. 


CORN PRODUCTS—Firm in 
with strength of raw material, 
quiet. Quotations: 

Kiln-dried— 

Granulated yellow meal, fancy...$....@2.00 
Granulated white meal, fancy.... -@2.00 
Yellow table meal, fancy 
White table meal, fancy 
White corn flour, fancy 
Yellow corn flour, fancy 
Pearl hominy and grits 
Pearl hominy and grits, c 
pkgs 24 oz each 


OATS—Offerings light and market firm 
and 2%c higher, but trade quiet. Receipts, 
97,103 bus; stock, 810,943. Quotations: No. 
2 white, 57@57%c; No. 3 white, 56@56%c. 


OATMEAL—Quiet, but firmly held. Quo- 
tations: ground oatmeal, 100-lb sacks, $3.75; 
rolled, steam or kiln-dried, per two 90-lb 
sacks, $5.80; patent cut, per two 100-Ib sacks, 
$7.60@8; pearl barley, in 100-lb sacks, fine 
$6.30, coarse $3.25 


$7.15 @7.50 


but demand 
Quotations, 


@1.41 
@1.37 


sympathy 
but trade 


100-lb sacks 


- @2.00 





MINNEAPOLIS, APRIL 17 


Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or round 
lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Minneapolis, per 
196 lbs, were within the following range: 

April 17 Year ago 


eign s dipe $8.30@9.10 
8.10@8.50 
7.80@8.00 
5.50 @5.65 
3.50@4.00 


Short patent, 
cotton 
Standard patent 
Second patent 
*First clear, jute 
*Second clear, jute ... 
*140-lb jutes. 


Durum flour quotations, 30@60-day ship- 
ment, f.o.b., Minneapolis, today (April 17), 
in jute, were: 


3. 25@4. 10 


April 17 Year ago 

«+++ @6.50 $7.15 @7.40 
$.85@4.40 6.50@5.90 
$.45@3.70 ....@4.30 


No. 2 semolina 
Durum flour 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 

1920 
234,940 
215,950 


1922 1921 

184,045 226,170 

246,736 230,110 258,160 

April 7.. 304,195 259,350 264,360 197,745 

March 31. 313,010 303,230 313,065 233,640 

Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 

apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 

1922 1921 1920 

April 21.. 2,275 5,310 5,410 
April 14.. 2,570 1,485 
April 7.. 4,270 7,905 
March 31. 1,215 2,240 9,955 


April 21.. 
April 14.. 


MILLFEED PRICES 


Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (April 17), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 
by brokers: 

April 17 Year ago 
$27.25 @27.50 $.....@23.00 
Stand. middlings.. 27.25@27.50 23.50@24.00 
Flour middlings... 30.00@30.50 26.00@27.00 
R. dog, 140-1b jute 32.00@34.00 30.00@34.00 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.0.b., Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs* $31.50@31.75 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 31.50@31.75 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 31.50@31.75 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 31.50@31.75 
Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks. 26.00@27.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. , 2.15 
Corn meal, yellowt 2. 2.10 
Rye flour, white* 4.90 
Rye flour, pure dark* . 3.75 
Whole wheat flour, bbit 6.60 
Graham, standard, bbit 6.50 
Rolled oats** see + @2.57% 
43.00@44.00 
*In sacks. tPer 100 lbs. ¢{Per bb! in sacks. 
**90-lb jute sacks. 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 
end- No. pac- -—Output—, -Exports— 
ing mills ity 1922 1921 1922 1921 
3. 55 68,800 151,796 135,825 coe 1,187 
. 42 50,375 150,300 150,150 iv 6a% 
- 50 57,900 161,510 182,505 + nae 
. 51 56,500 180,620 156,095 
- 49 69,350 192,325 154,730 
51 61,600 200,935 186,180 ane 
51 55,050 199,155 170,730 357 
52 55,950 192,390 176,885 wee 
54 59,350 187,625 144,852 
. 48 56,900 169,505 142,890 
47 51,350 149,535 116,002 


CASH WHEAT PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, No. 2 dark, No. 2 northern, 
May and July wheat at Minneapolis, per 
bushel: 


Apr. 14. 


No. 1 nor 
April $1.24% @1.32 
April “ > ett 3 1.23% @1.31 
April .24% @1.32 
April .26% @1.34 
April 16 -24 @1.32 
April 1 @1. ‘36 .26 @1.34 
‘No. 2 dark No. 2 nor 
$1.23% @1.29% .21% @1.27% 
1.22% @1.28% .20% @1.26% 
.21% @1.27% 
.24% @1.29% 
22 @1.27 
24 @1.29 
May 


% 
% 
% 
% 


April 
April 
April 
April 


July April 
$1.24% $1.25% 14 
1.23% 1.25 16 
1.26% 17 1.26 
Daily electing cash prices of No. 1 amber, 
No. 1 durum, No, 2 amber and No. 2 durum 
wheat at Minneapolis, per bushel: 
No. 1 amber No. 1 durum 
April Rew e tert 
April 1.12 
April 
April 
April 
April @1.20 
No. 2 amber 
April 
April 
April 
April 1.14% @1. 19% 
April 1.14 @1.18 
April 1.15 @1.19 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per a. 

- Corn Oats Barley 

- 72% @73 Al @42% 8K OTE 53@61 

-- 75% @76 41% @43% -@80% 53@61 

-» 7 @76% 41% @42% 54@62 

-- 7% @i76% 41% @42% 55@63 

-. TFE% @T6E% 42% @43% 56@64 

- 74% @75 41% @42% 56@64 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 
Saturday were: April 15 

April 14 April7 1922 
--1,778,900 2,031,710 1,189,480 

23,465 0 


Wheat, bus... 


Flaxseed, bus.... 133, 200 79,560 
Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 
ing Saturday were: April 15 
April14 April7 1922 
911,050 1,085,040 
288,389 331,315 
12,030 14,418 
122,220 
830,000 
224,190 


Millstuff, tons.... 


Oats, bus.... 
Barley, bus 

Rye, 70,650 
Flaxseed, bus.... 13,000 14,410 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 


Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Apr. 15 Apr. 16 Apr. 17 

1921 1920 


13, 200 


Apr. 14 Apr. 7 

Corn ... 418 382 354 29 
9,322 21, ae 6 6S 295 2,417 

849 613 989 787 

3,238 1,022 36 08=— 4,621 

Flaxseed. 8 9 66 8 1,020 29 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 


Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
dates given, in bushels (000’s omitfed): 

Apr. 15 sa” 16 
Apr.14 Apr.7 1922 19 
8 1,126 
No. 1 northern. .1,311 57 
No. 2 northern. .1,819 253 
7,57 4,439 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
Minneapolis ——— Duluth ———, 
Track Toarr. Track May July 
April - -$3.34% 3.27 % 3.18% 3.08% 
April «++ 3.388% 3.35 
April --- 8.41 3.87 
April -++ 8.45% 8.40 
April «++ 3.46 3.39 «3. 
April - 3.41% 3.42% 3.34% 3. 3.12 
Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
o— Receipts——, -——In store——, 
1923 1922 1921 1923 1922 1921 
Minneapolis. 133 32 94 8 56 1,020 
Duluth 2 86 1,617 


Totals.... 145 41 108 142 2,637 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1922, to April 
14, 1923, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


c-—Receipts—, -Shipments—, 

1922-23 1921-22 1922-23 1921-22 

Minneapolis ... 5,280 3,278 965 1,060 
Duluth 3,246 2,561 3,048 3,068 
8,526 65,839 


4,013 4,128 





United States Visible Grain Supply 

Visible supply of grain in the United States 

on April 14, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye Briy 
Baltimore .. 462 914 387 2,530 43 
Boston 2 20 3 ees 
Buffalo $24 587 422 426 
Chicago .... 5,258 843 300 
Afloat .... 2 407 131 216 eee 

Detroit 4 72 21 

St. Joseph... 88 3 
Duluth ....11, 588 9,718 
Galveston ... 8 ase ess 103 
nga - 233 2 
Kan. City.. 738 139 
Milwaukee. . § 974 169 
Sioux City... 5 365 56 
Minneap’lis 14,503 8,929 3,281 
N. Orleans. .1,069 88 56 
Newp. News. oes 6e0 
New York. 1,147 
1,633 
, 148 
Philadelphia. 970 811 
St. Louis.... 599 
Toledo 277 
Canals 1 eee eee 


. 629 





-45,476 26,897 23,073 18,415 2,565 
.33,129 43,146 61,933 8,675 1,680 

Increases: Wheat, 98,000 bus; barley, 30,- 
000. Decreases: Corn, 572,000 bus; oats, 
149,000; rye, 16,000. 


Totals .. 
Last year.. 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 
April 13, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Elevator— Oats Barley Flax 
Consolidated .... 107 34 15 
Ogilvies 113 
Grain Growers .. 294 
Fort William .... 
G, TF. P. 
‘North Western .. 
Port Arthur 620 
Can. Gov't 130 
Sask. Co-op. 3,7 41 

642 


Totals 2,599 
Year ago 2,508 
Receipts 297 
Rail shipments... 23 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’S OMITTED) 

Wheat— 

. 1 hard 4 

. 1 northern.17,113 

. 2 northern. .4,520 

. 3 northern. .2,130 

129 


Special bin 
Others 
Private 


Special bin 
Others 
Private 





Weekly Grain Exports 

Exports of grain for the week ended April 
14, as reported by the Bureau of Markets, 
exclusive of flour, and including only wheat 
inspected out under American grades, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 

Ports— Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye 
Atlantic .... 415 00 7 72 54 
Gulf .... 3 rT 
Pacific 


Totals .... 279 
Prev. week. 286 
Totals July i, 

1922, to ‘April 

14, 1923.114,747 50,879 13,620 17,685 33,471 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 

Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 

r—Mpls— --Duluth— Winnipeg 
1923 1922 1923 1922 1922 
10... 192 100 108 51 89 415 
i... 0. 36 95 134 
13, .. 269° 397 66 187 
33... 3500'S... eo 3.3 ¢.. 
14... 155 201 69 205 
16... 406 297 28 338 


Totals ..1,314 910 
*Holiday. 


299 2,602 1,279 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul and Duluth; also by 63 


April 18, 1923 


“outside” mills with a daily capacity of 
70,315 bbis, from Sept. 1, 1922, to April 14, 
1923, with comparisons, in barrels (000’s 
omitted): 

-—Output—, —Exports— 

1922-23 1921-22 1922-23 1921-99 
Minneapolis . 9,747 158 635 
St. Paul "430 3 ene ‘a 
Duluth-Superior 781 eee : 
Outside mills .. 6,594 17 





OCEAN RATES 


Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tues: 
day, April 17, in cents per 100 lbs: 


cc From——_—_ 
Phila- -Hamp- 
New Bos- Balti- del- ton 
York ton more phia Roads 
19.00 


To— 
Aberdeen .... Saas Sele. 65.00 
Amsterdam .. 19.00. 19.00 19.00 19.00 
Antwerp 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
Belfast 20.00 .... 20.00 20.00 ee 

17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 


19.00 
18.00 


. 25.00 25.00 
Christiania 25.00 25.00 
Stavanger ... 00 .... 25.00 25.00 
Copenhagen... 25.00 25.00 
20.00 
20.00 
32.00 
17.00 
27.00 
25.00 
27.00 
17.00 
23.00 
23.00 


Stockholm ... 
Gothenburg .. 
Malmé 
Hamburg .... 
Bordeaux .... 
Havre 
Marseilles 
Helsingfors .. 
Genoa, Naples 
Hull 


28.00 

25.00 

16.00 . 
17.00 17.00 
17.00 17.00 
20.00 20.00 
17.00 17.00 


Liverpool .... 
London 
Londonderry. . 
Manchester .. 
Newcastle 
Rotterdam . 
Gibraltar .... 
Southampton. 


A 0 19. 00 19.0 0 
.00 24.00 


Stettin 





Average Export Prices 

Monthly average export prices of whieat 
flour, wheat and corn shipped from the 
United States, as reported by the Depart- 

ment of Commerce: 
1923— Flour, bbl Wheat, bu Corn, bu 
$5.75 $1.28 $ .821 
December .... 6 - 802 
November .... . \ 810 
October a ° .7T7 
coe .701 
-714 
-784 
706 
.712 
-696 
695 
635 
626 


December x J 635 
November ... . . 612 
October ....... 3 . 595 
September .... . . .600 
August ...... ‘ ° 640 





Wheat by Grade and Type 


Percentage of total federal wheat inspec- 
tions graded respectively No. 1, No. 2, No. 3 
and other grades, by crop years ended 
June 30: 

1920 
No. 8 
No. 32 
No. 3 ° 30 
All 


Percentage of total federal wheat inspec- 
tions falling into the principal type classifi- 
cations, by crop years ended June 30: 

*1923 1922 1921 1920 
Hard red spring. 22 15 20 
Durum 9 6 3 
Hard red winter. 39 48 46 
Soft red winter.. 14 14 13 
White 4 5 4 
Mixed wheat ... 12 14 


100 «100 86100 
*Eight months. 





Condition of Rye Crop 


Condition of the United States rye croP, 
in percentage of normal, on Dec. 1, 1522, 
and April 1, 1923, as compared with the April 
1 condition’ in 1922 and the average for the 
10 years 1913-22, as estimated by the )Dec- 
partment of Agriculture: 

ie i— 
19 AV. 
New York 2 90 
New Jersey 90 
Pennsylvania a 
Indiana . 
Illinois 
Michigan 
Wisconsin 
Minnesota 


North Dakota .... 
South Dakota .... 
Nebraska 

Kansas 

Montana 

Colorado 


United States ... 





3, 1923 


acity of 
April 14, 
8 (000’s 


ports—, 
} 1921-22 


635 


17 


c ports, 
d Tues- 


-Hamp- 
ton 
Roads 
19.00 
18.00 


lj 00 


9 00 
17.00 


V7 00 
As} 0 0 


17.00 
17.00 
20.00 
17.00 


19 00 


wheat 
m the 
Jepart- 


orn, bu 
$ .821 


802 


ispec- 
No. 3 
ended 
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Flour sales are light, both locally and 
in interstate trade. A moderate volume 
has been placed along the Atlantic sea- 
board, shipment by water, but prices for 
Pacific Coast flour are out of line with 
offerings of eastern mills. 

Washington mills have, as a rule, been 
comfortably situated during the past 60 
days in grinding for filling heavy oriental 
orders booked early in the year, but this 
work is about over. A large quantity of 
flour is now being shipped or awaiting 
shipment in filling old oriental orders, 


and until this reaches the Orient and is | 


absorbed, a renewal of active demand is 
not anticipated. Reports of another 
wheat crop failure in China, however, pre- 
sage a renewal of oriental flour demand 
later on. 

Pacific Coast flours are a little nearer 
a workable basis with the United King- 
dom, but only a trifling business has, so 
far, resulted. 

Soft wheat flours are quoted at a wide 
range. Nominally, blue-stem family pat- 
ent is quoted at $7.50 bbl, basis 49-lb cot- 
tons; Washington bakers patent is quoted 
at $6.70@6.90 bbl, and pastry flour $5.70 
@6.05, both basis cotton 98's. 

Hard wheat top patents, basis 98-lb 
cottons, carloads, seaboard, are quoted: 
Montana, $6.90@7.50; Dakota, $7.70@ 
8.55; Kansas, $7@7.50; Washington, 
made from Montana and/or Dakota and 
Pacific hard wheats, $6.90@7.30. 

Demand for feed for California is less 
insistent, on account of general rains a 
week ago having allayed drouth condi- 
tions there. As a result, millfeed mar- 
kets are easy on the north Pacific Coast. 
Washington mill-run is quoted at $30 ton 
in straight cars, delivered at transit 
points. Montana mills are not quoting 
for earlier than June shipment, and are 
asking $30@81 ton for mixed feed. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Weekly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 

rels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output ofac- 

capacity for week tivity 
April 84365 x0 i5050 52,800 ° 32 
Previous week ..... 52,800 17,011 32 
SOO? GON <cene 30su 62,800 16,195 31 
Two years ago..... 52,800 6,862 13 
Three years ago.... 52,800 43,806 83 
Four years ago..... 46,800 22,030 47 
Five years ago..... 46,800 28,092 60 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 

Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
April 6646-5, cocbaxee 57,000 ° 8 
Previous week ..... 57,000 12,983 23 
ZOO? OB8 a aceciss ka 57,000 17,047 30 
Two years ago..... 57,000 19,605 34 
Three years ago.... 57,000 34,886 61 
Four years ago..... 57,000 19,348 33 
Five years ago..... 57,000 27,788 48 


BUNGE ENTERS PACIFIC COAST TRADE 

Bunge & Co., of Amsterdam, Holland, 
one of the largest grain exporting and 
importing firms of the world, who operate 
at Buenos Aires, Argentina, under the 
name of Bunge & Borne, Limitado, an- 
nounce that they will shortly open offices 
at Seattle and Portland to export grain 
from the Pacific Coast. M. K. Crossnay, 
of —— & Borne, Limitado, is on his 
way to Seattle to arrange details for con- 
ducting this business, and may remain 
permanently on the Pacific Coast. W. H. 
Foster and J. A. Pease, vice presidents 
of the Gray-Rosenbaum Grain Co., will 
act as Seattle representatives of Bunge 
& Co,, and the Gray-Rosenbaum Grain 

» Now in process of liquidation, will 
retire from business. 


The Gray-Rosenbaum Grain Co. was 
a subsidiary corporation of P. N. Gray 
& Co., New York, and the Rosenbaum 
Grain Co., Chicago, and was affiliated in 
its foreign grain handling with Bunge & 
Co., Amsterdam. Recently the Rosen- 
baum Grain Co. became affiliated with 
William H. Mueller & Co., a grain con- 
cern of The Hague, Holland, and as 
Bunge & Co. and William H. Mueller & 
Co. are trade competitors, it was no 
longer expedient for Bunge & Co. to rep- 
resent the Gray-Rosenbaum Grain Co.’s 
interests. 

It has not yet been decided whether 
Bunge & Co. will establish their head- 
quarters at Seattle or Portland. Charles 
W. Baum, Portland representative of the 
Gray-Rosenbaum Grain Co., returned re- 
cently to Chicago, and the Portland and 
Seattle offices of that company will be 
closed as soon as its affairs can be 
wound up. 

NOTES 


Exports of wheat (flour included) 
from Washington and Oregon ports for 
the crop year to April 1 were 35,191,160 
bus, against 55,252,198 a year ago. 

Flour exports to the Orient from the 
Pacific Northwest for the crop year to 
date, July 1, 1922, to April 1, 1923, were 
2,512,558 bbls, against 2,214,215 last year; 
Europe, 366,206, against 832,695; South 
America 256,247, against 141,632. 

The 59c rate on coarse grains and coarse 
grain products from “F” & “G” territory 
to-north Pacific Coast points, agreed to 
by the transcontinental carriers in Feb- 
ruary, has been temporarily suspended, 
pending a hearing before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission at Minneapolis, 
May 7. The Milwaukee and Union Pa- 
cific lines have already published tariffs 
granting the 59c rate. 

The complaint of the board of railroad 
commissioners of the state of Montana, 
filed with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, relative to the Montana export 
rate on wheat and flour, will be heard at 
Helena, Mont., May 8, and at Seattle 
May 12. In October, 1922, the trans- 
continental lines established rates on 
wheat and flour from the western half 
of Montana to north Pacific Coast points, 
for export to foreign countries and to 
the Philippines and Hawaiian Islands, 7c 
per cwt below domestic rates. The Mon- 
tana railroad commissioners ask that the 
carriers be ordered to establish grain 
rates from Montana, east and west bound 
in domestic interstate commerce, not 
higher than the export rates, to apply to 
wheat and coarse grains and their prod- 
ucts. 





OREGON 

Porttanp, Orecon.—The flour market 
is quiet again but, with prices firmer be- 
cause of the wheat advance, the mills 
look for an early increase in local buying. 
Listed quotations are $7.55 for family 
patents, $7.05 for bakers hard wheat 
and $7.30 for bakers blue-stem patents. 

There is a moderate business being 
done in millfeed at none ho uota- 
tions, mill-run at $34 ton and middlings 
at $36. 

Weekly output of Portland flour mills, 
in barrels, as reported to The North- 


western Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
April 8-14 ......... 57,000 32,685 5 
Previous week ..... 57,000 28,398 49 
Year ago ...... w+» 57,000 19,010 33 
Two years ago-;.... 48,000 21,453 44 
Three years ago.... 48,000 43,477 90 
Four years ago..... 42,600 29,559 69 
Five years ago..... 33,000 28,019 84 


A considerable amount of parcel busi- 
ness in wheat has been done with Europe 
and, with the market here on an export 
basis again, fair progress is expected to 
be made in cleaning up the surplus. 


Closing bids at the exchange: hard white, 
$1.35 bu; soft white and western white, 
$1.26; hard winter, northern spring and 
western red, $1.19. 

The corn market has been active, and 
some trading has been done in oats. 
Corn closed at $36.25 ton for No. 2 
eastern yellow, and $36 for No. 3. Oats 
closed at $86@36.50. 

The government survey estimates the 
supply of farm labor in Oregon \at 92 
per cent of last year. 

J. M. Lownspate. 





MONTANA 

Great Faris, Mont.—With continued 
and persistent demand for feedstuffs 
coming to the Montana mills, chiefly 
from California points, another $1 ton 
has been added to the price, and it is 
said that the supply is still insufficient 
to meet the calls. The California terri- 
tory became one of the chief sources of 
shipment of feedstuffs from Montana 
mills some three weeks ago, when the 
threatened shortage of feed forages in 
that state caused the people there to 
look for feed supply on the outside. 

Aside from that » Bev there has been 
no unusual phase to the milling quota- 
tions, and flour, all grades, stands un- 
changed from a week ago. Demand is 
said to be normal for the season, and 
some of the mills are reported to be now 
planning. their summer schedule to meet 
such repairs as may be required. The 
current prices: patent flour $7 bbl and 
first clear $5, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., 
Great Falls, in car lots. Bran $27 ton 
and standard middlings $29, same terms. 


NOTES 

J. C. Taylor, of the state agricultural 
college, has just returned to Bozeman 
from a tour of the Judith basin, and re- 
ports that everything in that territory is 
right for a banner crop of winter wheat. 

H. J. Brouillette, proprietor of the 
Choteau bakery, has returned from Pull- 
man, Wash., where he passed the winter, 
to reopen his plant, which was closed 
several months ago when business depres- 
sion became acute in that section of the 
state. 

Grain men of Great Falls estimate 
that there has been more than 85 per 
cent of the 1922 wheat crop already tak- 
en to market, and as about 5 per cent 
will be needed for seed, there remains 
but a small portion to be carried to the 
terminals. 

Montana grain growers and shippers 
have just learned of the appointment of 
Mrs. R. E. Barrett, formerly of Great 
Falls, as city manager of Warrenton, 
Oregon. She is credited as being one of 
the leading factors in bringing about the 
practice of routing Montana grown grain 
westward. 

Henry Coulam, general agent of the 
Union Pacific Railroad Co., with offices 
in Butte, is directing a campaign in the 
agricultural portions of the state served 
by his company for the eradication of 
the barberry bush as a means of elimi- 
emmy 9 the damage to the wheat crop 
from black stem rust. 

Settlers coming from eastern points 
are arriving daily in Montana, most of 
the newcomers locating in the irrigated 
portions of the Milk River valley along 
the main line of the Great Northern. 
One day last week. 14 carloads of set- 
tlers’ equipment, with 15 families ac- 
companying them, were reported. 

Joun A. Curry. 


UTAH 

Ocven, Uran.—Although there has 
been a fair demand for flour and an in- 
creased number of inquiries from the 
southeastern states and the Pacific 
Coast, as well as Utah-Idaho territory, 
no important changes have taken place 
in flour market conditions during the 
week ending April 14. Millers report 
that flour is being shipped more freely, 
that bookings are good and that the 
spring business is materializing in ex- 
cellent shape. 

Prices for flour remained practically 
unchanged. Quotations were made to 
the southeastern trade at $6.60@6.75 
bbl for soft wheat straights and $6.80@7 
for high patents, basis 98-lb cotton bags, 
f.o.b., lower Mississippi River points. 

California continued an excellent mar- 
ket, with family patents selling at $6.50 
@6.75 bbl and bakers flour at $6.85, 98- 
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Ib cotton bags, f.o.b., California common 
points. 

Local prices were $6.25@6.35 bbl for 
family patents and $5.75@6 for soft 
wheat flours, car lots, f.o.b., Ogden, 48- 
Ib cotton bags. 

The bran market continues very good, 
with the local price holding at $383@35 
ton, f.o.b., Ogden, in car lots, and Cali- 
fornia purchasing at $38@40, car lots, 
f.o.b., California common points. 

Although grain buyers and millers 
have been making quotations for wheat, 
nearly the entire crop of Utah and Idaho 
has been moved, according to reports. 
Mills are receiving grain constantly, how- 
ever, from their country elevators. 
Wheat prices, milling-in-transit _ bill, 
freight paid to Ogden, are $1.23 bu for 
No. 1 soft white, $1.27@1.28 for No. 1 
northern spring and $1.30 for No. 1 hard 
winter. 

NOTES 


Senator Reed Smoot has served formal 
notice on the Department of the Interior 
that Utah will insist upon the adoption 
of the Provo-Weber irrigation project at 
the next session of Congress. ‘This proj- 
ect is expected to cost about $10,000,000 
and to bring under reclamation much 
land, valuable when irrigated, in the vi- 
cinity of Ogden, Salt Lake City and 
Provo, Utah. 

Alleging that funds received from the 
sale of wheat by the South Idaho branch 
of the Idaho Wheat Growers’ Associa- 
tion have been used for the purchase of 
warehouses and for warehouse organiza- 
tion to such an extent that the organiza- 
tion will be unable to make a settlement 
with its members, the Northwest Wheat 
Growers’ Association, of Portland, Ore- 
gon, and Minneapolis, has filed a com- 
plaint in the district court at Pocatello, 
Idaho, asking for a receiver to take 
charge of the affairs of the South Idaho 
organization. It has been operated for 
two years, with headquarters at Ameri- 
can Falls, and is a branch of the Idaho 
organization, but operated independently 
under a board of five directors. 

W. E. Zuppann. 





LOS ANGELES 

Los Anceres, Cat.—There has been 
some interest in flour, locally, and several 
round lots have been placed. “However, 
buyers seem to have their immediate and 
near future needs well cared for. Prices 
for Montana patents range around $7 
bbl, Utah-Idaho bakers patents $6.40@ 
7, Kansas short patents about $7, 95 per 
cent patents $6.40, northern mills pat- 
ents $7. 

The milifeed situation has not changed 
much, Montana mill-run being offered at 
$37 ton, Utah-Idaho red $38, and white 
$39. Some Kansas has been offered for 
shipment at $36.50, delivered. 





BARLEY PRODUCTION UNCHANGED _ 

Wasuincton, D. C.—Barley produc- 
tion in the United States has been little 
affected by prohibition, according to the 
Department of Agriculture. There has 
been no noticeable change either in the 
acreage or the market. 

The normal use of barley for brewing 


was never more than 30 per cent of the 
crop, it is said, and this was only barley 
of the highest grade, for which a pyc 


mium was paid. This market for f nas | 
barley has not disappeared, because muc 
is still required for the manufacture of 
malts and near beers, and also by reason 
of the increased demand for export bar- 
ley, in part due to the continued absence 
of. Russian barley from the world mar- 
ket. 

The remaining 70 per cent of the 
crop, comprising the lower grades, still 
competes with oats and other grains for 
feed and milling. The use of barley as 
stock feed, the department says, has in- 
creased in recent years because of a bet- 
ter realization of its value for this use, 
and a recognition of its high yield com- 
pared with other small grains. 

JoHN Marrinan. 





The grain markets at Antwerp, Bel- 
gium, were very active during the first 
10 months of 1922, and imports . were 
larger than in 1921. About 1,000,000 
more tons of corn were imported than in 
1921. Prices in 1922, with the exception 
of those for barley, were 20@25 per cent 
higher than those of 1921, advises Con- 
sul Messersmith, Antwerp. 
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HUNGARY’S MILL OUTLOOK 


Awkward Situation Results from Loss of 
Wheat Growing Territories and from 
Government Regulations 


Buparest, Huncary.—tThe agricultural 
situation in Hungary is generally satis- 
factory. Owing to the mild spell of 
weather which has prevailed for several 
weeks, the fields are without a cover of 
snow, but farmers have no reason to 
complain, as there is no danger of frost. 
In certain districts they were sowing 
wheat until three weeks ago, which means 
an extraordinary delay, and there is lack 
of seed, especially in the county of Szat- 
mdr. Nevertheless the area of autumn 
sown wheat and rye is said to be about 
equal to that of the last year. 

According to a statement of the Hun- 
garian statistical office, the quantities of 
the chief cereals harvested in Hungary 
during the last two years were as fol- 
lows, in bushels (000’s omitted) : 





Wheat Rye Barley Oats Corn 
1922.. 62,480 21,220 20,665 22,048 32,226 
1921.. 44,775 22,795 21,114 21,359 31,636 


It cannot be denied that cereal cul- 
ture and the yield of the soil have taken a 
retrograde turn in Hungary. This coun- 
try before the war was a renowned wheat 
grower and flour exporter. Owing to the 
peace of Trianon, Hungary, which his- 
torically and geographically was an un- 
divided country for hundreds of years, 
lost vast territories, the size of which is 
illustrated by the following figures: in 
pre-war times the territory of Hungary 
amounted to 325,404 square kilometers 
and her population to 20,080,837, but the 
peace treaty has reduced these figures 
respectively, to 91,114 and 7,481,000. In 
other words the country has lost two 
thirds of her territory and nearly 60 per 
cent of the wheat producing area, which 
is the more deplorable as, owing to the 
disastrous consequences of the war, revo- 
lutions, the Bolshevist régime, and the 
Roumanian invasion, the agricultural 
production and the yield of the soil 
suffered severely. 

Among the agricultural industries 
which are based upon the cereal culture 
of Hungary the milling industry occu- 
pies the foremost place, as it is rooted 
in the fostering soil of this country and 
in the superior characteristics of the 
steel wheat grown in Hungary, as well 
as in the high perfection of the technical 
outfit of the Hungarian mills. 

The flours of the Budapest steam 
mills are ground according to the highly 
developed Hungarian milling system of 
gradually reducing the grist to the ut- 
most fineness. They are acknowledged 
to be first rate products as regards pu- 
rity, whiteness, output in bread and fine 
flavor. < 

The Hungarian milling industry was 
developed in the sixties of the past cen- 
tury, when other branches of Hungarian 
industry were still in a primitive state. 
Until 1900 Hungarian mills were entitled 
to import and grind foreign wheats in 
bond, but unfortunately, owing to a 
lamentable economic blunder, grinding in 
bond was abolished. 

The peace treaty of Trianon has 
wrung from Hungary about 60 per cent 
of her wheat production by assigning with 
a single stroke of pen the Bacska dis- 
trict to Roumania and Jugo-Slavia. In 
pre-war times these territories were the 
chief furnishers of grist for Budapest 
mills, but now, owing to the prohibitive 
measures taken by these countries and 
also to the decline of agricultural pro- 
duction in Roumania and Jugo-Slavia, 
the Budapest mills cannot get grain from 
that source. It is really a great pity 
that under the present lamentable eco- 
nomic conditions the Budapest mills’ 
grinding capacity is thus artificially 
Sede 

After the last harvest a certain revival 
in flour export took place, the govern- 
ment granting milling in bond under 
certain conditions. The Budapest mills 
imported some lots of Argentine and 
Bulgarian wheat, and the flours made 
therefrom were exported into foreign 
countries duty free. These mills suc- 
ceeded in selling fair quantities of their 
finest wheat patent flours in Vienna and 
in Czecho-Slovakia. 

However, the treasury being anxious 
to increase the state’s income, placed an 
export duty on flours ground from for- 


eign wheat. The export duty was so high 
<= kilograms of wheat to be delivered 
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“in kind” for every 100 kilograms of 
flour exported—that the export flour 
came to a standstill again, because, with 
such a high export duty, the Budapest 
milled flours could not meet the strong 
competition of American, French, Dutch, 
German and other foreign flours. 

Thus the Budapest mills are again in 
an awkward situation, for the output 
in patents is too large to be absorbed in 
the country and an outlet into foreign 
countries must be found in order to get 
foreign bills and improve the commercial 
balance and the crown currency. 

Negotiations between the Hungarian 
government and the mills, tending to a 
revival of flour export, are being con- 
tinued, and hopes are entertained that 
they will lead to a satisfactory result. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Dututnu, Minn.—The slow condition 
that has characterized the flour market 
for several weeks was still the rule in the 
week ending April 14. The larger buyers 
were conspicuous by their absence, evi- 
dently having their requirements provided 
for and not being anxious about the fu- 
ture. This left only small consumers and 
distributors in the market, and their buy- 
ing demands were neither urgent nor im- 
portant. The strength in wheat caused 
an advance in mill prices of 10c bbl, but 
this did not stir up buyers. 

Except for a light and scattered in- 
quiry from durum flour buyers there 
was nothing doing in that market. A few 
shipping orders came in for domestic 
account, but there was no evidence of 
anything moving for export. Prices were 
advanced ldc bbl. 

The rye mill sold small quantities of 
flour to the home trade, but aside from 
that the market was bare of interest. The 
rye market was strong, and forced an 
advance of 20c bbl in flour prices. 

The inquiry for millfeed has slackened. 
The mills had little to offer after caring 
for a few orders they booked. One mill 
is operating on reduced time and ca- 
pacity, and this reduces the feed output. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 
Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
April B14 .ccccccccccccece 14,105 3 
Previous week .......++.0. 15,885 42 
LMSt YORP occccccccccccccs 10,950 30 
TWO Years ABO ....seeeceee 17,725 48 


NOTES 


R. P. Woodworth and H. A. Wernli, 
Minneapolis grain men, visited Duluth 
recently. 

H. F. Salyards, of Ely, Salyards & 
Co., has returned from a three months’ 
trip to Arizona. 

Flour receipts from interior points at 
railroad warehouses for water shipment 
- the week ending April 14 were 47,805 
bls. 


A. L. Goodman, of the Duluth Univer- 
sal Milling Co., attended the meeting of 
the Millers’ National Federation at Cni- 
cago, April 13. 

Shipments by rail increased somewhat 
in the week ending April 14, a total of 
139,000 bus going out. The bulk of it 
was durum wheat. 


Little of the grain now held here is 
sold for shipment, according to dealers in 
close touch with the situation. Eastern 
demand is very slow. 

Offerings of cash rye were large and 
were readily absorbed. Other coarse 
grains came on sale in small amounts, 
receipts being small. 

Canadian grain moves in very slowly. 
Flaxseed is quickly taken by crushers, 
who pay the duty, but other grain goes 
into store in bond awaiting shipment. 

J. A. Sim, of New York, manager of 
the Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co., vis- 
ited the office of the Duluth-Superior 
Milling Co. and the Duluth exchange on 
April 16. 


ogee of cash spring wheat are very 
light, and sales are unimportant. In 
durum wheat one elevator interest took 
the larger part. The mills picked up a 
few choice cars. 

Rumor has it that a vessel was char- 
tered a few days ago to take durum 
wheat from Duluth to Buffalo, but noth- 
ing here is known of it. The rate quoted 
now is 414c bu bid and 5c asked on wheat. 


The Tomlinson Co., vessel nt, com- 
posed of F. P. Houghton and D. W. 


Stocking, has dissolved. Mr. Stocking 
becomes Duluth representative of K. A. 
Scott & Co., of Cleveland, and Mr. 
Houghton will open an office by himself. 


Flaxseed futures were sold heavily on 
April 16 after the previous week’s rush 
to buy and the heavy advance. May lost 
43,c and — 7%,c. The No. 1 spot bid 
was advanced 2c by crushers, and closed 
at 17c over May. To arrive remains 
unchanged at 5@10c over May. 

The date of opening of navigation is 
anybody’s guess. ‘The earliest that any 
one predicts is May 1. The average date 
during the past 50 years has been April 
21 at the Soo Canal. Ice in a slip at 
Duluth tested 36 inches thick, and over 
the harbor generally it is 22 to 26 inches. 


Reports from Buffalo state that all 
vessels that had wintered there with stor- 
age cargoes of grain have been unloaded, 
and that 2,000,000 bus grain were oes 
from elevators there in the week ending 
April 14. Eastern vessel men predict an 
active season in the coal and ore move- 
ment, and a good demand for tonnage. 


At the close of business, April 16, 
stocks of all grains in Duluth-Superior 
elevators were 23,253,000 bus, compared 
with 22,383,000 a year ago. Of the grain 
in store now 11,988,000 bus are wheat, 
9,873,000 rye and the balance is divided 
among other grains. A year ago wheat 
totaled but 4,800,000 bus, and rye 4,042,- 
000, the larger part being corn and oats. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
in a decision | tg out April 9 in the case 
brought by the Milwaukee Chamber of 
Commerce against rates from southern 
Minnesota points to Duluth, holds that 
the rates on the lines of the Milwaukee 
road to Duluth must be advanced to the 
Minneapolis combination, which is the 
interstate basis. The Commission finds 
that the intrastate basis discriminates 
against interstate commerce. As to the 
complaint that rates to Duluth on all 
lines in southeastern Minnesota east of 
the Minneapolis & St. Louis line through 
Albert Lea discriminate against Duluth, 
the Commission dismisses the complaint. 

F. G. Cartson. 





INTERNATIONAL GRAIN EXHIBITION 
Cuicaco, Inu.—Farm experts in 12 
states and Canada, meeting with Chicago 
rain men, have completed plans for the 
nternational Grain and Hay Show. The 
Board of Trade again contributed $10,000 
in cash prizes for farmers growing the 
best grain and forage crops. It is stated 
that the entire agricultural world will 
take part in this show, held with the In- 
ternational Live Stock Exposition, and 
that the 1922 entry record of 4,039 sam- 
ples will be shattered. George S. Bridge, 
of the Chicago Board of Trade, is tour- 
ing the world to interest foreign nations. 
enty-two representatives of state 
farm colleges submitted reports. Speak- 
ers were H. A. Rumsey, representative 
of President John J. Stream, of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, James A. Murray, 
A. V. Booth, Chicago, Professor G. I. 
Christie, Purdue niversity, superin- 
tendent of the show, Professor J. F. Cox, 
Michigan, and Dr. W. L. Burlison, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. George E. Booth, Chi- 
cago, presided. 
he various speakers declared “the ex- 
position has become an excellent factor 
in the better crops movement, that farm 
education is wens gd America, and the 
new generation will be ‘quality and quan- 
tity’ farmers.” There are now 500,000 
members of boys’ and girls’ farm clubs, 
and the speakers declared that most of 
them know more about scientific agri- 
culture than the average farmer of a 
comparatively short time ago. It was de- 
cided to greatly increase the number of 
ogee for boys and girls. A drive will 
made to develop new types of corn, 
and new classes will be established for 
southern varieties. 
S. O. Werner. 


Imports of grain and flour into Aus- 
tria during November, 1922, were 47,305 
metric tons, of which the percentage of 
American flour and grain was reasonably 
large. The total wheat area in 1922, in- 
clusive of the Burgenland province, was 
183,594 hectares, of rye 336,236, and of 
barley 125,068, according to Assistant 
Trade Commissioner port, Vienna, 
Austria. It is believed that the area 
sown to wheat last fall was less than 
during the previous fall. 
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ENGLAND'S FARM STRIKE 


Eastern District Affected—Thousands of 1. 
borers Leave Work in Midst of 
Most Pressing Season 


Lonpon, Exe., March 28- -England 
has suffered severely in the past from 
strikes, which always, whatever the 
eventual result may be for the workers 
concerned, cause great misery to many 
who are perhaps only indirectly inter- 
ested in the original cause. Today the 
east coast of England is in the midst 
of a strike of agricultural laborers, and 
the newspapers report some thousani|s 
are involved. 

The most unfortunate circumstance js 
that, while the workmen fully realize the 
sorry plight to which farmers have been 
reduced by low and unremunerative 
prices for all their produce, the waves 
the workmen demand are a minimum je- 
low which they cannot live. 

Many meetings have been held, offers 
and counter offers have been made, !jut 
a deadlock has been reached and the 
strike is the result. From the farmers’ 
point of view, it could not have come at 
a more unfortunate time as, after the 
long ay of rain, brighter weather |:;1s 
prevailed for the past 10 days, and tire 
is an opportunity to catch up on belwted 
spring sowings. This fact, however, !ias 
no doubt been fully considered by the 
strike leaders, who hope the more easily 
to force the farmers’ hands. , 

The area affected by the strike, u) to 
date, is principally barley and wheat |and, 
and the situation may prove very grave 
unless speedy action is taken to fin! a 
common ground for settlement. 

The strike can have no market effect 
at present, but it may before the new crop 
year is out. This is a point to be con- 
sidered, in view of the necessity for a 
plentiful supply of English wheat to vive 
the bakers the greatest inducement to use 
imported flour. 

C. F. G. Rarkes. 





FRENCH FEAR AFRICAN NOODLES 

So serious has become the competition 
of African macaroni and noodle fac- 
tories that the Marseilles industry is |e- 
coming alarmed. Contrary to popular 
impression, the flour and wheat paste 
industry at Marseilles is more important 
than the vegetable oil industry, judged 
by value. of output. Prior to the war 
no less than 54,000 tons of semolina, and 
7,335 tons of macaroni, noodles, ctc., 
were exported from that city, according 
to Consul Wesley Frost, Marseilles, in a 
report to the Department of Commerce. 
However, the war hastened the indus- 
trialization of Africa, and now the fact 
stands forth that hard wheats produced 
in Algeria, Tunis, and Morocco can be 
worked up into semolina and wheat 
pastes more economically there than in 
Marseilles. 

At the same time the war withheld 
from Marseilles the supplies of wheat 
from Russia and America upon which 
the Marseilles wheat paste factories were 
dependent. Protection in the form of 
high import duties is asked for by the 
Marseilles manufacturers; and, irrespec- 
tive of whether they secure this at the 
present time against their north African 
competitors, it would — that thie 
basic factors will eventually result in a 
development of manufacture in north 
Africa at the expense of Marseilles. (n 
the other hand, when Russian and Ameri- 
can wheat again reach Marseilles chea))- 
ly, the latter can perhaps capitalize i's 

roximity to the Swiss markets and i's 
amiliarity in dealing with Levantine 
purchasers. ° 





DEPARTMENT REORGANIZATION 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—Plans are under 
way by the Department of Agriculture 
to carry a step further the reorganiz:\- 
tion commenced by Secretary Wallace « 
year. ago when he consolidated the work 
of the Bureau of Markets and the cro)’ 
reporting activity of the department in 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economic-. 
Tentative plans under consideration cal! 
for the division of the entire work ot 
the department into three classes, scien- 
tific, extension and regulatory. It | 
pointed out that this classification of ac- 
tivities can be effected without serious 
reorganization of the present administra- 
tive units. 

Joun Marrinan. 
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April 18, 1923 
WHEAT ADDRESS BY RADIO 


F. G. Atkinson Talks in Interest of the “Eat 
More Wheat” Campaign from Minne- 
apolis Broadcasting Station 


The following radio talk by F. G. At- 
kinson, of the Washburn-Crosby Co., 
Minneapolis, was broadcast by the 
WLAG radio station in Minneapolis, on 
April 2, in the interest of the “Eat 
More Wheat” campaign: 

My talk this evening is on the cam- 
paign recently started in the state of 
Minnesota, having for its object an in- 
creased consumption, by the population 
of the United States, of wheat and its 
products. This “Eat More Wheat” cam- 
paign is broad in its scope. Wheat is 
one of the basic products of the United 
States, as is evidenced by the statement 
we often hear that “wheat is as good as 

_” 

The governors of various states have 
issued proclamations supporting this 
movement. All allied and kindred indus- 
tries are invited to join in this plan, 
which, if well supported, will consume 
at home the surplus wheat raised in the 
United States, making it unnecessary to 
ship any to foreign countries. 

The first concrete suggestion offered 
lookii.y toward an increased consumption 
of products made from wheat was that 
an effort be made to induce every one 
to ev! an extra slice of bread at each 
meal. Therefore, I put the question to 
you all, Have you eaten your extra 
slice of bread for supper? 

This is not an advertising campaign. 
It is a reminder of your opportunity to 
help make the nation prosperous. It is 
as important now to eat more wheat as 
it was during the war to eat less wheat, 
when we cheerfully changed our diet so 
that our soldiers and our European 
allies could have the world’s best food, 

Stop and think this over! If every 
one in America would eat an extra slice 
of bread or toast or its equivalent in 
some wheat product at.each meal, the 
nation would consume an extra 171,000,- 
000 bus of wheat during 12 months. 

This is the average yearly quantity of 
wheat that has been shipped out of the 
country. This surplus dumped on the 
world’s market affects the price paid to 
the American farmer, and prevents him 
from getting all the money he should for 
his wheat crop. 

Two million American farmers derive 
all or part of their income from wheat. 
Goods which farmers buy cost 60 per 
cent more than in 1913. Wheat today 
only brings 20 per cent above pre-war 
prices, 

It is very plain, isn’t it, then, that the 
wheat farmer is getting the worst of the 
bargain in the matter of prices? This is 
no one’s fault, but it is every one’s prob- 
lem, The farmer is the starting point 
of prosperity. If he can’t buy, other 
people can’t sell, and sooner or later 
stores will close, factories will be shut 
down and disaster follow. ‘The farmer 
and the city dweller are co-partners in 
the nation’s business. Dissolve this part- 
nership and business inevitably fails. 

To increase the buying power of the 
country’s 2,000,000 wheat farmers and 
the country’s prosperity, the farmer 
must either raise less wheat or we must 
eat more. To raise less is a destructive 
measure, and hard to bring about fairly. 
To eat more of the nation’s basic, most 
healthful and economical food is con- 
structive. If every one will join in, it 
will be easy,—just one extra slice of 
bread or two ounces, say, of wheat por- 
— or other wheat foods three times 

ay. 

Wheat, more nearly than anything else, 
approaches a perfect food. e read his- 
tory and find that the conquering, civiliz- 
ing nations all have been cereal eaters. 
oday England, France and Italy con- 
sume per capita much more wheat than 
the United States. The per capita con- 
sumption in Canada is twice ours. 

. In France half the national diet is 
read. I verily believe that if France 
had not been a bread eating nation, her 
enemies would have gotten into Paris. 
Dollar for dollar, there is no food ap- 
Proaching bread in food value, and of 
course the same might be said of maca- 
ronl, spaghetti, wheat porridge and all 
— foods made from wheat and wheat 
Tr. 


Even bread is not a complete diet. 





When we eat more bread we will eat 
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more of the other basic, healthful foods 
that go with bread, like butter, eggs, 
milk and cheese. Thus we will be mak- 
ing a better market for the farmers’ 
other products at the same time we are 
eating up his wheat. 

Think of the delicious biscuits, rolls, 
cakes, pies, shortcakes that mother 
makes, and who said dumplings?—those 
wheat flour dumplings we love so much 
when served with the chicken fricassee! 
“Variety is the spice of life,” so you 
see eating more wheat is a many-sided 
opportunity. 

As millers, my company has no direct 
interest in the price of wheat. We buy 
wheat at the market price, manufacture 
it and sell it at a price based on its cost 
to us. 

We are interested, however, in having 
the farmer get a good price for his 
wheat because, unless he does, he will not 
continue to grow it, and we must have 
good wheat to make the good flour that 
is necessary for the staff of life and a 
multitude of other good things to eat. 
Not only do we need good wheat to 
grind in America, but whenever the peo- 
ple of Europe get the money to proper- 
ly supply their real needs the world de- 
mand will be for more good wheat in- 
stead of less, and price always reflects 
demand. For the present we must eat 
it ourselves—eat our own best food first. 

That the “Eat More Wheat” movement 
is sound has been proven by the recep- 
tion it has been given everywhere. Gov- 
ernment and state officials, farmers’ or- 
ganizations, groups of business men and 
manufacturers, as well as scientists and 
welfare workers in all parts of the 
country, have indorsed it and are co- 
operating to make it nationwide. 

The Washburn-Crosby Co. is spending 
a large advertising appropriation and 
using the force of its nationwide organi- 
zation to set forth the value of the “Eat 
More Wheat” movement. We do not 
claim any credit for having initiated it. 
The idea belongs to every one. We are 
proud to have the privilege of spread- 
ing it. As soon as individuals and groups 
of individuals know what the “Eat More 
Wheat” movement means to them and 
to America it becomes their idea and 
their responsibility. 

Millions of Americans, from farmer to 
consumer, will be benefited by a greater 
use of wheat in all its various food 
forms. All of them must be interested 
in this great movement, all of them must 
“join up” if it is to gather momentum 
and reach its objective. 

We are all in the same dilemma, affect- 
ed by the same economic laws. We must 
all pull together to bring about a bet- 
terment of conditions and a permanent 
prosperity. One effective remedy is to 
eat more wheat. Simple, isn’t it? We 
can eat our way out if we will begin 
and stick to one extra slice or its equiva- 
lent at each meal. 

As citizens we are interested the same 
as all the rest of you in bringing about 
prosperity. We are eager to help the 
“Eat More Wheat” movement, because 
we know that if more wheat is eaten, 
less wheat will be exported, and the 
farmer will get a better price for his 
product. His purchasing power will be 
increased, and the reflex action will be 
a greater degree of prosperity through- 
out the United States. 

This movement has already begun to 
be one of a national character. Many 
of the leading concerns of the country 
interested in wheat flour and bakery 
products have joined in. For instance, 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., the Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., and the Fleisch- 
man Yeast Co. have already given active 
support. 

t is not enough that I should have 

my daughter, Mary, or my boy, Fred- 
erick, eat more bread. I must extend 
my influence, and try to reach every one 
I can. The public itself and the farmer 
must lend their support. All women’s 
organizations interested in household 
economies, or farm journals, and every 
concern that furnishes material for the 
farmer, should make this movement his 
own. : 
There is much more that might be said 
on this “Eat More Wheat” proposition, 
but time is short. I therefore would 
suggest that, if you wish more informa- 
tion, address your communication to 
WLAG, Minneapolis, or “Eat More 
Wheat,” care of Washburn-Crosby Co., 
Minneapolis. 
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Here is what the Boston Transcript 
might call a “Saturday Night Thought” 
for radio fans. The quotation is from 
the New York Times: 

“The collection by the federal gov- 
ernment of a license fee of $5 or some 
such sum from every user of a radio 
receiving set in the country, to pay the 
expenses of broadcasting good pro- 
grammes and to compensate music and 
song writers whose work is used, was 
proposed in a statement yesterday by 
J. C. Rosenthal, general manager of the 
American Society of Composers, Authors 
and Publishers. © 

“Mr. Rosenthal said that the radio lis- 
teners throughout the country were now 
dependent for their entertainment almost 
entirely on manufacturers of apparatus 
who could not, he said, be expected to 
continue to furnish expensive pro- 
grammes after the market for apparatus 
had been saturated.” 

* * 


“For men may come, and men may go, 
but I go on forever.” 

But it is not recorded that Tennyson’s 
brook changed its course twice within 
ten years, nor that it was wide enough 
nor deep enough to float steamboats. It 
babbled its joyous way, as we recall it, 
over moss-covered rocks, too, which is 
quite different from a sluggish, muddy 
stream that creates whirlpools over the 
submerged stacks of an antediluvian 
rafter in June, only to evaporate in 
August till the same stacks, autumn col- 
ored with rust, rise four feet above the 
surface of the water. So, perhaps, the 
Tennyson quotation is altogether inap- 
propriate, except that the river does go 
on, at least, it has gone on so far. 

As you stand on the dock at Clayton 
and look down stream, you may, if the 
day is clear, see the ferry which runs 
hourly between Delland’s Landing and 
Evanston, levee towns, without the slight- 
est remnants of bygone prosperity. One 
faintly recalls tales of huge white river 
craft, shouting mates, hustling rousta- 
bouts, a levee piled high with bales, 
boxes and package freight and a brass 
band playing on the forward deck of 
the up-bound packet. She backs into 
midstream, the paddles stop for a mo- 
ment, and then a faint jangling of bells 
is emitted from the engine-room. She 
churns the water into spray, and begins, 
slowly at first, and then gaining headway, 
a three-days run to St. Paul. Turning 
the bend, we catch a glimpse of gay 
bunting and parasols. The band is still 
playing “Sailing,” with clarionet embel- 
lishments, while great clouds of black 
smoke’ tower above her stacks and hang 
to the tops of the highest trees on the 
further shore. One may ruminate of 
these bygone glories as he watches the 
little ferry boat making hourly trips be- 
tween two slumbering, silent villages. 

All this leads up to my point that 
Fenton is a dreamer,—as the episode 
which he ‘related to me will testify. On 
hot summer afternoons, Fenton’s favorite 
spot was amid the tall grass that sloped 
down to the condemned landing at Clay- 
ton. What remained of the village peo- 
ple had long since migrated to prosper- 
ous northern cities. Their houses, such 
as they were, had fallen into decay, and 
save for the intrusion of some such 
prowler as Fenton, were deserted. Over- 
run with honeysuckle, this place had ap- 
pealed to his sense of desolation, a feel- 
ing doubtless shared by the thousands 
of birds who had made this their abode, 
secure in the belief that here their nests 
would not be rifled by the small boys of 
near-by towns. “H’anted” was the term 
used in connection with this ‘place by 
these same urchins, and even to the most 
daring of their coterie, “H’anted” kept 
them afar: left the nests secure, and the 
dreamer sprawled on the. grass, free to 
gaze in unmixed wonder at the yellow, 
sluggish stream that ever wound its way 
to the sea. 

Sometimes a log, swept by some unsus- 
pected current, slowly drew near, gr 
the shore, and then continued its hap- 
hazard journey. 


One afternoon, as the shadows from 
the trees began to lengthen, Fenton says 
that he had been languidly watching one 
log in particular, growing gradually 
larger as it drew closer to the shore, 
when he distinctly heard the deep, vibrat- 
ing whistle of a steamboat. It started 
with the escape of steam, and then broke 
into an harmonious blast. Two long 
wails—silence—then three short ones. 
An old landing whistle, Fenton supposed, 
that had long ago been used by some 
St. Louis packet. A moment later, this 
unknown vessel came into view, its bow 
swung into line with the wharf beneath 
him, the huge paddles on either side of 
the hull dragged in the water, and the 
gang-plank was swung into readiness by 
a stalwart band of roustabouts. Coming 
towards him, as the vessel gradually did, 
Fenton was able to observe it in detail. 
She was an immense craft, he thought, 
for these waters, and the crowd that 
thronged forward to watch the boat’s 
landing were dressed in the style of the 
early 60’s, like pictures he remembered 
of his grandparents. The strange part 
of it is that he does not recall their 
speaking to one another. Except for 
mechanical sounds, the boat approached 
in silence. Gradually she swung up to 
the dock, the gang-plank was lowered, 
the sharp hiss of a steam gauge being 
tested was audible, and the boat silently 
awaited her cargo. 

Then from behind him, he caught the 
quick rustle of skirts, and a girl, wear- 
ing a poke-bonnet (the kind he somehow 
associated with daguerreotypes), hur- 
ried past. As she gained the deck, a 
young man met her and together they 
ascended toward the pilot-house, where 
the passengers gathered about them with 
expressions of congratulation and 
amusement plainly written across their 
faces, though not a word was spoken. A 
bell rang in the engine-room, the lines 
were thrown out, the paddles began to 
churn the water again, and the boat 
gradually drew away from the dock. 

Then from the cottage behind Fenton 
dashed a figure, his coat tails flying, his 
beaver hat thrust back upon his head. 
The figure, which Fenton recognized as 
that of an old gentleman; reached the 
landing just as the boat cleared. For a 
moment he stood there, his face purple 
with rage, looking at the fast departing 
boat, toward which he shook his fist. A 
dozen people, among them the girl and 
her escort, appeared at the after-rail, 
and, in their expressions, Fenton could 
read jeering ridicule, as plainly as 
though they had shouted aloud. Again 
the old gentleman shook his fist at the 
boat, which was gradually becoming dim- 
mer and dimmer, and then, realizing the 
uselessness of his rage, his attitude gave 
way to one of appeal, his arms stretched 
in tenderness towards his daughter. As 
the boat disappeared, the old gentleman’s 
arms fell to his sides, and, with his de- 
jected gray head bent in thought, he 
slowly returned to his cottage. 

Fenton stirred and looked about him 
and then, yawning, he arose and made 
his way to the village. Looking back 
towards the river, he noticed that the 
log had turned in its course and was now 
drifting from sight. Further down, the 
ferry was making her last trip for the 


day. ae Ns 
The Northwestern Miller twenty-five 
years ago. The following matter ap- 
pears in the issue dated April 15, 1898: 
Editorial—The Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western railroad has an original meth- 
od for the “repair” of damaged flour, 
and The Northwestern Miller takes 
pleasure in calling attention to it—It has 
to do with a plan for passing damaged 
flour from Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western cars to a steamship so that the 
damage will not be ‘detected by the 
steamship inspection.—The “age of en- 
lightenment” is happily illustrated by a 
Pacific Coast miller and his prospective 
“magic belt.”—Further evidence of the 
lengths to which the flour adulterators 
will go. R. E. 
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HUMIDITY IN MILLING 


Department of Agriculture Investigates Re- 
lationship Between Humidity and 
Milling Results 


The relationship between relative hu- 
midity and milling results is nearing 
cotainitment Contributions toward 
establishing this relationship are found 
in data presented here which were re- 
cently compiled in the Office of Milling 
Investigations of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. Considered 
from the standpoint of milling results in 
general, the data indicate that 60 per 
cent is about the right relative humidity 
for milling. 

Samples on which the tests were made 
were of 1,500 grams weight, and were 
milled on the laboratory mill, described 
in Department of Agriculture Bulletin 
No. 1013, entitled, “The Influence of Rel- 
ative Humidity and Moisture Content of 
Wheat on Milling Yields and Moisture 
Content of Flour.” This mill is operated 
by the department in connection with its 
work on grain standards. 

In compiling the data, only the results 
from good, sound samples of hard red 
spring and hard red winter wheats of 
from 58 to 60.9 lbs test weight per bushel 
were considered. This was done to min- 
imize as much as possible the influence on 
the results of factors other than rela- 
tive humidity. 

In the accompanying table are shown 
separately for the two classes of wheat 
the average results for the samples 
milled at each of several different ranges 
of relative humidity. A figure is also 
presented giving a graphic representa- 
tion of certain of the data contained in 
the table. 

A study of the table and the figures 
shows that for each class the groups of 
samples milled at the different relative 
humidities averaged practically the same 
in test weight per bushel. In fact, the 
differences in average test weight are so 
slight that consideration of that factor 
as influencing any of the milling results 
may be ignored. With this factor elimi- 
nated and the samples grouped by class, 
it would seem reasonable to believe that 
any differences in results shown are due 
almost entirely to the influence of rela- 
tive humidity. 

The milling yields are given both in 
terms of percentage of the weight of the 
cleaned wheat before tempering and of 
percentage of the weight of the wheat 
after tempering on first break rolls. It 
will be noticed that the milling yields ex- 
pressed in percentages of the former 
total over 100, showing a milling gain, 
while those expressed in percentage of 
the latter total less than 100, represent- 
ing a milling loss. 

The gains on the one hand are account- 
ed for by the fact that the weight of 
the sample was increased by the addition 
of the temper water to an extent greater 
than any losses that occurred during 
milling. All the samples were tempered 
to 15 per cent moisture content. On the 
other hand, the milling losses shown in 
connection with the milling yields based 
on the weight of the wheat on first break 
rolls represent the net shrinkage in 
weight during milling, and are due princi- 
pally to the evaporation of moisture 
from the wheat kernel. 

A consistent and gradual decrease in 
the milling losses, based on the weight of 
the wheat on first break rolls, is shown 
for each increase in relative humidity. 
The samples milled at relative humidities 
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lower than 40 per cent show an average 
loss of 4.7 per cent for hard red spring 
and 5.2 pér cent for hard red winter. 
These are the highest average losses 
shown. The least average losses for 
these two classes, namely, 2.3 per cent 
and 2.7 per cent, respectively, occurred 
for those samples milled at the highest 
relative humidities. 

In the matter of percentage yield of 
flour, it is very significant that the high- 
est average yield for each class should 
be for the samples milled at relative 
humidities, ranging between 50 and 59.9 

r cent, and that for relative humidities 
ower and higher than these there is a 
gradual reduction in yield. The signifi- 
cant thing about this is that relative hu- 
midities between 50 and 59.9 are most 
conducive to high flour extraction. 

The data on yield of bran show a 
decided tendency for that product to 
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increase in percentage with each in- 
crease in relative humidity. This in- 
crease may be partly due to the de- 
creased evaporation of the temper water 
in the bran rather than entirely to any 
increase in imperfection of separation 
of the endosperm from the bran. The 
temper water undoubtedly is present to 
a greater extent in the bran than in any 
other part of the kernel. 

In yield of shorts, no definite tendency 
is shown either to increase or decrease 
in percentage. 

The data on moisture content of flour 
show a fairly consistent increase of a 
little more than one tenth of 1 per cent 
for each 10 per cent increase in relative 
humidity. 

Probably the most striking thing 
shown by the data for the different mill- 
ing factors is the reduction of almost 1 
per cent in the percentage of the water 


Average of Results from Hard Red Spring and Hard Red Winter Wheat Samples Milled at Various Per Cents of Relative Humidities 
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absorption of flour for each increase of 
10 per cent in relative humidity. This 
cannot be accounted for entirely by the 
increase in moisture content of the flour, 
because these increases in practically 
every instance amounted to less than one 
fifth of the decrease in water absorption 
associated with it. The writer is unable 
to give a reason for this reduction. 

The data on color score of bread slow 
a very slight but consistent tendency to 
improve as the relative humidity in- 
creases, up to 70 per cent. 

In ash content of flour, the data show 
a tendency to decrease as the relative 
humidity increases, the rate of decrease 
being about .01 per cent for each 10 
per cent increase in relative humidity. 

The data, considered from the stind- 
point of all milling results, therc!ore 
point to the conclusion that 60 per cent 
is about the ideal relative humidity for 
milling. 

J. H. SHOLLENBERGER. 





FEED REGISTRATION FEE REDUCE) 

PirrssurcH, Pa.—The state department 
of agriculture has announced that the re- 
cently enacted amendment to the feedi’ g- 
stuffs law, reducing the fees for regist'- 
tion from $25 to $6, applies only to those 
brands which do not contain screenins 
or other foreign material. If the brands 
are not pure the fee of $25 for regis- 
tration of each brand will apply. Tc 
bureau of chemistry of the department 
has urged all manufacturers to registcT 
their various brands immediately, and {0 
make sure they are properly guarantecd 
and labeled. 

C. C. Larvs. 





Wheat production in 21 states of Mex- 
ico in 1922 amounted to 8,300,000 bus, 
according to the Mexican Trade News. 
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A banker with wide experience in pull- 
ing firms out of the difficulties into which 
the late deflation had brought them says 
that his best aid was a certain story. 
Whenever he said a thing must be done 
and the owners of the crippled business 
said they couldn’t do it—which hap- 

ned often—the banker would tell the 
following story: 

A man was telling his son a bedtime 
story about an alligator. It was creep- 
ing up behind a turtle, with its mouth 
wide open. Finally it was within reach, 
but just as its great jaws were snapping 
shut, the turtle made a spring, ran up a 
tree and escaped. 

“Why, father,” said the boy, “how 
could a turtle climb a tree?” 

“By gosh,” replied the father, “he 
had to.” —Wall Street Journal. 


* * 


Cusi/omer: “I am looking for a book 
that will interest a youth of about 17 
or 18.” 

Clerk: “Sorry, sir, but we haven’t any 
of that type in stock just now. You see, 
we've been raided twice this month.” 

—Life. 
* * 

“Please read me the 
reading, mother?” begge 
sweetly. 

“But I’m afraid it’s too old for you, 
dear,” his mother answered. “I’m afraid 
you wouldn’t be able to understand it.” 

“Oh, yes, I would,” was the calm an- 
swer, “so long as you didn’t try to ex- 
plain.” —Washington Star. 


* * 


An Englishman in Paris had to visit 
the dentist. 

“And, m’sieur,” asked the servant in 
a tender tone, “whom shall I have the 
misery to announce?” 

—Royal Magazine (London). 
* * 

Prospective Guest: “Why, this room 
reminds me of a prison.” 

Assistant Manager: “Well, sir, it’s all 
a matter of what one is used to!” 

—Hotel Management. 
*.* 


According to a missionary lately re- 
turned from the Sandwich Islands, the 
native word for “Hello” is “Kalakao- 
hoikauhaihoihaukoi.” It certainly seems 
to offer a good way of passing the time 
while waiting for a telephone call, 


oem you are 
a little boy, 


—Punch. 
* * 
“Tve decided to sell 7 house.” 
“I thought you liked the place.” 


“T’ve a clinker in the furnace and can’t 
get it out. The clinker goes with the 
house.” —Life. 

* * 

Mr. Whitemore, in making the closing 
Speech, made. a strong appeal for more 
men to attend church on Sunday. This 
was followed by a soprano solo, “Idle 
Words,” sung by Mrs. Nelson, accom- 
panied by John Denton on the piano. 
—From an item in the Tarrytown (N. 

Y.) Daily News. 


, sae 


Student: “See, here, where are those 
oysters on the half-shell I ordered some 
time ?” 

Waiter: “Don’t get impatient, young 
man. We're a trifle short of shells, but 
you’re next, sir.” —Punch Bowl. 

* 


I always have wanted to see a ge | 
about a man who slavishly obeyed ail 
laws and heeded all instructions until 
one day he disregarded the sign “Pas- 
Sengers Not Allowed to St on the 
Platform,” was neither arrested nor di- 
vinely damned, and became a violent in- 
dividualist. 

—F, P. A., in New York World. 
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Special Notices 





The rate for advertisements in this de- 
Partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the Hne rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not sarily v hed for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this deépart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








FLOUR SALESMEN WANTED 
Our 2,000-bbl spring wheat and 
1,000-bb1 durum mill is com- 
pleted and in operation, grind- 
ing choice North Dakota wheat 
and manufacturing top quality 
flours. To complete our sales 
organization, we will need about 
six first-class salesmen in terri- 
tories west of Chicago, and about 
eight for territories in Indiana, 
Illinois, Ohio, eastern and west- 
ern Pennsylvania, New York 
state, West Virginia and the 
Southeast. Can offer men of 
proved ability attractive propo- 
sitions. 

If you think you measure up 
to our requirements, address 

Sales Manager, 


State Mill and Elevator, 
Grand Forks, N. D. 


WANTED—ASSISTANT FEED MILLER— 
Intelligent, careful, energetic young man, 
not over 30, to assist miller in plant mak- 
ing highest quality mixed poultry and 
dairy feeds in twin cities; prefer.man fa- 
miliar with pulverizers, attrition mills, 
rolls, draver feeders, etc; salary $125 per 
month to start; wonderful opportunity; if 
you are lazy and careless, don’t answer, 
otherwise state age and give references. 
Address 1234, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








CHIEF CHEMIST, FIRST CLASS, FIVE 
years’ experience, college man, single, de- 
sires position with reliable firm; best of 
references. Address 1222, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AN EXPERIENCED CHEMIST, AVAIL- 
able on short notice; best qualification; 
eight years in charge; wishes to correspond 
with a good firm. Address 1213, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





GRADUATE CHEMIST, AGE 30, EIGHT 


years’ experience, available on short notice, 
would like to connect with mill of 1,000 
bbls or over. Address 923, care North- 
western Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





AS CHEMIST—HAVE HAD 15 YEARS’ EX- 


perience in flour testing and laboratory 
work; would like to connect with a mill 
of 2,000 bbis or larger. Address 1216, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





BY MANAGER 


EXPERIENCED IN 
wheat, rye and corn; entirely familiar 
with all departments; will consider as- 
sistant manager; highest references, any 
territory. Address 1223, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





BY THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED MILL 


manager; understand all departments of 
business, including sales; highest refer- 
ences; reasonable salary to start; prefer 
Southwest. Address 916, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Kansas City, Mo, 





FOR THAT NEW SECRETARY OR OFFICE 
girl call the Personal Service Department, 
Y.W.C.A; we list women and girls (over 
18) with good educational background and 
commercial experience; no fees for place- 
ment. Main 7218, Minneapolis. 


TRAFFIC MAN, 10 YEARS’ FLOUR MILL 
and railroad office experience, competent in 
handling milling transit, rates, routing, 
claims, etc; some experience in other de- 
partments of office. Address 1220, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 











WELL ESTABLISHED MINNESOTA MILL 
enjoying enviable reputation on its quality 
flour wants wide-awake representatives in 
Michigan and Indiana; have very liberal 
proposition for real producers; give de- 
tailed information in first letter. Address 
1200, care Northwestern Miler, Minne- 
apolis. 


AVAILABLE AFTER MAY 1, COMPETENT 
head miller-superintendent, with very good 
record as a miller; desire connection with 
mill of 1,000 bbls or larger; best of refer- 
ences; Southwest or West preferred. Ad- 
dress 921, care Northwestern Miller, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 


AS BOOKKEEPER—YOUNG MAN _ 26 
years old, single, seven years’ general office 
experience in flour and grain business; 
capable of making out income tax reports, 
trial balances and profit and loss state- 
ments. Address 1232, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 











CONNECTIONS WANTED 


We are overhauling our 600-bb!l 
mill, are building a large ware- 
house and will soon be grinding 
choice Dakota wheat. Located 
in the heart of the South Dakota 
wheat growing section, with un- 
usually favorable transit ar- 
rangements, we will be in an un- 
equaled position to market our 
products anywhere in the East 
or West; shall be glad to hear 
from a few live-wire brokers in 
the principal markets. Aber- 
deen Mill Co., Aberdeen, S. D. 





SALESMAN WANTED 


Old and exceptionally well estab- 
lished mill desires representative 
of known gales ability for Mis- 
sissippi and Alabama; man ex- 
perienced in this territory pre- 
ferred; excellent opportunity for 
salesman of qualified ability. Ad- 
dress 955, care Northwestern 
Miller, St. Louis, Mo. 





A SOUTHERN MINNESOTA MILL, MANU- 
facturing strictly quality fiour, is in posi- 
tion to negotiate with a high class sales- 
man, with proved record for volume, to 
represent it in Illinois; have a good vol- 
ume of retail business in connection with 
good bakery accounts; please give full ref- 
erences in first letter; do not write unless 
you have.made good and can continue a 
good record in the future. Address 1207, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


BY BXPERIENCED MANAGER OR SALES 
manager, having 16 years’ milling experi- 
ence, all branches office; no objection to 
size mill, from 200 bbis up; at present 
employed; good reasons for changing; am 
married man, 37 years old. Address 922, 
care Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 

RELIABLE MILL SUPERINTENDENT 
and head miller desires position with mill 
over 500 bbis capacity under laboratory 
contract where best results are expected; 
middle age; 20 years’ experience with hard 
and soft wheat; good references. Address 
1235, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis, 








BY YOUNG LADY, THOROUGHLY FAMIL- 
iar with flour sales and grain work, and 
possessing good knowledge of milling in 
transit, rates and claims; expert stenogra- 
pher; desires position with southwestern 
mill, Kansas preferred; excellent refer- 
ences. Address 1198, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





YOUNG MARRIED MAN, 26 YEARS OF 
age, experienced selling both spring and 
hard winter wheat flours for past four 
years in Wisconsin territory, desires to con- 
nect with reliable mill; can work up a 
business for mill and myself; am employed 
at present time, but will give best of 
reasons for desiring a change. Address 
H. C., 613 W 24th St, Milwaukee, Wis. 





EXPERIENCED SALESMAN WITH EX- 
ecutive and field experience in flour, feed, 
cereals and kindred lines wants position 
with reliable concern, preferably in Can- 
ada, where trade of all eastern provinces 
is well known; would accept representa- 
tion in Canada of any established line of 
package goods. Address A. B. C., care 
Northwestern Miller, Lumsden Building, 
Toronto, Ont. 





MILLING EXECUTIVE, 20 YEARS’ EX- 


perience large milling and grain business, 
open for position Aug. 1; might arrange 
earlier; United States Pacific Coast pre- 
ferred, but would entertain Canadian 
proposition; experienced in selling, adver- 
tising and other departments; capable of 
handling organization or reorganization 
work; all communications strictly confi- 
dential. Address 1229, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 
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MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








KANSAS MILLERS, ATTENTION—WOULD 


you be interested in a real bargain in a 
good 400-bbl Minnesota mill? Fine loca- 
tion and a going concern; ill health prin- 


cipal reason for offering property for sale. 
Address R. B., care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


MODERN MILLING PLANT 
FOR SALE OR LEASE 


The Ladish Milling Co., Milwau- 
kee, offers its entire property, 
built to manufacture 1,800 bbls 
wheat flour, 500 bbis rye flour, 
800 tons poultry, dairy, horse and 
stock feeds and 1,000 bus corn 
goods. Elevator 750,000 bus and 
150,000 sq ft of storage space. 
Plant is practically new, equip- 
ment latest type and highest 
grade, and is ready to run. Elec- 
tric power, fine laboratory, 
ample trackage, large office 
building; complete in every 
sense, with all facilities for sat- 
isfactory and economical pro- 
duction. Location brings both 
northern and southwestern grain 
to mill and product to all mar- 
kets at direct freight rate. 


Write 
THE FRASER COMPANY, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


CEREAL MILL FOR SALE 
AT AUCTION 


NOTICE OF MASTER’S SALE 
OF MILL AND PROPERTY 
OF THE AMERICAN BAR- 
LEY COMPANY. 

The plant and property of the 
American Barley Company will 
be sold at auction by Howard 
S. Abbott, Special Master in 
Chancery, appointed by the 
United States District Court for 
the District of Minnesota, Fourth 
Division, by an _  Interlocutory 
Decree of Sale, in an action 
pending in that Court, entitled 
Bankers Trust & Savings Bank, 
plaintiff, vs. American Barley 
Company,. defendant, which de- 
cree is on file with the Clerk of 
said Court in Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota. 

The sale will take place at 
the plant in the Village of 
Carver, Minnesota, on May 21, 
at 9:30 a.m. 

For further information, in- 
quire of Howard S. Abbott, Fed- 
eral Building, Minneapolis, Wil- 
liam J. Lewis, receiver of the 
American Barley Company, 
Staples, Minnesota, or Lancaster, 
Simpson, Junell & Dorsey, 630 
First National-Soo Line Build- 
ing, attorneys for the receiver. 





FOR SALE—250-BBL MILL LOCATED AT 
Lidgerwood, N. D; paying proposition; 
overhauled recently, new sifters and bolt-. 
ing machinery being installed; present 
owners local people, but unfamiliar with 
technical milling, offer it for sale on rea-_ 
sonable terms; large local trade. For par- 
ticulars write Movius Land & Loan Co., 
Lidgerwood, N. D. 





Sprinklered 


Elevator For Sale 


Gee Terminal, Minneapolis, $75,000. 
Appraised sound depreciated value 
over $90,000. 


G. E. GEE GRAIN CO., Minneapolis 








Pure Phosphate for Self-Rising 


Flour We have devoted our entire time 
for 35 years to making phosphate. 
Correspondence solicited. 

PROVIDENT CHEMICAL WORKS 
Main Office: ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Branches: New York, Chicago, San Francisco 





- 





1878-1923 


FIFTY YEARS 
of EXISTENCE 


to be celebrated’ by 


The Anniversary Number 
The Northwestern Miller 
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We Collect Railroad 
Claims 


covering loss or damage to grain, flour 
and mill products. Do not overlook de- 
lay, shortage, decline in market and de- 
terioration claims. We have an exten- 
sive organization for handling these mat 
ters. Keferences: any Minneapolis bank 
or The Northwestern Miller. We are 
members of the Grain Dealers’ National 
Association and the Traffic Club of 
Minneapolis. 
This service is furnished on a percent- 
age basis; no collection—no pay. Vi Ch e IW 
The Security Adjustment Company ictor emica orks 
1132-1156 Builders Exchange Bldg., New York CHICAGO St. Louis 
Minneapolis, Minn. Nashville 


Self-Rising Flour 


Best Made With 


VICTOR 
Phosphate 














ELECTRIC MACHINERY MFG. CO. 


j> ELECTRIC POWER APPARATUS 
Specializing in Synchronous Motors 
and Vertical Alternators. 
TRADE MARK Main Office and Works: MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





April 18, 1923 


_LEADING_INSURANCE COMPANIES | 


The Northwestern Miller will not knowingly publish the announcements of irresponsible 


Insurance Companies. So far as it knows the following companies 
are thoroughly reliable. 


—$—=—<—-= 


Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS 


BY 


The SeaInsurance Co., Ltd. 


oy ae OF A On. eo OL OF DB 
Paid Up Capital 
Assets 
Surplus for Policyholders 


$2,500,000 
9,074,637 


4,302,342 $ 


CHUBB & SON” 


United States Managers 
5 and 7 South William St., New York 











OR FIFTY YEARS this bank 

has been developing with the 
Northwest, aiding the growth of the 
region it serves, as well as being 
aided by it. This half century of 
experience, tempered by a lively in- 
terest in continued progress, makes 
The Northwestern a good bank for 
you to grow with today. 





F. H. PRICE & CO. 


25 Beaver Street NEW YORK 
Transportation Insurance on Flour Against All Risks 


Export Freights, Contracts and Forwarding 
Correspondents at all American and Foreign Ports 





Charles W. Sexton Company 


Board of Trade Bidg., PORTLAND, OREGON McKnight Bidg., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


An office which maintains 
human relations with its clients 











Dependable Insurance 





Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
230 East Ohio St. Chicago, Ill. 


Mill Mutual Service 


For Policy Holders 














SAVE MONEY 
with Richardson ror cram, 
AutomaticScales Freep: “~” 

Richardson Scale Co., Passaic, N. J. 








TYRITE SAXOLIN 


BAGS 


Paper, Cotton and Jute Bags of All Kinds 


The Cleveland-Akron Bag Co. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


MISSOURI VALLEY SACK 00. BUFFALO BAGOO. OHIOAGO-DETROIT BAG CO. 
Sr. Joszrn, Mo. Burrata, N. Y. GosHEN, IND. 














Roll Grinding and Corrugating 


of Better Quality and Service 





ORIGINATORS of THE PEERLESS THREAD for MAK- 
ING CRACKED CORN, ETC., WITH 4% AND LESS OF 
FEED MEAL. 


Your Inquiries 
Solicited 


ESSMUELLER MILL FURNISHING CO.) 122250.sus. St. Louis, Mo. 


Dufour Silk Bolting Cloth 


made up Accurately and Promptly 





CARRY A COMPLETE STOCK of TYLER WIRE, HOYT’S 
LADEW LEATHER BELT, BUCKLEYS, SUPPLIES OF 
ALL KINDS 

















